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and Her Realm 


By William Eliot Griffis 
Special Commissioner of The Outlook at Amsterdam 
and The Hague 


Youth: A Narrative 


By Joseph Conrad 





Roosevelt and His Men 


By Jacob A. Riis 


James Russell Lowell and His Friends 


By Edward Everett Hale 
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and it has no equal.”’ 
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At Home and in Society. 


of the customs and manners of Successive generations. 
the old Dutch tamilies whose histories are traced. 


Worldly Ways and By-Ways 
By ELtot Grecory. 12mo, $1.50. 
A series of essays on social topics by a genial and witt 


philosopher of life who has traveled far and observe 
much. 


trations from photographs by the author. 


War Memories of an Army Chaplain 
By Henry CLay TRUMBULL, D.D. With 14 
full-page illustrations by Gulbert Gaul, Carlton 
T. Chapman, R. F. Zogbaum, T. de Thulstrup, 
I. W. Taber, Alice Barber Stephens, A. C. 
Redwood, etc. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Dr. Trumbull’s vivid reminiscences of the Civil War 


deal with the individual, human side of the army—un- 
known ground to the average civilian. 


THE STORY OF 
By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 
12mo, $1.50. 


his ‘‘On Many Seas” so popular. 
THE BOOK 
By MARY WHITE. 


Book of One Hundred Games.” 16mo, $1.00. 


to entertain their friends. 


Life is Life 
And Other Tales and Episodes. 
Third Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
“One must have more than art if one is really to trans- 
figure this sordid substance; one must have inspiration 
and a deep, tender insight into human nature. Zack has 
the insight and the inspiration, also the art. She is a 
writer in a thousand.”—New York Tribune. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


By ZAcK. 





Its Principles. 


Scribner’s New Fall Books 


THE GOEDE VROUW OF MANA-HA-TA 

1609-1760. By Mrs. J. K. VAN RENSSELAER. 8vo, $2.00. 

An animated and exhaustive history of the social life of the people of Old New York—of women’s influence, and 
The book will be of especial interest to the descendants of 


Causes and Consequences 
By JoHN JAY CHAPMAN. 12mo, $1.25. 


In this volume the author of “Emerson and Other 
Essays,” which attracted wide attention, treats in the 
same vigorous manner political and kindred subjects. 


YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
By JosePpH EARLE STEVENS, an ex-resident of Manila. 
12mo, $1.50. 
* This volume, written in the racy style of intimate corres 


archipelago which everybody wants to know. .. . A more readable and entertaining book of travel would be hard 
to find, apart from its contemporary importance.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Fourth edition. With 32 full-page illus- 


ndence, gives just that information concerning the 


Nature for Its Own Sake 
First Studies in Natural Appearances. By JoHN 
C. VAN Dyke, L.H.D., author of “Art for 
Art’s Sake.” With photogravure portrait. 
12mo, $1.50. 


“To the lovers of Nature the work affords untold 
leasures, for not only are the grander forms described, 





His Adventures Ashore and A float. 


But you catch the more minute details, precisely those 
that might escape you.”—J/. Y. 7: 


zmes. 
A YANKEE BOY 
Illustrated by Harry C. Edwards. 


Mr. Hamblen’s story, which is addressed to boys of all ages, is marked by the same spirit and humor which made 


OF GAMES 


With Directions How to Play Them. Mew and Enlarged Edition of “ The 


Fifteen new games have been inserted, and the book has been made otherwise more serviceable to those who wish 


The King’s Jackal 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 25th thousand. 
With illustrations and a cover design by 

CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Mr. Davis has been very successful in this clean and 
strong little romance. It isa story told with a distinct 
enthusiasm, and with the effect of carrying the reader 
along in a pleasant glow of excitement.”—/ndefendent. 


SACRED THEOLOGY 


By ABRAHAM KuypPErR, D.D., Free University, Amsterdam. Translated from the 


Dutch by Rev. J. Hendrik de Vries, M.A. With an Introduction by Prof. Benjamin B. Warfield, 


D.D., LL.D. 8vo, $4.00. 


This admirable translation discusses all those questions which concern the place of Theology among the sciences, 


and the nature of Theology as a science. 


Theories of the Will 
By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, author of “A 
Theory of Conduct,” ‘Some Problems of 
Philosophy,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Problems of Philosophy 
An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. 
By JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, Ph.D., Author of 
“ Inductive Logic.” 12mo, $1.00. 


THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST 


By EDMOND STAPFER, Professor in the Faculty of Protestant Theolog 
Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. 


completing the series. 


at Paris. 


12mo, $1.25. 


Third volume, 


The author’s aim is, as in the former volumes, not so much to relate the external life of Jesus as to discern his 
thought, to grasp and reverently study what went on in his soul. 


Already published, by the same author ; each translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. 


Jesus Christ Before His Ministry 


12mo, $1.25. 
Jesus Christ During His Ministry 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR JUVENILES 


The American Girl’s Handy Book 
l Or, How to Amuse Yourself and Others. By 


Lina and ADELIA B. BEARD. 300 illustrations. 


New, Enlarged Edition. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


The Boys of Fairport 
By NoAu Brooks. Mew and Enlarged Edition 


of “ The Fairport Nine.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.25. 
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Detach this page, after filling the blanks, and mail 
to The Outlook Co. 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 





The Best Ten Books of the Year 


Subscribers of The Outlook are invited to indicate, on the blank form below, thei: 
opinion as to the Best Ten Books published in the United States during the twelve 
months ending September 30, 1898. Technical books and new editions of books 
previously published are excluded. The idea of The Outlook is to secure a con- 
sensus of opinion as to the ten books which, all things considered, are the most 
important. The lists will be tabulated, and the ten books receiving the largest 
number of votes will be presented to the subscriber who first sends the list which 
shall be thus chosen. These books will form the basis of an.interesting feature of 
the Tenth Annual Book Number of The Outlook, to be published December 3. Lists 
must be received by The Outlook on or before October 15. 








In the opinion of. 
of. 


the most important ten books published during the year ending 
September 30, 1898, are as follows: 





AUTHOR 
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4 DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE COMPANY PUBLISH 


THE BEST BOOK OF THE YEAR 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK 
“THE DAY’S WORK” 


Unquestionably the most noteworthy event of 1898 in the world of books is this new volume containing 
twelve stories by Mr. Kipling. Not only is it the product of his most mature genius thus far, but its range is 
extraordinary—from the delicate dream quality of “ The Brushwood Boy,” for instance, to those stirring tales 
in which he voices the monstrous throbbings of the marine engine and the American locomotive. The volume 


has been making for three or four years. It is the best work of an author who stands easily at the head of 
contemporary writers. 








SPECIFICATIONS :—Size, 514x8%; Binding, green cloth; Pages, 431; Type, 10-point; Illustrations, 8 full pages by W. L. 
Taylor, W. D. Stevens, Sonntag, Blumenschein, and others; Price, $1.50. 


| BOOKS ON APPROVAL—Our Book-Store is in every Post-Office of the U.S. 


We have found that our books “sell on sight,” and our wish is to give every reader in the country who is 
interested in any of our publications a chance to examine it at our expense. No matter where you are, a postal 
card request will bring to you any of the following volumes. If, after seeing it, you want it, you have merely 
to remit the price. If not, return it, and let us hear from you again. 

These are some of our fall publications, and we shall take pleasure in sending you a complete catalogue, 
We do not describe them, preferring to let them speak for themselves. 








The People of Our Neighborhood. By Mary E. Wilkins. Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents; full leather e $1.00 
Che Perfect Dickens (Temple Edition), 40 vols., 3 ready each month, colored frontispieces, leather, each ° 380 
Subscription Edition. limited to 1,000 sets, sold on installments. Send for — 
Cyrano de Bergerac. By Edmond Rostand. Translated by Gertrude Hall ° ast SO 
The Nameless Castle. By Dr. Maurus Joka, “the Hungarian Dumas.” Illustrated. . o Ls 
Dollar Novel Sertes 
The Lady of Castell March. By Owen Rhoscomyl . ‘ 
Adventures of Captain Kettle. By Cutcliffe Hyne . e 
Mistress Nancy Molesworth. By Joseph Hocking . 
Moran of the Lady Letty. By Frank Norris 
Lite and Character of U.S. Grant. By Hamlin Garland. "INlustrated e ° . 
Life and Teachings of Christ by the Evangelists. Introduction by Canon Farrar. Illustrated 
Military Europe. By General Nelson A. Miles, U.S. A. Illustrated ° F 
South America, the Andean Republics, and Cuba. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Illustrated . 
By Neltje Blanchan 
Bird Neighbors. 20th Thousand. Introduction by John Burroughs. 52 colored plates 
Birds that Hunt and Are Hunted. Introduction by G. O. Shields (Coquina). 48 colored plates 
The Butterfly Book. By W. J. Holland, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 48 colored, and many other illustrations 
Flashlights on Nature. (Describing the Wonders of Nature.) By Grant Allen. Illustrated 
The Domestic Library 
Good Cooking. By Mrs. Rorer 
Inside of 100 Homes. By W. M. Johnson each illustrated. Cloth, each 50 cents ; leather, each 
Model Homes at Low Cost. By W. M. Price 
Songs of Action. By Conan Doyle . 
Little Masterpieces. Edited by Bliss Perry. Vol. i. Poe; i. Hawthorne; Ill, Irving; Iv., Franklin; Ve Webster ; ; 
VL, Lincoln; VIL, Macaulay; VIII., Ruskin; IX., Carlyle. Cloth, each 30 cents ; leather, each 
A Gunner Aboard the “ Yankee.” Fromthe Diary af “Number Five.” Introduction Hi Admiral Sampson. Illustrated . e 
What Shall Our Boys do for a Living? By Charles F. Wingate . ° 
Life’s Book of Animals. 140illustrations . ‘ 
Klondike Nuggets, and How Two Boys Secured them. By Edward Ss. Ellis. Illustrated 
The Open Boat, and other Tales of Adventure. By Stephen Crane ° 
How to Study Shakespeare. By W.H. Fleming . ° 
The Spirit of Sweetwater. By Hamlin Garland. Illustrated. Cloth e 
The Science of Political Economy. By Henry George. ° . 
How to Builda Home. By F C. Moore . 
Hymns that Have Helped. Edited by W. T. Stead. Cloth, 75 cents; leather . 
Prayers, Ancient and Modern. By Editor of “ Daily Strength for Daily Needs” 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 





| DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 141-155 EAST 25th ST, N. Y. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 
ef BISMARCK = #2 


OF HIS 80 
HISTORY BEING A DIARY KEPT BY DR. MORITZ BUSCH $10.00 Net 
During twenty-five years’ official and private intercourse with the great Chancellor 


“ Must create a profound sensation.”—W. Y. Herald. “ A powerful impression.”—W. Y. Tribune 
“It will probably never be surpassed as a revelation of the character of Prince Bismarck.’—Boston Herald. 


i 








Life of Cardinal Manning, The Story of Gladstone’s Life 
Archbishop of Westminster New Edition, with additional Chapters 
sag By Justin McCartny, M.P., author of “ A History of Ou 
A Cheaper New Edition els Times,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra. Price. $6.00 


By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, Member of the Roman is “an 
Academy of Letters. Cloth, crown 8vo. Twovols. $3.50 With additional chapters describing the close of Mr. Glad- 


onK : A ‘ Phi | stone’s life at Cannes, Bournemouth, and Hawarden, with an 
phin is for generacions."—PAiladel account of the funeral in Westminster Abbey. 


Ave Roma Immortalis (Studies from the Chronicles of Rome) 


. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, editor of “ Corleone.” “Casa Braccio,” etc. 
Mlustrated with * “In two volumes, cloth. Crown 8vo. $6.00 


These volumes are unlike any of the numerous books which have been 


An edition on lar:: 


photogravure repro- pater, limited to 150 


ductions and many _ written about Rome, The author. after a brief historical study of the rise copies, will also be 
drawings in the text. of Rome, describes in turn the fourteen different regions or wards into issued at $10.00. 
which the city is divided. 
. Philadelphia A Short History of English Literature 
By Aces REPPLIER, author of “ Points of View,” “ 7. eo By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Eagih Literature in 
in Miniature,” etc. Illustrated with drawings by E. C. the University of Edinburgh, author of * A History of Eliza 
PIEXOTT. Cloth, crown 8vo. $2.50 bethan Literature,” etc. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 
A Companion Volume The Great Salt Lake Trail Illustrated with 
to“ The Old a pny NMAN Ro oe eam F. Copy ym Sull-page plates and 
5 yn ill). ith eight full-page plates by F. COMAN CLARKE, and draw- s ; : 
Santa Fé Trail, ings in the text. Cloth, §vo,. $3.50 drawings in the text. 
The Ranch on the Oxhide The Old Santa Fe Trail 
ty. COLONEL HENRY INMAN, author of “ The Old Santa | By Coronet Henry INMAN, late of the U.S. Army. With 
é Trail” and “ The Great Salt Lake Trail.” Illustrated, eight full-page photogravures from sketches by FREDERIC 
cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50 REMINGTON. Cloth, large 12mo. Price, $3.50 
New Volumes. STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY Price, $1.50 each. 
‘Jompanion velumes to Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts Companion volumes to 
“ ry “ ~ YY y 
ai Seidter By Frawx R. STOCKTON. Yankee Ships and 
tories. Illustrated by G. VARIAN and B. W. CLINEDINST. Yankee Sailors. 


De Soto and His Men in the Land of Florida | Tales of the Enchanted Isles of the Atlantic 
By GrAcE KING, ne of “‘ New Orleans.” Illustrated by | By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. [IIlustrated by 





2 EORGE GIBBS. ALBERT HERTER. 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. » —_ a of gent spr -f J Illustrated by 
Price, $1.50 MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL, author of “ The Sprightly Romance bs. 
oe She . of Marsac,” “ The History of the Lady Betty Stair,” etc. a ans 
Ihe Shape of Fear and When the Birds Go North Again 
Other Ghostly Stories A VoLuME oF VERSE 
By Mrs. Evta_F. PEATTIE, author of “With Scrip and | By Mrs. ELLA HIGGINSON, author of “ The Land of the Snow 
Seatt” etc. Cloth, l6mo. Price, 75 cents earls,” “A Forest Orchid,” etc. Vellum. l6mo. 75 cents 
®% the Author of Four-Footed Americans and Their Kin By the Author of 
“ Birdcraft, ete. By MABEL OsGoop WRIGHT, edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN. IIlus- ” Citi ivd,” etc. 
Ee" ae tested by ERNEST SETON HOMPSON. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net ee ae” « 
American Prose Selections The Control of the Tropics 


With critical introductions by various writers and a general in- a | BENJAMIN Kipp, author of “Social Evolution.” Cloth, 
troduction. be GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Columbia 2mo. Inpress. | Price, 75 cents 
University, author of “ Principles of Grammar,” “ Exercises A thoughtful discussion of a subject of vital importance to the 
of Rhetoric and English Composition,” etc. Cloth, $1 net ! American people,involving thefuture government of the tropic: 


Send for our new Announcement List of important books to be published this Autumn. 


THE TIACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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| The Macmillan Company's 


Books for Teachers and Parents 








The Meanin g of Education By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
Columbia University. 
With Other Essays and Addresses Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 

“T do not recall any recent discussion of educational ques- | ‘“‘ We are sure that the teachers of the country will be glad 


tions which has seemed to me so adequate in knowledge and so | to have these articles and addresses brought together in a sin- 
tull of genuine insight. I like the frank- 





gle volume. On all that pertains to the 


‘ , >, o - » , ° . 
ness, the honesty, and the courage of ‘It isa pleasure to commend this science of education no writer more 
the papers immensely.” back.” W. T. Harris, readily commands assent than Dr. 
HAMILTON W. MABiE. U.S. Comm’r of Education. Butler.”—eview of Reviews. 





The Study of Children By FRANCIS WARNER, MD. 
and their School Training Cloth, 52mo, $1.00 met 


a “Tam greatly pleased with the book, and I believe it will be 
© of marked benefit to teachers in all grades of educational work. 
I trust it may find its way into the hands of a great many 
teachers and parents, for I feel it is of 
genuine merit, combining scientific and 
practical qualities in a happy manner.” 

Prof. M. V. O'SHEA, ‘ 
University of Wisconsin, Tas Du. 


“ This is a volume singularly clear and exact in its expres- 
sion and definite in its generalization, the first really scientific 
| monograph on child study that we have in any language. We 
believe that the publication of this vol- 
“An extremely suggestive and im- ‘ume will exert a profound and far-reach- 
ing influence for good in aiding teach- 

portant book for teachers and parents.” s bd see 
ers and parents.”—Fournal of Peda- 

gogy. 





seiaihaioaha. 








as timeliness justifies its existence. . . 


: : By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M.D. 
_ The Development of the Child Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

ir “ The author makes a serious study “ Every college president and school “ A volume whose excellence as well 
ts of the factors that contribute to the 


child’s development and the formation superintendent in this land should 


This volume is another indication of 
of his character, and seeks to findhow 7¢ad and re-read the suggestions in 


the growing interest among well- 
$ they may be most advantageously treat- regard to the education of girls and _ trained physicians in the study of the 
t e . . 

ed and cultivated so as to secure the women as given in chapter xi.,* The conditions of the physical and mental 


t > best results. He makes much less ac- ‘ ‘ ternity?” development of children. . . . Topics 
count of heredity than do most au- profession of maternity. of the most vital interest are taken up.”’ 
THe E REVIE , 
thors."— The Independent. —£8E EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. —Journal of Pedagogy. 





} Education of the Central = 5 ReuBEN POST HALLECK, M.A. 
} Nervous System Author of “ Psychology and Psychic Culture.” 


A Study of Foundations, Especially of Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 ev. 


Sen.ory and Motor Training 
: : Ihave been intensely interested in “ He has succeeded admirably in The work should attract the atten- 
t, Ilalleck’s ‘Education of the Central tion of all who are interested in educa- 


Nervous System. It seems to me to be presenting the subject in a simple,  tionai matters... . The effect of carry- 
one of the most practical and suggest- clear, logical way. It is just the book, ing out Mr. Halleck’s ideas in the edu. 
ive works on Pedagogy that has been at seems to me, for the reading of all cational system of the country would be 
issued. We are already using Halleck’s persons interested in ‘ Child Study.” startling indeed, but the gain to both 
‘Psychology and Psychic Culture.” Francis W. PARKER, teacher and learner would be immense.” 


EDWARD T. PIERCE. Chicago Normal School. — The Herald, Glasgow (Scotland). 





Send for our New Announcement List of Important Books Published this Autumn. 


THE MACMILLAN COPMPANY, 66 Fiith Ave., New York 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 





oetical Works of Alfred, Lord 


Tennyson 
Cambridge Edition, uniform with the Cambridge 
Longfellow, Whi'tier, Lowell, Holmes, Browning, and 
Burns. With a Biographical Sket>h and Notes by 
WILLIAM J. ROLFF, {ndexes to Titles and First Lines, 
a portrait, and an engraved title-page with a vignette. 
Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 

The distinctive features of this edition are (1) accu- 
racy of text, (2) amp!e equipment of notes, (3) number- 
ing of the lines, (4) thin opaque paper, making a 
convenient volume, and (5) type of good size. It is 
a remarkably satisfactory single-volume edition of 
Tennyson. 


ife and Letters of Paul the 
Apostle 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., author of “ The Evolution 
of Christianity,” “Ch. istianity and Social Problems,” 
and “ The Theolagy of an Evolutionist.” 12mo, $1.50. 

Dr. Abbott here fully and forcibly elucidates the 
theory that the history of organized Christianity 
through the ages is the history ot the intermingling of 
the pagan conception of God, the Jewish conception, 
and the Christian conception of Him as a father who 
gives life freely to all who will accept the gift. This 
last, argued and affirmed in wonderful variety of form, 
Dr. Abbott regards as the special gospel of Paul. 
[October 22.] 


Child’s History of England 


By CHarRLEs DICKENS. Holiday Edition, with 
forty-eight full-page engravings of castles, cathedrals, 
battle-fields, and landscapes, from photographs by 
Clifton Johnson. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $2.50. 


he Bibliotaph and Other 


People 
By Lron H. Vincent. 12mo, $1.50. 

Thoughtful essays on an eccentric book-collector, 
Thomas Hardy, The Letters of Keats, An Elizabethan 
Novelist (John Lyly), Priestley’s Autobiography, and 
Gautier. 


A Century of Indian Epigrams 
Chiefly from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari. By 

Paut E. More, author of “ The Great Refusal.” 
1.00. 

’ A tasteful book containing lyrical translations of a 

hundred epigrams, meditations, and precepts, treating 

of love, worldly wisdom, and the Hindu religion and 

philosophy. 


’ }- Starlight Calendar 


Compiled by KATE SANBORN, who compiled 
“A Year of Sunshine” and “ The Rainbow Calendar.” 
16mo, $1.25. 
To her previous admirable calendars, Miss Sanborn 
now adds “The Starlight Calendar,” crowning the 
earthly series with a heavenly conclusion. 


16mo, 





[ cocking Backward 


By Epwarp BELLaMy. Mew Edition, w'th a 
portrait of Mr. Bellamy, and a Biographical Sketch hy 
SYLVeSTFR BAXTER. 12mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 

fhis remarkable story has had a wider reading than 
almost any other American book of this generatio: 
One critic felicitously pronounced it “a marvellous 
story combined with social philosophy and a forecast 
of the millennium.” This new edition has a good 
portrait, and a sympathetic sketch by Mr. Baxter. 


he Blindman’s World 


And Other Stories By Epwarp BELLAmvy. 
ba a Prefatory Chapter by Mr. HOWELLS. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

These fifteen stories, now first gathered in a volume, 
are thoroughly interesting, and have in large measure 
the humane imagination and the eager purpose of im- 
proving social conditions which distinguish all ot 
Mr. Bellamy’s writings. 


he Puritans 
By ARLO Bates, author of “The Pagans,” 
“The Philistines,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Bates reaches a higher level in this novel than 
in any he has betore written. Two young High 
Churchmen are brought into contact with worldliness, 
the semi-serious who devise ethical amusements, the 
ultra-fashionable who take great interes: in the cam- 
paign for the election of a bishop,—and love enters 
into the drama. Itis a thoughtful story, with no little 
comedy and satire. 


porteonces of Hope 

By MARY JOHNSTON. With a Frontispiece 
Illustration. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A thoroughly interesting story of Colonial Virginia 
in 1663. The hero is an innocent convict from Eng- 
land, who leads the famous Oliverian conspiracy, and 
has thrilling adventures by flood an¢ field with rutiians, 
gentlemen, and Indians who stole the young woman 
whom he loved. 


Lover of Truth 


By ELIZA ORNE WHITE, author of “ Winter- 
borough,” “A Browning Courtship,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
This charming New England story is named for a 
young man who insists on speaking the truth, in sea- 
son and out of season. Other characters are a young 
man of good sense, a pretty girl, a girl who is much 
more than pretty,—and the story is told with bright: 
ness and humer. 


Great Love 
By CLARA LovutIsgz BURNHAM, author of “ Miss 
Archer Archer,” “ Sweet Clover,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Another of Mrs. Burnham’s popular novels. The 
plot is ingenious, the characters interesting, the inci- 
dents dramatic, and the tone eminently sane and 
wh: lesome. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th Street. New York 
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BOOKS TO BE ISSUED THIS FALL BY 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 





Historic Towns of New England 
Edited by Lyman P. Powgit. With over 150 illustrations. 8vo. 
The Romance of the House of Savoy, 
1005-1519 


By ALetTHEA Wei. Illustrated. 2 vols., 12mo. 


Where Ghosts Walk 


The Haunts_of Familiar Characters in History and Literature. 

By MARION HARLAND. With 33 illustrations. 8vo. 
Tennyson, 

His Homes, His Friends, and His Work. By ExizaneTu 

LutHer Cary. With illustrations in photogravure. Large 8vo. 
The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, 

U.S.A. 


In the Rocky Mountains and the far West. By WASHINGTON 
RVING Pawnee Edition ith 28 photogravure illustrations. 
2 vols , large 8vo, clota extra, gilt tops, $6.00. 


A History of the People of the Nether- 


lands 


By Petrus Jonannes Brox, Ph.D. , Professor of Dutch History 
in the University of Leyden. Translated by Oscar A. Bier: tadt 
and Ruth Putnam. Part I. The Netherlands, from the Earliest 
Times to the Beginning of the Fifteenth Century. 8vo. 


Saladin, and the Fall of the Kingdom 


of Jerusalem 


By Stantey Lane-Poote, author of “The Moors in Spain,” 
etc. No. 24in meroes of the Nations Series. Fully illus- 
trated. Large 12mo, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 


Modern Spain 
Ry Martin A. S. Hume. No. 53 in The Story of the 
Nations Series. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50; half 
leather, $1.75. 

Philip Melanchthon, 1497-1560 


The Protestant Preceptor of Germany. By James WiLL1AM 
RicHARD, D.D , Professor of ——_ etics, Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg. No The eroes of the 
K:formation Series. Dudes. Large 12mo, $1.50. 


Israel Putnam 
Farmer, Pioneer, “1 -? or-General. By WiLL1AM FARRAND 
LivinGcsToN. oO. in the American Men of Energy 
Series. Tinstrated. oon $1.50. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Ameri- 
can Statesmen 
By Evsert Hupparp. With portraits. 16mo, $1.75. 


Historic New York 


Being the Second Series of the Half-Moon Papers. Edited by 
Mavup Witver Goopwin, ALICE CARRINGTON Royce, RuTH 
PuTNAM, and ry PALMER RROWNELL. With 32 illustrations. 
8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 


Petrarch 


The First Modern Scholar and ain of Letters. A Selection 
from his Correspondence with Boccaccio and Other Fr enas. 
Trans ated from the original ney a Tames HARVEY ROBINSON, 
Professor of History in Culumbia University. Illustrated. &vo. 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany 


Being Impressions ané Translations of Maurice Hew Lert. 
New edition. With illustrations. 16mo, 


The Book of the Master; 


Or, The even Doctrine of the Light Born of the Virgin 
Mother, MarsHaM_ ADAMS, formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Illustrated. 8vo. 


The Classics for the Million . 


Being an Epitome in English of the Works of the Principal 
Greek and Latin Authors, By Henry Grey. A new and re- 
u:sed edition (completing the sixteenth thousand). &vo $1.25 





Tales of the Heroic Ages 


By Zenarpe A. RAGOZIN No. 1.—Comprising “ Siegfried, the 
t.ero of the North” and “ Beowulf, the Hero of the Anglo- 
Saxons.” Illustrated by Geo. 'T. Tobin. 12mo. 


The Lest Provinces 


How Vansittart C ame Back to France. By Louis Trac Y, author 
of “The Final War,’ An American Emperor,” etc. With 
12 full-page Llustrations. 12mo. 


One of the Pilgrims 


A Bank Story. By ANNA Futter, author of “ Pratt Portraits,” 
A Literary Courtship,” etc 12mo, $125. 


Final Proof 


Or, The Value of Ex ridence By Ronesey ES OTTO! ENGUI, author 
“ An Artist in Crime,” etc. No.33 in the Hudson Library. 
lg cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 ceuts. 


Parables from Nature 


y Mrs. AtrrED Ga~Ty_ Illustrated by Paul de Longpré 
New Edition, containing the Ist and 2d Series together in one 
volume 8vo, 555 pages, $2.50. 


Wit and Wisdom from Many Minds 


Selections from the Poets: Fancy— Reflection—Wit and Humor 
—Love—The Poet’s Garden (Language of Fiowers). 16mo, gilt 
top, 2 vols. in flat box, $2.00. 


Selections from the Doctor, etc. 


By Rosert Soutuey. Edited, with a Critical Introduction, by 
R. Brimley Johnson. No. 19in the Elia Series. 1l6mo. 


A Shorter Course in Munson Phonography 


Adapted for the Use of Schools and for Self-Instruction. By 
James E. Monson, author of the Munson System of Phonog- 
raphy and “ The Art of Pionography.” 12mo. 


A Manual of cheirosophy 


Reing a Complete Practical Hand>ook of the Twin Sciences of 
Chierognomy and Cheiromancy. by means whereof the Past the 
Present, and the Future may be read in the Formations of the 

ands. By_kp. Heron-ALLEN. With illustrations by Rosa- 
mund Brunel Horsley. &stheJJition. 12mo, $1.75. 


Putnam’s Gem Pocket Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary 


Of the English Language. Size. 3%x2%4 inches, §-inch in thick- 
ness. Weight, 34% ounces. Coinprises Gb8 pages, printed in clear, 
distinct new type on Bible paper that. while thin as tissue, is 
absolutely opaque Contains 25.00 words. Gives full defin tion and 
pronunciation of each word. Flexible leather, red edges, 75 cents. 


Roman Africa 


Archzological Walks in Algiers and Tunis. By GasTron 
301SS.ER, author of “ Cicero and His Friends,” etc. Authorized 
English Version by Arabella Ward. With4 maps. Large 12mo. 


Renaissance Masters 


The Art of Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci Zhen. 
Correggio, and Sotticelli, By Grorce B, Rose. 2mo, $1.00 


The Seven Voices 


Poems. By_J. Hooker HaAmersiey. Illustrated by Isabelle 
Morrison Niles. 8vo, gilt top, 


The Encyclopedia of Sport 


Fdited by the cam. or SuFFoLK AND Berksutre. Hepiry 

Peek and F.G. ArtaLo. Two volumes, royal 8vo, with many 

hundred _ illustrations in the text, and full-page photogravure 

plates. Volume I1., compieting the work, now ren. Cloth, 

per volume, each we?, $10.00, half levant, each wet, $15.00 

The Science Series 

Edised by Professor Ji. » McKeen Catrety, M.A., Ph.D., and 
.E. Bepparp, M 

No 2—The + theca 9 of Science. A Study of ad 
temology By St. GeorGcg MivartT, F.R.S. 8vo, $1.7 

No. 3—Rivers of North America. A Reading Lesson for 
Students of Geography and Geology By Isrart C. Rus- 


SELL, Professor of Geology, University of Michigan. Fully 
illustrated. 8vo. 





Send for “ Notes on New Books,” 


a quarterly Bulletin oy new books. 





NEW YORK: 27-29 West 234 St. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


LONDON : 24 Bedford St., Strand 
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“RISTORY ......+ claims a place second to none 
in the roll of Sciences.’’ 





History for Ready Reference 


. and Topical Reading. 
iy 







In Five Imperial Volumes. 
By J. N. LARNED, 
Ex-Pres. American Library Ass’n. 


The object of this monumental work, representing 
a life-time of research, is to give to the student or 
general reader of history the very language of the best 
historians. 

They are thus made to speak for themselves. 

Its unique system of Ready Reference enables even 
a child to find information upon any topic or historical 
event as quickly as a word in the dictionary. 

Its system of non-repetition makes it possible to 
put in five volumes what would require, if presented on 
the monographic plan of the encyclopedia, at least 
twelve to fifteen. 

YIt is practically equivalent to an entire historical 
library, and the greatest economy in book buying is 
manifested 1n its purchase. 

The acknowledged ability of the compiler, the unique- 
ness and special value of the work, its great time and 
labor-saving features, the authoritativeness of its every 
page, the unexcelled historical maps, the exact text of 
national constitutions and great historical documents, 
all unite to make it one of the most valuable works 
ever published, and it has justly been pronounced the 
greatest historical work of the century. 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 
payments. Send for circular, giving full information. 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 





“Our Little Ones 
and The Nursery ” 


is the only magazine for little people of from four to ten years 
old. You will catch older children reading it. Illustrated 
stories teaching truth, honesty, gratitude, obedience, charity, 
and kindness make this delightful little magazine almost an 
education in itself. Used in Boston schools. 


Fifteen Stories and Jingles 
Thirty Pictures Every Month 


They are so interesting and entertaining that they keep the 
little ones quiet and amused, at the same time imparting in- 
formation and instruction. The illustrations are thoroughly 
American and modern im style and dress. Everything ob- 
jectionable, either in matter or expression, is carefully excluded. 
The regular subscription price is $1.00 a year, but to get new 
subscribers I will make a special offer of 


One Dollar for Fifteen Numbers 


onea month. Send the dollar to-day, and get not only twelve 
numbers, beginning January, 1899, but also the October, 
November, and December numbers of this year and eight 
paper French dolls, beautifully dressed, free. 


LAURENCE ELKUS, 19 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





990986655 +250084 BeOsOrOrarernss 
NEW ART CATALOGUE 


A second volume of our 
catalogue is now ready, 
including 6,000 subjects. 
Vol. 1., dated 1887, con- 
tains 10,000 subjects. Vol. 
II., dated 1898, and our 
American View Catalogue, 
illustrated. Send 15 cents 
for the set, or 8 cents for the 
new one, if you have the others. Lantern slides 
and enlargements forschools. Photo mounting. 


Soule Photograph Co. **6xosgge: S* 
FGenew 











Church Hymns 
and Gospel Songs 


By SANKEY, McGRAWAHAN, and STE3FINS 
A Compilation of the Choicest Hymns and Tunes of the 
Church, with the best Gospel Songs. 
367 HYMNS, A TUNE FOR EVERY HYMN 

Pastors, S.S. Superintendents, Evangelists, Choristers, 
unanimously recommend it. 

Never before have we offered such a large and useful book 
at this low price. $25 per 100 Copies. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGY 





CHAUTAUQUA READING 


COURSE FOR 98-9 


When you remember that Chautauqua has guided in a com- 
prehensive plan of home reading more than half a million 
people in every State in the Union. offers a great variety ot 
courses, conducts the largest and most complete summer 
school in the world, and that nearly sixty Chautauqua summer 
assemblies are held every summer in 31 different States, reach- 
ing more than five hundred thousand people, you get some 
idea of its strength, its scope. and its influence. 


EUROPE IN THE XXth CENTURY 
is the unsolved riddle of the present, but Europe in the [th 
Century foreshadows it. No subjectis of deeper interest at 
the present time. The Chautauqua Course for 98-9 presents 
the whole question in clear and delightful fashion. 
Send tor 24-page illustrated booklet. Address 
JOHN H. VINCENT, 39 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GRAIL to Tennyson and Wagner. 
THE OUTLOOK; Mrs. Ford has done 


real service to literature, philosophy and religion. 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER; Mrs. Ford has gathered valuable 
and interesting matter touching the fascinating stor) 
of the Grail. J z 

THE LIVING CHURCH; An interesting and exhaustive 
history of the Grail legends. 

FRANCIS WILLARD; Mrs. Ford is most interesting and 
refreshing as a writer. PREPAID, $1.00 
ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO., SG FIFTH AVE., CHICAGU 

and list of views illastrating every sv! 
for public exhibitions. A profitable business 
for a man with small capital. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y; 





By Mary Hanford Ford, is an inter 
pretation of the Grail literature from 
the minstrel songs of the 8th Century, 





VIEWS-—Send for 256 page catalog free of 
Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons 
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WEBSTER'S 









WEBSTER'S 


Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U. S. Supreme Court, says: 


“T commend it to all as the one great standard authority.” 











INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 






use as a working dictionary. 


It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the word sought; 
in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of indicating pronun- 
ciation; in terse and comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 


Specimen pages etc., sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 
















INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 














} AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St, 
Philadelphia 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government, Railroad, and 
Municipal Bonds 


and other 
SELECTED SECURITIES 


New York, 29 Nassau Street; 
Boston, 13 Congress Street ; 
PHILADELPHIA, represented by 
JAMEs H. CHAPMAN, 
421 Chestnut Street. 


Onr list of Selected Securities sent on application. 














Delivered East of the 
Mississippi. 


A “Home” Desk 
Size Smaller, $21. 


(36x32 inches) 

No. 1164. Wide drawer has coin 
tray and flat-keyed lock; other drawers locked by roll; ex- 
tension slide: adjustable divisions in drawers; lower drawer | 
double. Write for Catalogue No. 62 


stablished 1868.) 
American Desk & Stool Co., roward and Crosby, New York. | 
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UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Sent free to all desiring them. Address 








Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND 
ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 
AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to cheque or on certificate. 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE, 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT, AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS: 


Charles R. Henderson, 

Adrian Iselin, 

Augustus :. Juilliard, 
ames N. Jarvie, 
ichard A. McCurdy, 

Alexander E. 

Walter G. Galen, 


Samue! D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
George S. Bowdoin, 
August Belmont, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R Gillette,” 
Robert Goelet, 

G,. G. Haven, 

Ohiver Harriman, 

R. Somers Hayes Frederick w Van erbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, collects 
dividends and coupons without charge, issues travelers’ and commer- 
cial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on deposits subject to 
cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, deals in 
American and other investment securities, and offers its services as 
correspondent and financial agent to corporations, bankers, and mer- 

ants, 


Bathkers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS, 
London Committee. 





Mrs, C, F. COPELAND, 331 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 





ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, Cwareman, 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN, 














SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York City 


New York City 


Connecticut 





Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855, 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


| ig fs TISNE.—French School. 
imited number of resident pupils re- 
ceived. Preparation for Vassar and Barnard. 
Reopens Sept. 26th 533 West End Avenue. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fitth pyenue, New York. 
WM PRAT 1 Manager. 





Mrs. Leslie Morgan’, Boarding 
and Day School for Girls 
13 and 15 West 86th St., New York 


Thorough English, Ast and Languages. 
Primary, Academic. College Preparatory. 
individual attenti nn ome and chap- 
eronace for special students. Reopens on 
Wednesday, Sept. 28th _ Kindergarten | in 
French and English. and Primary Sewing 
Classes, on Wednesday, Octover 12th. 





AN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 280 
71st St. and West End Ave. (Founded 
1857) Primary. Academic, Collegiate. and 
Special Students. Mme. VAN Norman. Prin- 
cipal; Mrs. V.L. MatTHews, Vice-Principa.. 


Mrs. fazen’s Suburban Scnool 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Hay Hour FROM New York 





286-292 Washington Ave. Brosteyn. 


St. Catharine’s Hail 


For girls and young women Graduating 
and — courses, Superior advantages in 
music modern languages, physical cul- 
ture. Social —. Tor circulars — 

Miss Emma O. Conro, 





“ Surburban to New York City ” 


The Misses Hickok’s *°499}.f°" 


Advantages of the country and close con- 
nection withthe city. Lectures by professors 
in Columbia University. Morr.stown, N. J. 


WaALuincrorp, ConnECTICUT 
ROSEMARY HALL 
ACUUNTRY SCHVOL FOR GIRL 


MISs RUUTZ-REES, Principal 
Ninth year begins Oct. 1, 1898. 





Illinois 





Home Study 
The University of Chicago 


Offers 150 courses by correspondence in 
college and university subjects under the 
personal direction of its instru tors. Work 
may begin at any time. For information ad- 
dress The University of Chicago, 
Correspondence-study Department 
(Div. E), Chicago, Ll. 





ENILWORTH HALL.—PBoarding- 
School tor Girls in Kenilworth, a beau- 
tiful North Shore suburb of Chicago. De- 
a home, thorough instruction. Address 
rs. Mary Keyes BAscock, Kenilworth. 





The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses Green) 
Boarding aud Day Scuv ») fur Girls 

ES BLISHED 1816. 
New location, 76 W.72d St., Sherman Square. 


No. 8 West 83d St., 
New York Ciiy, N. Y. 


Miss Eva R. Murph Osw AS Nesmat 
Training School; Miss Mary I Gaytord B A., 

Smith College, hove pure ah Miss Kelsey’s 
School for Girls ar d Chi'dien, which wil! be 
reopened on Se, tember2:th Departments, 
Kindergarten through College bre.aratory, 

A limited number of pupils will be received 
into the tamily Oneaim of the school is to 
combine out-of-door life (being but four doors 
from Central Park) with city advantages of 
Art, Music, Drama, etc. Catalogues on 
application." 








CoLuMBIA Unvesery— New, Y = City set 
e protessiona school o 

Ceachers Columbia “ miveresy tor the 
training of general teachers, 

College supervisors, principals, super 
intendents, and instructors in norma! schools 
and colleges. Oven to both sexes Fellow- 
ships and scholarships amounting to $5,750 an- 
nually Catalogue sent on application to the 
Secretary. James E. Russet, Ph.D., Dean, 


RUTGERS INSTITUTE 


Removed to 70 West Sih Street. Reopens 
Oct. 5th. Mrs. JAMES T HUYT, Principal. 








Berkeley Gymnasium For Wo; 


men and 
Children, Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th 
St. Sept. office hours, 11-12 and 2:30-3:30, 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 








Kindergarten Training Schoo’. 
ee for mothers in CHILD STUDY. 
.M.F Watton 176 W.87th st.,.New Vcrk, 





No. 35 West 90th St. 
The Helburn nor Seve and airls, 
Thoroughly Gradec 
hool frem i indevearten to 
High School Reopens October 3d. 





178% Broadway. New York City, N Y. 
Miss Elliman’s Training Class 
for Kindergartners 


. Class limited. Address 
Gua Mr A} Human. 





District of Columbia 





Michigan 





District or CotumsB1a, Washington. 
Chevy Chase 
French and English School 


tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French 
me Janguage of the house. Principal, Mlle. 

Bouh Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
Suse City Post Office. Washington.D.C. 





Connecticut 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
The University School 


From cuisine to curriculum ane thing is of 
the best. Year begins Sept 
VINCENT C. PECK Vale) Head Master. 








Fairfield Academy. Home School 
for Boys. Thorough mental and physical 
training. Healthfuland attractive. FRANCIS 
H. Brewer, A.M., Principal, Fairfield, Conn. 





CADEMY AND HOME for 10 
Boys.—Acacemy, 72d year; Home, 18th, 
Noted for successful mental, moral, and 
physical development of pu ils. Thorough 
teaching, genuine and beautiful home. n- 
sur assed nealth:ulness. References. 
jaca ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn, 





Hartrorp, CoNnNECTICUT 
W oodside Seminary 
> 5 Reopens 
& for Girls September 28, 

Address for circular 
Miss Sara J. SMITH, Principal. 


RECTORY SCHOOL (Boys), New Mil- 


ford, Litchfield 
Co., Conn. Thorough reparatory work, 


Numbers limited. Homelike influence. 
Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M A, Rector. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Miltord, Litchfield Co., Conn 
Opens Tuesday, October 4th, L898. 
Mrs. WM. D BLACK. Patroness. 


Miss Low’s School 
for Girls 


Miss LOW and Miss HEYWOOD, Principals 
Stamford, Connecticut 


















Journalism Jystruction * 


Hovensh and sczentific course 
adapted to the individual! needs ot 
writers Long established. Re 
sponsible, Successful, Instructors 
experienced and competent 
Students _ successful and 
Paced, Best of, references 
rite for descriptive cata- 
logue. Itis sent free. Address 
ra wue  Corresponden: 
chool of. [qurnations, No 55 
Telephone Bldg. .Detroit. Mich. 


ch 









Massachusetts 





Oak Grove Home School for Girls 


Amherst, Mass.— Reopens September 
tat, =a Certificate admits to Smith and 
ell 
Miss Viseme Wilder Buffum, A.B., 
Principal. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher education 
of vom women. Classical and_ Scientific 
course 0 study. also Preparatory and 0) srhonal. 
Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Miss fi la ©. 
Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mines. 


aieaag om HALL SCHOOL 


A home school for girls. 
Dr CHARLES H.CLARK, Waban, Mass. 











New Jersey 





Burlington Academy Burjin , 


A thoroughly safe school for boys. * Mik best” 
is ouraim. Carefu prepersies for college or 
business. Terms $400 00. ral discount 
te boone ons of clergymen. § 53d .. ow oh Sept. 21, 
NicHots, Head Master. 





EnG.Lewoop, New Jersey. (4 hour trom 
New York.) 


Dvight School for Girls 


tenth year greparauos tor ‘ ollege. Spe- 
cial Courses iss CREIGHTON le 
Miss FARKAR Principals. 





Montclair Military Academy), 
Montclarw, N.J. 
JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 


LIEUT.BLANTONC,WELSH,U.S.A: 
Commandant, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES xi 





New Jersey 


Miss ee School 


Acacerricand collens rato 
c La rk Place. 


Special courses 

Yhe Norwood School for Girls.— 
1 Ci ertificats admits to Smith College and 
Woman’s College of Baltimore. Special 
Courses. 21 Walnut St., Newark, N. 
Miss SERGEANT. The Misses Tyrer. 


—_ 





For 
Girls 
departn. ts. 
ewark.N.J. 








New York 


Fight subjects now ready: 
2,“ Old Testament P. rophe cy 3” 3,° 

4," The Life of the Christ ;” 5,“ The i 
Gospel of 3 ohn; 7, Christian ty and § 0 


wilting? R "Therper. Prin. 


AS A MINISTER 


Do a. PROFFSSIONAL READING COU RSES andere ~- ction 


Council of Seventy and The American Institu e of Sacred ae... 
1, * The ek, ste CO and Literary Origin te FR Pentateuch ;” 


Age: 

tal Py roble hy 

Pence loaned if necessary. WORK COMMENCE S OC TOBE R 1. 
THE_AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACREI [=D LITERATURE, 


Do you keep up your reading along 
Pp ofessional lines? 
Do you keep abreast of the times? 


gin ee Growth oo the 7 
e he Problems Connec t 
‘The Preparation of Sermon 


ype Park, Cuicaco, Itt. 





St. es School 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
Preparation for | colleges. Special Stud- 
ies and Courses of Colle; e Sey. Special 
advantages in Music and Gymnasium, 

Miss Eten W. ion Trace 


‘Albany, N. Y 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
23d year begins Sept.21 Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. —— Music Depart- 
ment. Gymnasium, Lectur 

SamvuEL COLE Pasmumy ( (Amherst), Prin. 








THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Hvde and Daughters Home School 

for Girls. Special and regular courses. 

Mrs. Jans Grey Hypg, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania 


Ogontz School ee 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s 
fine property; an ideal location for a 
school. Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT and 
Miss SyLvIA J. EASTMAN continue the 
educational supervision of the school. For 
circulars address Ogontz School P. O., Pa, 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadeltphia, Pa. 

——e and Day School tor Young Ladies. 
Reopens Sept. 2th Academic and College 
Preparatory courses Mrs I B RicHarps, 
Prin. Miss S L Tracy A.M.. Associate. 











Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


New York Military Academy 
A preparatory school with thorough Mili- 

tary Organization In_the Hudson River 

Highlands near West Point. 

Forcatalogue address the SuPERINTENDENT. 


COLGATE Av ADEMY 


A Boys’ Schooi, of thorough scholarshi 
and high moral character, prepares tor “ol- 
lege or Sceatife Schooi. Gymnasium ; ample 
gro.nds for athletic games. Fall term be- 

sept 8th. Address 

L. SHEvaRpson, Prin., Hamilton, N Y 








L yndon Gall School tor Girls.—Aca 

demic and College Preparatory Courses. 
tice pves Y gy articulars. SAMUEL 
WwW ‘ouxhkeepsie, N. Y 


RYE SEMINARY 
For particulars address Mrs. SJ. LIFE, 
The Misses STOW E, Rye, New York. 
Sing-S‘ng-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
Ossining School for Girls 
Prepares tor college. Advanced courses in 


Art and Music, Albert Ross Parsons, Musical 
irector. One hour from New York, 3lst year 


begins Sept. 21st. Miss C.C. Fuller, Principal. 
i OME _ INSTITUTE, Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson. A Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. College preparation. 
Miss M. W. Metcatr, Principal. 


Ohio 


CINCINNATI. Miss Armstrong’s 


Schou foe Girls, Liddesdaie Place, Avon- 
dale. Circulars sent on avplication 




















Ts H. Thane Miller School for 

Girls.—(Mt. Auburn Insttute. Estab- 
lished 1856) School of Language, Literature, 
History, and Art. lective courses of study 
Preparation for foreign travel. tamily lim- 
ited in number. Address Mrs. H ‘THANE 
LiLLER, Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 





Pennsylvania 


Chestnut Hil! Academy Chestnut 
Ehiladelpnia, Pa.—Eleven miies Sa 


the C aT eRe ie Rrcation. 


AMES 





West Walnu' Street Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 

32d yearopens Sept. 28th. Collegiate. Eclectic, 

and Preparatory. \iodern Languages Music, 

Art, Fl.cution Mrs. Resrecca C. Dickson 

Lona, Principal successor to rs. Henrietta 

Kutz. 245 Walnut Street. Philadelph:a. 


Miss GORDON'S 
‘Hoarding and Day" SCHOOL 
For Y:u g La i-s and Lit le Giris 


frercisicene right of ~ ga L.. 


Smith. Wellesley, an 
4112 SPRUCE ST., ‘PHILA DELPRIA 








Rhode Island 
MISS WHEELER 


will cone her home school for girls Sept. 27 
Cabot Street. Providence, R. 7 








AMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
trench the language of the house. Num- 

ber limited. References exchanged. Address 
FAMILY SCHOOL, No. 6,509, care of Outlook. 





Vermont 





Yay See cra VERMONT 
PAL INSTILUTE FOR 

Miltary spill, Bishop Hall, Vis- 
H. H. ROSS, Principal 


Borin in 
BOYs. 
itor, 





St. Johnsbury Academy 


Classical and Liberal Courses, 
training in the essentials of a good, practical 
education. Deserving students may receive 
tree room-rent in the Academy dormitories 
For ee A and inform pion apply to 


Thorough 


Cc a K, Princival, 
St isos Vermont. 





urlington, Vermont,— BISHOP 
HOPKINS HALL FOR GIRLS. 
Bishop Hall, Visitor. 
pITH M. CLark, Principal. 





Virginia 





Virginia, Near Old Point Comfort 


TILESTON HALL 


PP ee = preparatory school for girls. Spe- 

courses. Music, Art, and Languages, 

Besiable clnnte. E leventh year, Illustrated 
a . Address the Misses Titgsrom. 








SUBSCKIBERS’ WANTS 


LADY. fine pianiste, playing a sympathetic 
accompaniment, used to entertaining, expert- 
enced teacher, owning fine piano, wishes to 
exchange instruction, or musical entertain- 
ment and companionship, for board in New 
York City. An unusual opportunity for in- 
struction, or introduction of music into a 
lonely or too quiet home Hichest reterences 
given and required. No. 6,690, care Outiook 


A TUTOR OF EXPERIENCE, col- 
lege graouate. now living in New Y ork City. 
having some leisure time at his disposal, 
would take one or two boys two or three 
hours a day in Latin, Greek, Mathematics 
ana Englis Former'y rincipal of we L- 
known preparatory ol Hichest refer 
ences. Address No. 6,657, care The Uutloo'. 


WANTED—BY A YOUNG L ADY 
who wishes to keep up her music, a positio 
as assistant kindergartner. governess tosma i 
children, or companion in the city. Is com 
petent io give piano lessons to ge 
Keterences exchanged. Address No. 1,154, 
Gillette, N. J. 





A LADY, experienced as teacher and as 
private secretary, desires writing, such as 
peeve ate correspondence, or the keeping of 
nousehold or club accounts. Highest_refer- 
ences given and required. Address E. R, 
ox 358, Richmond hii h, N.Y. 


PUR ‘HaStInG AGENC ‘Y for any 
commodity Buying done free for ¢ dutlook 
readers. Costumes. trousseaux, hais, in latest 
Ss a special advantazes from long experi- 

ghestrefererces Mme. KIMBALL, 
14s West 9th St., N. Y. City. 


AN EX¥PERTENCED TEACHER 
in English branches, French, and music, fur- 
nizhing excellent references, desires upils 
trom primary to college work. Address 
O. A. G., No 6687, the Outlook, N. Y. City 


A Private Secretary, thoroughly qualified 
by special training and previous experience, 
desires a position with individual, institution, 
or<chool. Address Miss tARRIET HAR- 
VEY, 236 Franklin St , Germantown, Pa. 


A GRADUATE woman tea-her, North 
German language, desires pos tion in a school 
or to travel with aduit desiring ~ study. 
}ighest ares -stimonials. ae t. FINK, 


155 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. 


TO SELL or rent. modern 8-room_ house 
and large lot, near Stetson University. Orange 
and other fruit trees. Bargain, Address 
Box 22, De Land, Fla. 


WANTED— POSITION AS AT- 
TENDANT to invalid or elderly lady 
Physician’s reference. Address R. H., No 
6,689, care Outlook, 


PORTO RIOD § BEORT TRIP. 
PARTY OF LADIES. $250. 
dress Traveler, No. 6,672, care of The 
Outlook. 


Map of Japan 


FOR TOURISTS 


Just issued by 


The Welcome Society of Japan 
(Kihin-Kai) 

By the Ee ot acopy of this map one 
secures the services of the Society, whose 
object it is to render visitors to Japan every 
assistance 

Map, 15x30, is folded in pamphlet form, 
7%x4 inches, with beautifully uluminated 
covers. 

Sent on receipt of price, 50 cents, by 

THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 

287 Fourth Ave., New York 


ad- 
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O BE absolutely sure 
of getting the best in silver 
plate, always insist on having 


© G ; 


lf you cannot procure it from your deal 
er, write us and we will see that you are 
supplied without delay. 
SE 


APPEARS ON 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 


PROM UUUUU UU 


& 


and Montreal. 
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eat JR W*ROGERS;* 


Do not be deceived into the purcha 
of other so-called ‘‘ Rogers’ brands. Th 
penuine ‘‘Eagle Brand’ ts made only b 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 
Wallingford, Conn., New York, Chicago, 
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OCTOBER IN THE COUNTRY! 


Can there be anything more delightful? In the moun- 
tains; bracing air; inspiring views changing every day. 
Now is the time for vacation. 


Walter’s 
Park Santtartum 





offers opportunities for rest and recreation seldom found. Park of 500 acres, Delightful drives; Livery ; 
Dairy; Orchards; Gardens. Buildings of Granite Rock, 5 stories, 300 feet front. Steam heated; lighted by 
Electricity; Elevator. Only 4 hours from New York; 2 hours from Philadelphia, Philada. & Reading R. k. 


Long Distance Telephone, 873, Reading, Pa. Money Order P.O. Illustrated Catalogue free. Address 
ROBT. WALTER, M.D., Walter’s Park, Pa. 
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Grand 
Oriental Cruise 


Stew Expbese Seamer AUGUSTE VICTORIA 
CAPT, C, KAEMPFF 


or THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


leaving New Yo on January 26, 1899, and returning on April 3 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Al iers, Genoa, Villefranche Nice), 





~ 


Ihe itinerary | Syracuse (Sicily), Malta, A'exendria (Cairo and the 
i ludes: yramids) , Jaffa (Jerusalem. the Jordan and Dead Sea), 
nciudes : Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Palermo, Naples, 

Genoa, and return to New York. Duration, 69 Days. 
RATE CF PASSACE FROM $450 UPWARD 


There is no way of reaching these places with greater comfort and 


safety, avoiding innun erable transfers, customs itspecticns, etc. 
sengers can extend their stay in Europe and return to America later 
from !’amburg. Southamptcn, or Cherbourg. For descriptive 

amphiets, rates, etc.,etc, apply to Hamburg-A merican 

ine, New ) of K, 37 hroadway; Cuicaco, 159 Randolph 
St.; Boston, 70 State St.; PHILADELPHIA, 337 Wal- 
nut St.; San Francisco, 401 California St.; 

St. Louts, 100 No. Broadway. 
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HEALTH! REST! COMFORT! 
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Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


A Magnificent Health Institution established in 1858 

for the treatment of persons suffering from chronic ill 

health, and to afford those needing thorough rest the 

best opportunities. A remarkable success has attended 

from the outset its methods of treatment and regimen. 

These are peculiar to itself, but of undisputed value and 

indorsed by leading physicians of the country. Its repu- 

tation is national. In construction it is fireproof. Its 

equipment and management are acknowledged to be of 

: the highest grade. Perusal of its illustrated literature will 

ESTABLISHED IN 1858. amply repay all seeking health or rest. 


The Moliere Thermo-Electric Bath 


Among the many forms of hydro-therapeutic applications which are used at this 
institution, the Moliere Bath is of the first importance in treating very many diseases. 

As a means of eliminating retained waste or poisonous matter from the system, equal- 
izing the circulation by thoroughly surcharging the capillary vessels of the skin, and of increasing 
metabolism, no other bath is its equal. A degree of 
perspiration, from gentle to profuse, is easily and 
speedily produced by a combination of electricity and 
gentle heat. A thermal current of electricity of con- 
siderable quantity, but of low intensity, is applied to 
the skin by electrodes at back and feet. The intensity 
of this current is so low that only extremely sensitive 
persons feel it, and yet it will decompose water. It is 
generated by heating and cooling, alternately, zinc and 
copper plates in apposition. This is done by passing 
steam and cold water alternately through a coil of 
pipes which lies between a series of zinc and copper 
plates on the floor of the cabinet. 

The electrode of the negative pole is a footstool, 
that of the positive pole a sponge attached to a back 
rest, so made as to be readily moved up and down the 
spine. The effect of this current of electricity seems to 
be that of arresting, temporarily, inhibitory impulses to 
the capillaries; hence they dilate, become surcharged 
with blood, and with the addition of gentle heat the 
perspiration is marked. 

Send for the literature setting forth the value of the bath, and other advantages of the 
Sanatorium, Address 


J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary 
Box 999, Dansville, N. Y. 

















This Bearcrure FREE TO ALL }- 
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COLORED PANEL (14X23). REMEMBER THE “ MAINE,” 


B. T. BABBITT’S 1776 SOAP POWDER 


Send 25 Best Soap Wrapper Trade-marks, or ten 1776 Soap Powder Trade-marks, or the coupons found in the cans of our 
Best Baking Powder, and get this picture or an artist’s proof etching. 


Ne ety etiam ose two-pent stainp for postane Pere Address Dept.DP, P. 0. Box 2917, New York City 
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Beautitul work 


of the 
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S Yost 

2. Sypeuriter — 
= Yost Writing Machine €o- 


61 Chambers St-New York 
JO Holborn Viaduet - London 





WITH FEET 


The difficulty and annoyance of keeping cilldren cov- 
ered at night is well known to mothers. These garments 
afford absolute protection, and, being made of knit 
tabric, are porous, soft, pliable, and much more healthful 
than woven fabrics. 
Sizes: 


aot 


2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

Prices : 50 .60 .70 .80 .90 

Better grade: .90 1.00 1.10 1.25 1.50 
Send for free descriptive catalogue. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Albany, N. Y. 
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Suits and Cloaks 
| $5 


HE costumes and cloaks 


























A Real Bargain 


Honest, strong, and hand- 
some boys’ c'othing at the 


, which we make are exclusive 
in style and distinctly different 
from the ready-made garments. 
en wearing one of our styles 
you do not run the risk ot meeting 
other ladies wearing garments 
which look exactly like yours. 
There are hundreds of firms sell- 
ing ready-made suits and cloaks 
suchas you see everywhere, but 
we are the only house making 
fashionable goods _to order at 
moderate prices. Our catalogue 
illustrates an exclusive line of la- 
dies’ costumes and cloaks select- 
ed from the newest Paris models, 
and the fabrics from which we 
make our garments comprise only 
the very latest novelties 
Charming Costumes and 
Tailor-Made Suits, fauit- 
less in cut and finish, 85. 
Handsome Jackets, 
out, entirely 
different from the ready- 
spade —. a ey = 
aunty Capes, e 
Far Collarettes, $5.00 up. 
New Skirts, cut accora- 
a te we, napeot 7 
models, . up. G 
Cares, Newmarkets, Bi- 
cycles its, Etc. 
We pay express charges every- 
where. Write to-day for  Cata- 
2 and Samples ; we will send 


lo 
them to you FREE by return mail. Be sure tosay whether you wish 
the samples for Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then 
send you a full line of exactly what you desi: 


able to 
Sire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 





hh hd 





lowest prices anywhere. No 
mother should fail to send 
for our free booklet of Fall 


and Winter Styles and 
Samples. Examine particu- 
larly our 


Boys’ wi. $ 
Outfit, 


It comprises Suit, extra 
Pants (that is, nearly double 
wear) ,Cap, Byron Suspen-* 
der Waist, Patches, and 
extra buttons. Sizes 4 to 15 years. Free delivery. 


Other Suits at Other Prices 


Enthusiastic praise of our outfits comes from 
all over the country. Our customers say we 
save them from one-quarter to one-half. Be- 
sides, you can not lose, as we cheerfully refund 
money if clothes are unsatisfactory. 


Guarantee sent with each outfit. 


PURITAN CLOIHING CO., 115 Bleeker St., N.Y. 


020.4.244444464444464444444440400048% 
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FALL OPENING 


of 


MILLINERY 
THE only machine that embodies 


all of the experience achieved : this week. 
in the making of writing machines. 
It began at the beginning, and led 
the way up to the utmost perfec- 
tion of mechanism yet attained, 


Lé., t the Memiegen Meteh Broadway and Eleventh Street. 


Nos. 6, 7 and 8 (wide carriage). 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 






































ESSRS. REED & BARTON have just completed an 
M attractive collection of Ster/iny Silver which is beau- 
tiful in D sign and perfect in Workmanship. They ii 
embrace many useful and decorative pieces especially appro- ‘ eS AS 
priate as G//TS for WEDDINGS and the HOL/DA YS, STERLING 


REED & BARTON St/eersmiths 


Our goods gre pte ad all the 41 UNION SQUARE AND 8 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YorRK 
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During the week the 
President has _practi- 
cally completed his Commission of Inquiry 
ipto the conduct of the War Department. 
Eight members of the Commission have ac- 
cepted arpointment, and the name of the 
ninth will probably be announced within a 
day or two. As at present constituted, the 
Commission includes Major-General Gren- 
ville M. Dodge, of New York State, who 
served with great credit in the Civil War as 
a Major-General in the Army of the Tennes- 
see; Colonel J. A. Sexton, of Illinois. Colonel 
Charles Denby, of Indiana, General James 
A. Beaver, of Pennsylvania, and General 
Woodbury. of Vermont, all of whom also saw 
service during the Civil War, while General 
Beaver and General Woodbury have been 
Governors of their respective States, and 
Colonel Denby has a fine record of service 
as Minister to China for many years; Major- 
General J. M. Wilson and Major-General A. 
M. McCook, of the regular army; and Cap- 
tain E. P. Howell, the well-known Georgia 
journalist, who served in the Confederate 
army with gallantry. The various utterances 
of Secretary Alger the past week indicate a 
change of attitude. Instead of making the 
broad declaration that there have been no 
avoidable deficiencies, Secretary Alger now 
seems inclined to admit that there have been 
many defects, but to assign responsibility 
for the failures to subordinate officers in the 
Medical and Military Departments. Thus 
at Camp Poland Secretary Alger said, “ The 
commanders of camps are responsibl- for the 
condit:on of their camp ,” and “Had the 
War Department been acquainted with the 
conditions said to have existed at Chicka- 
mauga, the troops there would have been 
moved long before they were.” It is hardly 
necessary to point out that, if the War De- 
partment was not acquainted with the condi- 
tions in its camps, it should have been. At 
Chattanooga Secretary Alger spoke of the 


The Army Investigation 


No. 5 


“incompetent officers in charge of some of 
the camps,” and in an interview held at Cin- 
cinnati he said, “ General inexperience and 
reckless expo-ure to unnecessary risk is the 
real cause of all our army trouble.” At 
Lexing*on, Kentucky, Secretary Alger’s re- 
peated request that officers shou'd frel free 
to point out defects met a re-ponse in the 
public statement of General Wiley that he 
had over and over again made requisitions 
for stretchers, but had failed to receive them, 
and that when men fell in the ranks under 
the heat “ they were forced to lie exposed to 
the hot sun for hours with no medical attend- 
ance.” General Wiley also pointed out that 
the Medical Director at Chickamauga was a 
veterinary surgeon with no military training 
whatever, who, when he was asked for a dis- 
infectant for the sinks, said that disinfectants 
were not needed, and that “such stuff never 
keeps off typhoid fever.” We are pleased 
to see that since these statements of General 
Wiley this Meaical Director has been forced 
to resign. Notwithstanding General Wiley’s 
streightforward criticisms, Secretary Alger, 
in his final address to the soldiers, congrat- 
ulated them on the excellent care which they 
had received. A correspondent calls our 
attention to the fact that every one of the 
members of one Illinois company which has 
been in Porto Rico has signed for publica- 
tion a statement that the only food served to 
them for weeks at a time was pork and hard- 
tack, b th in acondition unfit to eat, although 
transports were at the dock fullof good food. 
Such incidents as this, and those pointed out 
by General Wiley, will undoubtedly rece:ve 
careful attention at the hands of President 
McKinley's Commission. It is sufficient 
here to say that, while it is perfec'ly obvious 
that subordinate officers, and especialiy those 
in tce Quartermaster’s Department, have 
been criminally ignorant and careless, this fact 
by no means removes the ultimate responsi- 
bility from the bead of the War Department, 
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by whom they were appointed ;-and that if, 

as is generally believed, many of these ap- 

pointments were made, not for fitness, but for 

political reasons, the responsibility is doubled. 
® 


Little news has come 
from the Military Com- 
missions in Cuba and 
Porto Rico during the week. Affairs seem 
to be moving much more rapidly in Porto 
Rico than in Cuba. It is understood that 
the Spanish members of the Military Com- 
mission have intimated that it would be impos- 
sible to comp!ete the evacuation of Cuba be- 
fore the end of February, and that in response 
our representatives have been instructed by 
the President to insist that the evacuation be 
completed by the end of the year. The 
issuing by Captain-General Blanco of an 
order for removing the remains of Christopher 
Columbus and the monument surmounting 
his tomb in the cathedral at Havana to Spain 
has attracted some attention, and it has even 
been argued that such an act would be an 
infraction of the terms of the protocol. From 
the Philippines the mcst important news is 
the publication of an appeal to the foreign 
powers by Aguinaldo and his supporters. 
This appeal sets forth that the insurgents 
have thirty thousand men organized as a 
regular army; that they are able and willing 
to carry on the civil government of the 
islands. They therefore entreat the foreign 
governments to acknowledge the belligerency 
and independence of the Philippines. Rep- 
resentatives of the Filipinos have reached 
this country as a commission to present their 
case to President McKinley, who will prob- 
ably see them, but only as individuals and not 
as representatives of any supposed govern- 
ment. The published claim that our Con- 
sul-General at Manila, Mr. Wildman, after 
Admiral Dewey’s entrance into Manila Bay, 
entered into an agreement with Aguinaldo 
tbat this Government should aid in securing 
the indepe: dence of the Philippines, has little 
consequence. It is not probable that any 
such engagement was made, and it is certain 
that Consul-General Wildman had no author- 
ity to bind the United States in that way. 


® 


The past week has been a 
busy one in State politics, 
and the present week will be still more so. 
As we go topress the Republican Convention 
in this State is meeting at Saratoga. The 


Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
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indications still are that Colonel Roosevelt 
will be nominated by a large majority, al- 
though Governor Black has continued his 
efforts to secure a renomination as an in- 
dorsement of his administration, and will 
probably make a strong fight in the Conven- 
tion. The political sensation of the week 
in New York has been the publication by 
Colonel Roosevelt's political enemies in his 
own party of an affidavit made by Mr. Roose- 
velt when he was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. In it he disclaims residence in New 
York City, and claims exemption from taxa- 
tion there. He adds, “In October last my 
family came on here from Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, and since then I have been and now 
am a resident of Washington.” Under the Con- 
stitution of New York the Governor musthave 
been a resident of the State for five years, and 
the claim is made that if Colonel Roosevelt 
were a legal non-resident of the State for a 
single day during that period, he is ineligible. 
This is a purely technical objection, and the 
technical points raised must be considered 
with reference to all the evidence obtainable. 
Colonel Roosevelt’s friends in reply say that 
Oyster Bay is and has been Colonel Roose- 
velt’s residence; that he has paid taxes 
there on personal property as well as real 
property, and that, with reference to the 
affidavit. he gave explicit directions to his 
attorney and business manager that the affi- 
davit should not be used if it should occasion 
any doubt about his residence. The letters 
containing these instructions have not been 
published, but will probably be presented at 
the Convention. Colonel Roosevelt’s friends 
seem confident that the objection raised has 
no serious force. We refrain from express- 
ing an op'nion on this purely technical legal 
p°int until the full evidence has been placed 
before the public. Meanwhile general en- 
thusiasm for Colonel Roosevelt as a candidate 
has undoubtedly increased rather than dimin- 
ished. The Democrats of the State are at 
odds on the silver quest on, and if the Demo- 
cratic Convention to be held at Saratoga 
this week does not indorse the Chicago plat- 
form, the silver Democrats will hold a Con- 
vention of their own, will indorse the Chicago 
platform fully, and will nominate separate 
candidates. 
@& 


In New Jersey the Republican 
State Convention last week 
nominated the Hon. Foster M. Voorhees, who 
has been Acting Governor, by acclamation. 
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There is little or no doubt that he will 
be elected. The platform declared for the 
single standard, and indorsed the St. Louis 
platform and the general policy of the Admin- 
istration; a clause urging investigation into 
the conduct of the war was dropped from 
the platform. In Connecticut the Democrats 
nominated Mr. Daniel M. Morgan, of Bridge- 
port, as their candidate for Governor. He 
is a man of high personal character. The 
great fight in the Convention was over the 
money question, and the result was the ad -pt- 
ing of a financial plank declaring in favor of 
bimetallism as affording “the most stable 
standard of value,” and also declaring the 
party “ unalterably opposed to monometallism 
of any kind.” The gold-standard Democrats 
consider that this is a defeat for the free- 
silver element, as the gold-stardard men 
believe that the free coinage of silver 
would be silver monometallism. Whether 
the majority of the delegates who voted tor 
the resolution so believe or not is another 
question. No doubt, however, the defeat 
of a motion to substitute a direct indorse- 
ment of the Chicago platform was a distinct 
blow to the silver men. The Connecticut plat- 


form denounces the management of the war 


as regards the treatment of the soldiers, 
denounces the condition of civic affairs in 
Connecticut as corrupt, demands home rule 
for cities and boroughs, denources “the 
scandalous sale of valuable public rights and 
franchises in the State,” and invites atten- 
tion to the evils of the present method of 
representation in the Connectcut Gereral 
Assembly. The Michigan Republicans have 
unanimously renominated Governor Pingree 
by acclamation, and have commended his 
efforts for equalizing taxation in the State. 
The platform heartily icdorses both President 
McKinley and Secretary Alger. 


® 


Count Cassini, the Russian 
Ambassador in this country, 
in a recent interview with a newspaper corre- 
spondent, declares explicitly that Russian 
policy does not conflict w.th the interests of 
the United States in any part of the world, 
and especially in China. In building the 
Siberian raiiroad, he said, it was found that 
the route necessary to reach Vladivostok 
presented engineering difficulties that were 
practically insurmountable, and that in order 
to obtain a port which should be free from 
ice and thus make it possible for the railroad 
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to become a successful enterprise, Manchuria 
must be crossed. To secure these necessary 
conditions, and the traffic which will justify 
the building of the railroad, an ice-free termi- 
nus at the south was secured by obtaining 
from the Chinese Government, for a term of 
years, a lease of a large territory. This 
arrangement between Russia and China was 
not animated by hostile purposes toward 
other Powers. Russia has no desire to pre- 
vent other nations from increasing their com- 
mercial privileges in that country. The 
English have had a free hand in the neigh- 
borhood of Hong-Kong, and the Germans in 
the Shan-Tung Peninsula. In the judg- 
ment of the Russian Ambassador, there will 
be no real partition of China. It is not the 
purpose of the Russian Government to annex 
Chinese territory, but to secure the right of 
way for the Siberian railroad, with a commer- 
cial outlet from Siberia, together with other 
necessary commercial facilities for the great 
northeastern territory which Russia controls 
in Asia. This may all be true; what the 
Russian Ambassador fails to emphasize is the 
fact that the occupation of large sections of 
Chinese territory is practically a division of 
China. The fact ought to be accepted. 


@ 


In speaking of the occupation of 
Fashoda by the French expedi- 
tion under Major Marchand, we intimated 
the probability of a peaceful and satisfactory 
settlement of the French and English claims 
to the territory about Fashoda. News now 
comes that General Kitchener has returned to 
Omdurman from Fashoda, and that the Brit- 
ish pos:ess Fashoda. No collision between 
the French and English expeditions occurred, 
and Major Marchand, while refusing to retire 
from the territory without orders from the 
French Government, did not oppose the rais- 
ing of the British and Egyptian flags. The 
disputed claims can now be settled in peace 
and at leisure by the two Governments 
through diplomacy. Evidences increase that 
the opening up of the Souden to trade will 
be of great commercial importance. The 
Khalifa has not been captured, but his forces 
seem to have been dispersed completely, An 
indication of the terribie effectiveness of 
modern instruments of warfare, and espe- 
cially of machine guns, is shown by the fact 
that the losses of the Dervishes’ forces at the 
battle of Omdurman are put at ten thousand, 
while the combined British and Egyptian 
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army lost only about fifty killed. Probably 
never in history has there been such a ratio 
of loss in a great battle. 
& 

President Angell, on his return 
from Turkey last week, pointed 
out the difference between the 
claims which the United States is making 
upon Turkey for damages inflicted upon 
American citizens and the demands made by 
other Governments, The Su'tan has refused 
to recognize these claims, and has denied his 
responsibility upon grounds which are unsat- 
isfactory to all the Powers, including the 
United States. He bases his refusal on the 
alleged fact that the damages suffered by 
foreign citizens were the result of mob riots, 
and he has gone further and told the Euro- 
pean Powers that he is entitled to indemnities 
from them, because Eurcpeans fired upon 
and killed Turkish soldiers from their own 
houses, As a rule, the claims of the foreign 
Governments for damages are for losses sus- 
tained by their citizens through mob violence, 
while our claims are for property destroyed, 
not by mobs, but by soldiers who were sup- 
posed to be guarding that property, and who 
were, therefore, the agents of the Turkish 
Government. When this aspect of the 
American claims was pointed out to the Sul- 
tan, he stubbornly held the ground which he 
had previously taken, and refused to make 
any specific answers to the American claim. 
In the judgment of President Angell, an 
armed demonstration will be the only means 
of securing restitution from the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. The Sultan, according to the same 
authority, is a man of decided ability. He 
is the actual ruler of Turkey, and his pres- 
tige has been immensely increased by the 
success which attended Turkish arms in the 
war with Greece. That war has revived the 
Mohammedan spirit, and it is inaccurate any 
longer to speak of Turkey as the “sick man 
of Europe” That phrase hardly applies to 
a country which possesses a powerful army 
of 300,000 thoroughly equipped men, trained 
in modern tactics by German officers, and 
armed with weapons of the most improved 
kind. The real fact in the case, so far as 
the claims against Turkey are concerned, is 
probabiy thac the treasury is empty, and that, 
if the claims of one country were paid, the 
Sultan would be obliged to pay the claims of 
al o.hers, President Angell, commenting 
upou. this aspect of the case, said, very 
epigrammatically, “A bankrupt has an ad- 
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vantage; he can pay nothing, and owe the 
rest.” 


@ 


Archbishop Ireland's 
remarks on the policy 
of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in regard to Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines are wise and patriotic. 
He denies the statement that an ecclesias- 
tical commission will be sent from this coun- 
try to investigate Roman Catholic Church 
affairs in any of the islands, and asserts that 
the Spanish clergy will be left in charge, as 
being the most competent to deal with the 
new conditions imposed by our Government. 
We do not know whether the Archbishop 
speaks from personal knowledge when he 
says that the priests in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines will be in accord with 
American ideas and progress, or whether it 
is simply his own opinion; possibly instruc- 
tions have been issued from the Vatican as 
to the attitude of the Spanish clergy under 
the changed conditions The main point is 
that, according to Archbishop Ireland, the 
policy of.our Administration will be faith- 
fully supported by his Church. It is not yet 
settled whether the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of Cardinal Gibbons shall be extended so as 
to include the whole or a part of the ter- 
ritory. There is no doubt that the ameri- 
can Catholic clergy can co-operate most 
efficiently in facilitating the acceptance of 
American ideas and the practical adjust- 
ment of ecclesiastical administration in the 
islands to the new demands made upon it. 
But these will not be onerous; they will, in 
fact, make the Church comparatively free by 
separating it from the State. In the Philip- 
pines the religious orders have had fierce 
and vexatious contests with the civil power 
during more than three hundred years, and 
these will be henceforth most unlikely. When 
the clergy see that their religious rights are 
in no way interfered with, but rather secured 
by tolerance and impartial government, they 
are sure to recognize the benefits of their 
new allegiance. 


Church Problems 
in the Conquered Islands 


® 


The Quebec Conference is grad- 
ually nearing the vital questions 
intrusted to it. Senator Gray’s 
place on the United States Commission has 
been filled by the appointment of Senator 
Fauikner, of West Virginia. The proceed- 
ings were pleasantly interrupted for a day 
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by the ceremony of unveiling the Champlain 
monument, at which the Commissioners 
were present and were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. British war-ships took part in the 
celebration, and were joined by the Marble- 
head, commanded by Captain McCalla. Our 
sai ors were specially honored in the position 
assigned them as guard of honor facing the 
morument. It was generally felt that the 
celebration heightened the mutually friendly 
attitude of the Commissioners, though p-o- 
tests and counter-protests have been pouring 
in rapidly from both sides in behalf of spe- 
cial interests. Thus far the attitude of all 
the Commissioners has been reserved in re- 
gard to these interests; no promises have 
been made, and no intimations of fu:ure 
action have been given. On our side, depu- 
tations have arrived representing the National 
Grange, and speaking for the farmers of the 
United States; the Home Market Club, of 
Boston, representing a total capital interest 
of $700,000,000, mostly invested in manufac- 
turing; and two hundred and fifty of the prin- 
cipal lumbering firms in twenty-one States. 
The first two deputations strongly protested 
against any treaty of reciprocity whereby 
Canadian agricultural products should be ad- 
mitted free or at greatly reduced rates into 
this country, while the lumbermen vigorously 
opposed the admission of Canadian lumver 
free. Deputations also called for a modifica- 
tion of the bonding privi ege enjoyed by Cana- 
dian railways, though this was opposed by 
a representative of the Boston Merchants’ 
Associa’ion. On the other hand, a represent- 
ative of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, a deputation from the Province of 
Ontario in behalt of the lumber interest, and 
other representatives have been sent to 
oppose any concessions deemed injurious to 
cerain special interests. It is understood 
that Ontario will not consent to repeal the 
export duty on logs unless Canadian lumber 
is admitted free into this country. The Gov- 
ernors of New York, Ohio, and Michigan 
also sent the Fishery Commissioners of those 
Sta’es to procure an agreement, if possible, 
under which joint interna‘ional regula‘ions 
may be established regarding the preserva- 
tion of fish in the great lakes, It will thus 
be seen that the Commissioners of both 
countries are being diligentl , if perhaps not 
very impartially, informed in regard to the 
varied interests affected, though no presump- 
tion can be made of the effect produced by 
these deputations. It is obvious that the 
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Commissioners are not to look at these 
weighty matters in their local, or even exclu- 
sively in their national, relations, but also in 
the light of that international good will and 
advantage for which the Cunference was 
instituted. 
® 

The British We-t 

Invies have «.c ud 
against the efficiency of Mr. Chamb-rlain’s 
method of restoring prosperity to the islands, 
though warm y acknowledging his efforts .nd 
admitting the partial good hkely to result 
from them. Mr. Chamberiain’s scheme, 
which was recently outlined in The Out.ook, 
contemplates grants in aid of the sugar 
industry and the building of model sugar- 
factories as well as otner pullic improve- 
ments. At a conference r-ceutly held at 
Bridgetown, Barbadoes, and attended by 
deleg ites from nearly all the islands, as well 
as from Demerara and British Guiana, reso- 
lutions were passed which, after recognizing 
tl.e aid to be given by the home Government, 
referred to conditions of depression which 
could not be changed by it. These were, 
first, the failure of attempts thus far to 
arrange for a treaty of rec procity between 
this country and the islands; and, in the 
next place, the failure of the home Govern- 
ment to secure to the colonies the right to 
compete in the British market on equal terms 
with the bounty-fed sugar of the Continent. 
The demand was made that Great Britain 
either prohibit the importation of such sugar, 
or meet it by countervailing duties which 
should deprive the export-bounty system of 
its advantayes. It is noteworthy that the 
di cussio-s did not touch upon the question 
of annexation, either as concerns this country 
or Canada. The reports that resolutions of 
that character engaged the attention of dele- 
gates, or that any such movement existed, are 
without fuundation. But, after this emphatic 
assertion as to what the islands really need 
for a restoration of prosperity, it seems as if 
the case would, in a measure, need to be re- 
opened. The only reassuring fact in the 
meantime will be a fair trial of Mr. Chamber- 
Jain’s scheme to sec whether it will disappoint 
the predictions of a majority of the delegates, 


@ 


New South Wales has lately 
had a general election whose 
result is of more than provincial significance, 
by reason of its connection with Australian 
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federation. Mr. George Reid, the Prime 
Minister of the colony, appealed for support 
not only on provincial grounds, but for an 
indorsement of his course in opposing federa- 
tion during the campaign preceding the ref- 
erendum vote. The fact that his party now 
has a majority of only one, and that some of 
his stanchest supporters failed of re-election, 
is looked upon practically as a condemnation 
of his political conduct. The leading facts 
in regard to .\ustralian federation have al- 
ready been set forth in The Outlook, but the 
check received by the movement on account 
of the failure of New South Wales to give 
the required 80,000 votes has been explained 
only by facts which have very recently 
come tolight. According to cable dispatches 
and the opinions of Australian journals, Pre- 
mier Reid has not been playing a very credit- 
able part. There are reasons why New South 
Wales should ask for some changes in the 
Commonwealth Bill before she casts in her 
lot with federation; but Mr. Reid, who was 
one of Sir Henry Parkes’s firmest supporters 
in organizing the movement, knew that New 
South Wales could not get all the desired 
concessions, and allowed himself to be con- 
sidered the leading champion of federation— 
a position specially obligatory upon him 
by reason of Sir Henry Parkes’s death a few 
years ago. When the referendum vote came 
to be taken, Mr. Reid began to see almost 
insuperable objections to the scheme, and un- 
derwent a change of view which some could 
not: understand, but which others bluntly 
ascribed to a deal with the labor vote. 
Apart from Mr. Reid’s defection, some of his 
former supporters in the federation move- 
ment have urged another convention for the 
purpose of formulating some amendments 
whose acceptance by the other colonies will 
secure the support of New South Wales. 
The two points of contention are the ex- 
cessive financial burden imposed upon the 
latter colony by that part of the Common- 
wealth Bill relating to revenue and tax- 
ation, and a change in the present pro 
vision for equal representation in the Senate. 
The former point is the more exigent since 
New South Wales will, in the event of 
federation, have to give up free trade and 
her system of land taxation and excise in 
order to take her place in the federal sche ne 
of a protective tariff. It is beyond question 
that the supporters of the Commonwealth 
Bill in New South Wales consider the recent 
check to be only temporary. The centripetal 
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forces are too strong to permit the defeat of 
the movement. 


@ 


India and Egypt have 
as yet shared but little 
in the keen interest felt in Eastern markets. 
The President has recently appointed a 
commission to investigate the conditions of 
increased trade with China, with the cbject 
of extending and specializing the methods 
necessary to compete with European coun- 
tries. Our trade with India, though less 
valuable, would be less hampered by diffi- 
culties, yet very little effort has been made to 
promote it. Great Britain claims seventy 
per cent. of the imports, yet this has not been 
for many years the result of monopoly, and 
other competitors, such as Germany and 
Belgium, have secured a fair share of Indian 
trade. Recent investigations in behalf of 
one of our leading Chambers of Commerce 
have disclosed the excellent market for high- 
grade articles as well as others more in keep- 
ing with the needs of so immense an agri- 
cultural country as India. The agricultural 
and cotton-manufacturing interests demand 
agricultural and textile machinery; the ex- 
panding railway system, increasing railway 
supplies; the larger cities and towns offer 
an increasing market for the best and most 
varied kinds of articles demanded in our own 
highly civilized centers. It is a revelation to 
those whose commercial calculations had 
failed to include India by reason of its pov- 
erty and famines. Egypt also offers increas- 
ing inducements to American trade, especially 
by reason of British administration, which is 
constantly adding to the wealth and purchas- 
ing power of the country. Agricultural and 
textile machinery will be in increasing de- 
mand there; more especially the latter, as the 
excellent quality of cotton grown is encourag- 
ing its manufacture. In the articles enumer- 
ated, and in many others, England would be 
almost exclusively our competitor, and the 
articles are of a kind in which some of our 
most successful recent gains in export trade 
have been made. These are facts and con- 
ditions which must compel attention and lead 
to practical results. 


American Trade in India 
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Richard Malcolm 


Richard Malcolm Johnston 
J Johnston, the South- 


ern novelist, who died in Baltimore on Friday 
of last week, was a lawyer and a teacher as 
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well as a writer of fiction, but he will un- 
doubtedly be remembered chiefly as the 
writer of the humorous, natural, and simple 
tales of old-time life in Georgia. Such books 
as his “Dukesborough Tales” and other 
similar stories do a great deal to preserve in a 
simple and pleasant way the flavor and local 
color of the homely and typical incidents of a 
bygone generation of Southern country life. 


® 
Out of Its Field 


The movement for the nomination of Col- 
onel Roosevelt as Governor of this State on 
the Republican ticket is of National interest 
because it is, in effect, an effort to secure a 
Governor who shall represent the people of 
the State and not a political machine. The 
Citizens’ Union of this city, which was or- 
ganized for the purpose of securing efficient 
non-partisan administration of city affairs, 
has gone out of its field and has offered Mr. 
Roosevelt an independent nomination. This 
being the state of affairs, Dr. Seth Low has 
written a letter which is characteristically 
clear-sighted and to the point: 

I am not very wel] acquainted with the details 
of the situation, but, so far as I can Lasean opin- 
ion on the surface of things, I should think that 
the proposed action of the independents in this 
State is the one thing that can cause the defeat 
of Colonel Roosevelt and the possible loss of a 
sound-money Senator from New York, as well as 
sound-money Repvesentatives in Congress. On 
the other hand, I can see absolutely no benefit to 
accrue from the course which has been taken and 
which is proposed. It seems to me to be unrea- 
sonable and unprofitable, and simuar to the atti- 
tude of the Prohibitionists, who sacrifice all prac- 
tical results year after year for the sake of a 
theory. I regret to differ so radically from one 
whose opinion I value so highly as yours, but 
under the circumstances you can perceive that Ican 
take no part in an independent movement this year. 

The Citizens’ Union was organized to 
secure certain results in municipal affairs. 
It will become a power if it adheres to this 
purpose; for the thinking men of both parties 
are agreed that the separation of the affairs 
of the State from those of the city is neces- 
sary to wise and sound city government. 
To train the unthinking voter to consider the 
interest of the city first and only in municipal 
elections is the aim and hope of those who 
believe that the purification of politics must 
begin at the fouatain-head. 

Mr. Low’s attitude is logical. The impor- 
tant thing for the State is the nomination of 
State officers who are honest, independent, 
and capable, and that result in the adminis- 
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tration of the State affairs is the issue now 
before the people. To confuse that issue 
with another and different issue, and to jeop- 
ardize the success of Colonel Roosevelt, if he 
is nominated, in order to assert independence 
of the State party, would be a political 
blunder of the first magnitude. The attempt 
to form a third party out of a movement 
organized to nominate and elect to municipal 
offices men who should serve the city as the 
servants of the city, not as the political agents 
of a State machine, diverts that movement 
from its true end, and is likely to destroy its 
power while at the same time it defeats the 
man it strives to help. In declining the 
nomination of the Citizens’ Union Colonel 
Roosevelt has also been logical ; the Citizens’ 
Union was out of its field in tendering the 
nomination. If its managers now go on to 
make another nomination, they will destroy a 
sorely needed instrument of reform, and 
furnish one more evidence of the failure of 
reformers through lack of practical sense in 
dealing with public affairs, 


@ 


The Change in China 


The Outlook has recently reported a series 
of imperial edicts, so comprehensive in their 
policy of bringing China into line with Euro- 
pean methods and Western civilization as to 
be practically revolutionary. The provision 
for the establishment of an educational sys- 
tem along European lines, the granting of 
concessions tor the development of mining 
and railroad interests, the removal of re- 
strictions from the press, the granting of free 
speech, and the organization of a postal 
service, which would have created highways 
of intelligence to all parts of the Empire, 
showed that a comprehensive plan of reform 
was being worked out. Now comes the news 
that the Emperor Kwang-Su has been forced 
to abdicate in favor of the so-called Dowager 
Empress, Tsi-An, and that Kang-Yu-Wei, 
the Cantonese statesman and reformer, who 
has been recently in such close association 
with the Emperor and has undoubtedly exer- 
cised great influence over him, has been com- 
pelled to take refuge on a British steamer, 
while his papers have been put in the care of 
the British Consulate. Thus ends, for the 
moment, the effort to bring China into line 
with Japan in the assimilation of the methods 
of Western civilization. 

The story is an interesting one, and if the 
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curtain could be raised and the palace in- 
trigues disclosed, a State tragedy would be 
brought to light. The life of the Dowager 
Empress Tsi-An parallels that of the Czarina 
Catherine or of Catherine de Medici. When 
the Emperor Hien-Fung died in 1861, his son, 
a boy of six, was proclaimed his successor, 
and a few months later was brought to Pekin 
in company with the Dowager Empress, or 
principal widow of his father, and Tsi-An, 
who was one of his secondary wives. The 
young Emperor was to rule by the aid of a 
Board of Regents, but these Regents were 
removed on the day following the arrival of 
the party at the palace; Prince Kung, an 
uncle of the young King, and the two widows 
acting together to secure the substitution of 
the Dowager Empress, Tsi-Tsni, as Regent 
in place of a Board; Prince Kung to be Chief 
Minister, Four years later the Chief Minis- 
ter was removed, and the two women ruled 
together. He was subsequently reinstated, 
but found himself simply the instrument and 
creature of these ambitious women, In 1872 
the young Emperor married, and four months 
later he assumed the management of public 
business. In 1873 he exercised h.s authority 
to degrade Prince .Kung, but the very next 
day a decree signed by the two Empresses 
reinstated Prince Kung. Coincidently with 
his attempt to rue, the Emperor’s health 
began to fail, and he shortly died, the young 
Empress passing away almost at the same 
time, under very suspicious circums:ances. 
The two Dowager Empresses thereupon chose 
the present Emperor, who was ason of Prince 
Chung, and whose selection gave them a 
further lease of power. 

In 1881 the Empress Tsi-Tshi died, leav- 
ing the Dowager Empress, Tsi-An, sole ruler; 
and this death also was attended by suspicious 
circumstances. Tsi-An, having removed or 
survived the obstacles in her path, now be- 
came absolute mistress of the affairs of the 
Empire. Three years later she found occa- 
sion to dismiss Prince Kung, who has since 
remained in obscurity. Death came again 
to the assistance of the Empress by removing 
Prince Chung and his ally, the Marquis 
Tseng, and these deaths again were sur- 
rounded by suspicious c.rcumstances, 

Nine years ago the young Emperor was 
married to a lady who had been selected for 
him by the Empress Dowager; and the latter, 
on the occasion of the marriage, published 
her resignation in a farewell edict. But, in 
putting aside the semblance of power, Tsi- 
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An did not give uvits reality. She continued 
to rule with relentless energy. Li Hung 
Chang had long been her ablest ally, and 
probably owes it to her protection that to 
his recent losses of rank and office was rot 
added the loss ot his head. Three years 
ago. througn the intervention of tne Empress 
Dowager, Li went to Russia to attend 
the ceremonies connected with the corona- 
tion of the Czar. Since that time he has 
been the steady ally of Russia, and the rep- 
resentative of Russian influence in China; 
and it is at this point that the Great Powers 
appear as actors in this intricate State 
tregedy. Li Hung Chang has been recently 
restored to some of the posts which he was 
forced to give up. The young Emperor, 
under the influence of the Cantonese re- 
former, Kang-Yu-Wei, and undoubtedly in ac- 
cordance with his own instincts and desires— 
for he has shown a very definite purpose to 
familiarize hinself with Western methods— 
had apparently throwa off entirely the influ- 
ence of the Dowager Empress, Tsi-An, and 
was probably responding to English influence 
in the series of edicts which he has been 
making public. Whether the abdication of the 
Emperor, which is not unlikely to be followed 
by the news of his death, means that an am- 
bitious and unscrupulous woman has again 
taken the reins of power into her own bands, 
or that Russia has determined, by a master- 
stroke at the palace, to consolidate her own 
power in China, and to prevent the reorgani- 
zation of the Empire along modern lines, no 
one outside a very limited circle knows. 
The progress of China will not be stopped 
by these intrigues, but its lines of movement 
and its methods may be entirely changed. 


8 


The Danger in France 


The Dreyfus mystery deepens, and the 
political situation grows more threatening. 
Colonel Picquart. it will be remembered. was 
an officer in the secret service of the French 
army who some time ago announced his 
belief in the innocence of Captain Dreyfus 
as the result of certain investigations which 
he was directed to make by the War Depart- 
ment. These investigations suddenly ceased ; 
Colonel Picquart found that his correspond- 
ence was being examined; and he was un- 
expectedly ordered to service in North Africa. 
There was every appearance of a determina- 
tion on the partof the War Department to stop 
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the investigation which he was carrying on. 
The charge of revealing documents concern- 
ing the national defense was some time ago 
brought against Colonel Picquart, and on 
Wednesday of last week he was placed on 
trial before the Correctional Tribunal on that 
charge. The public prosecutor promptly 
asked for an adjourn ent,on the grouw.d 
that General Zuriincen, who had just resigned 
the position of Minister of War, had ordered 
the prosecution of Colonel Picquart on 
charges of forgery and of using forged docu- 
ments. General Zurlinden brought these 
charges while Minister of War; he then 
resigned and was appointed Military Gov- 
erLor of Paris; in that capacity he is now 
practically directing the pros-cution which 
he ordered as Minister. Colonel Picquart 
was promptly transferred from civil to mili- 
tary jurisdiction, and the sensational element 
which has pervaded this extraordinary case 
from the beginning was supplied when he rose 
and d+clared that he was probably speaking 
in public for the last time; that he should 
sleep in a military prison, and that he wished 
it understood that, if he should be found 
there dead, w:th the strangling-cord which 
killed Picard or the razor which destroyed 
Colonel Henry, the fact would be evidence 
of murder and not of suicide. Picard was 
a detective concerned in the Dreyfus mater, 
and was found hanged about a year ago, 
under very peculiar circumstances. Colonel 
Henry committed suicide three weeks ago. 
Colonel Picquart has disappeared from view. 
His friends are not allowed to communi- 
cate with him, and do not know where 
he is. Esterhazy, who is believed by many 
to be the chief villain in this remarkable 
drama, is still in London; is alleged to have 
made a confession in which he assumes re- 
sponsib:lity for the forgery of the original 
bordereau or memorandum which was the 
principal evidence against Dreyfus. 

This brief statement of the events of the 
week deepens the mystery of a case which 
promises to become as complex, as wide- 
spread in its implication of well-known people, 
and as disastrous in its results upon estab- 
lished reputations as the famous scandal of 
the diamond recklace in the reign of Louis 
XVI. The mystery which surrounds the 
case is one of its worst aspects. The whole 
country is plunged into moral perplexi'y and 
conjusion by it. There is universal distrust 
and suspicion, The French do not know 
whom to trust nor what to expect. Nor does 
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there seem to be any immediate prospect of 
solution of a mystery which will destroy the 
Government and perbaps overthrow the Re- 
public if it is not cleared up. The Commis- 
sion appointed by tne Minister of Justice, 
under the direction of the Cabinet, to con- 
sider the question of the revision of the whole 
Case 1s not able tu make a report, because it 
is evenly divided. But on Monday, at a 
Cabinet meeting at which all the mem- 
bers were present, it was resolved that a 
revision of the case should be had. The 
sp~cial commission headed by M. Sarrien, 
the Minister of Justice, had been evenly 
divided cn the question of revision, so that 
the final decision fell upon the Cabinet after 
all. The decision refers the case and all the 
docurrents connected with it to the Court of 
Cassation, to which also has been referred 
the petition of Madame Dreyfus for the grant- 
ing of a new trial for her husband. This 
decision was not reached without prolonged 
and hot discussion, if the reports of the meet- 
ing of the Cabinet are to be trusted; and 
the resignation of several Ministers may be 
anticipated. These are all, however, matters 
of minor importance. If the Goverment 
has determined to reopen the case, to aban- 
don arbitrary methods, and to pub.ish all 
the facts to the world, France is again on 
the higtroad to health and strength, and 
will recover the respect which her treat- 
ment of this matter has forfeited. Whether 
Dreytus is guilty or innocent has become a 
subordinate question. The real question is 
whether the French Government is willing 
to submit to the dictation of the army. So 
far, every step in the history of the Dreyfus 
case has been marked by violence, secrecy, 
arbitrary ioterference, and disregard of ju- 
dicial methods, The peril of the situation 
lies in the attitude of the army and in the 
apparent subservience of the Government to 
the general staff. The arbitrary transfer- 
ence of the case of Colonel Picquart from 
the civil to the military authorities, and his 
secret confinement in a military prison by 
the direction of the Military Governor of 
Paris, show that the French Republic has 
practically ceased to exist; for such methods 
are absolutely incompatible with self-govern- 
ment. The military power has usurped the 
civil power, military methods have taken the 
place of judicial methods, and France 1s 
to-day under a tyranny in the form of an 
irresponsibie power behind the Government. 
The lack of frankness and courageous leader- 
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ship in public affairs makes it possible for 
the leaders of the army to suovert the 
processes of law and to terrorize France; 
for France is today repeating the Terror in 
a mcdified form. 


@ 


Half-Truths and the Truth 


One of the most difficult duties laid upon a 
man is the balancing of his life between what 
appear to be antagonistic tendencies. That 
this is a duty is evident from the gravity of 
a failure to secure this balance. All ill-bal- 
anced character, extravagance of opinion, 
excesses of energy, tragic wastings of force, 
and the vast majority of those eccentricities 
which betray a distortion of nature, come 
from the failure to harmonize the diverse 
tendencies which are in every man’s heart 
and the diverse forces which play through 
every man’s life. It is impossible to give 
one’s self up whrlly to anything without 
spiritual loss ; even the pursuit of the high- 
est virtues and the noblest ends becomes an 
occasion of weakness if these virtues and 
ends are thrown out of their normal relations 
to the who'e order of life. In order to attain 
deep spirituality of nature one must be, in a 
sense, separated from the world; and yet no 
man can attain his full stature or greatly 
serve his fellows who is detached in fact or 
in feeling from the human brotherhood. One 
cannot compass the richest spiritual growth 
or attain the widest spiritual vision if he is 
of the world; neither can one secure either 
of these great ends unless he be zz the world. 
In order to lead his fellows one must attain 
the independence of the great teachers whose 
wisdom has always been the knowledge of 
God; but no one can touch the hearis of his 
brother men and guide them into higher 
paths unless he is so completely one with 
them in all the deeper experiences that he 
secures also the wisdom of the knowledge of 
man. 


The ball of the earth, like all the other 
stars that shine in the firmament, is in per- 
petual danger of flying into its sun or of 
rushing into space; and man, who lives on 
this flying ball played upon by two apparently 
antagonistic forces, must lose his life in order 
to save it, deny himself in order to be happy, 
and give all that he possesses in order to be 
permanently rich. If he hoards, he wastes; 
if he guards himself against sorrow by keeping 
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his affections at home, he impoverishes him. 
self; if he strives to escape the dangers of 
life by keeping out of the path of the tragic 
experiences, he invites inevitable disaster. 
At maturity he is told, if he longs to serve 
God, that he must be born again; inold age 
he is taught, if he longs to know God, that 
he must become as a little child. The st-uc- 
ture of his own nature seems to affirm that 
the highest wisdom is the exclusive posses- 
sion of those whose minds have had the most 
complete training, and in whose memory 
knowledge has found the amplest home; and 
yet itis written that out of the mouths. of 
babes God has ordained wisdom, and in the 
hearts of the poor and humble there is a 
light above the light of knowledge. When 
the Infinite took on the conditions of mor- 
tality and became a man, his place of birth 
was obscure, his parentage humble, his edu- 
cation slight, his divinity veiled by the low- 
liest aspects of humanity. The greatest of 
the apparent contradictions of life is the fact 
that God has led a human life; and Christ 
himself was a greater paradox than any of 
the paradoxes he uttered. 


In whatever field a man walks, he finds 
himself confronted and surrounded by these 
strange and confusing contradictions. He 
has a deep instinct for order, and yet he is 
born into a society full of the elements of 
disorder; he has a love of beauty, but he is 
encircled by ugliness in a thousand forms; 
he has a passion for freedom, but if he 
follows his own desires and surrenders to his 
own impulses, chains of habit are fastened 
upon him which are like bands of iron; and 
he does not need to study long in the school 
of life to discover that the only road to 
liberty is through obedience, and that he who 
would be a master must first be a servant. 
And this is only the beginning of that edu- 
cation which seems to reverse all the first 
impressions of the normal order of things. 
For the man learns not only that the earth 
turns toward the sun instead of the sun ris. 
ing upon the earth, but that the small things 
are great, and the great things small; that 
the sublimest duties are often the humblest 
in appearance, the noblest opportunities often 
the most insignificant at the first glance, and 
the loftiest natures the most unassuming. If 
he would be great, he must first become sim- 
ple; if he would lead his generation, he must 
be its foremost servant; if he would uncover 
the beauty of the world, he must find the 
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shining of that beauty close at hand and in 
the most familiar objects; if he would dis- 
cern the significance of life, he must invest 
the commonest persons and the most obscure 
conditions with the dignity of divine purpose 
and love. 


Is life, then, as some men have told us, 
an unintelligible paradox, a vast and fathom- 
less irony ? Is it true that, as Omar Khayy4m 
has said, 

We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 

Round with this Sun-illumin’d Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show? 
The paradoxes of life have their root in our 
ignorance; they are the result of our half- 
knowledge dealing with haif-truths. The 
moment a man comes to understand the order 
of the solar system, the sun no longer seems 
to revolve around theearth; and the moment 
aman discerns that this earthly experience 
is part of an endless life, that he is open to 
heavenly as well as earthly influences, that 
behind the apparent order there is another 
and a spiritual order, mystery remains, but 
confusion and contradiction vanish. There is 
no more irrationality in teaching a man a 
spiritual lesson through a sorrow. a loss, or a 
sacrifice, than in teaching a child a fact or 
truth which is still beyond the range of its 
full comprehension. All real education is in 
advance of the mind's power of entire appro- 
priation at the moment. The mature man 
no less than the child is always learning 
things which he does not perfectly understand 
at the moment, but which he will understand 
when experience has widened or deepened 
or ripened his nature. If by self-surrender one 
can secure pure and lasting freedom, there is 
no paradox in the giving up of the lesser for 
the greater good; if by losing his life a man 
can save that which is of more value than life, 
there is no jugglery with his intelligence in the 
process. Themomentone discerns the spiritual 
order behind the apparent disorder, there are 
no longer any paradoxes ; the apparent contra- 
dictions resolve themselves into harmonious 
adjustment as soon as one overlooks the 
entire field. There is no real antagonism 
between the force which impels the earth 
towards the sun and that which impels it 
towards the abysses of space; they are dif- 
ferent manifestations of the same force. In 
a shop one sees often two belts running in 
opposite directions, but he has only to climb 
a pair of stairs to discover that a single belt 
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is running over the drum! The earth is not 
solitary; it is part of a system, and can be 
understocd only when it is so regarded. 
Man is not perishable, but immortal; the 
things which surround him are material 
means to spiritual ends, material symbols 
of spiritual truths; life is not identical with 
its forms and appearances and conditions; it 
is divine and it is eternal. 


® 


Relaxation 


The ability to relax the tension of work is 
as important as the power of concentration; 
for the two processes combine in the doing 
of the highest kind of work. There are, it is 
true, great differences between men in capac- 
ity for sustained toil. Some men are able 
to put forth their energy at the highest point 
of efficiency for a short time only, while the 
endurance of others seems to be almost with- 
out limit. In manual or mechanical work it 
is mainly a question of physical or nervous 
resources ; in creative work, however, relax- 
ation is not a matter of choice; it is a matter 
of necessity, because it affects the quality of 
the product. In the alertness of attention, 
the full activity of every faculty, the glow of 
the imagination, which accompany the put- 
ting forth of the creative power, the whole 
force of the worker is concentrated and his 
whole nature is under the highest tension. 
Everything he holds of knowledge, skill, ex- 
perience, emotion, flows to one point; as 
waters which have gathered from the surface 
of a great stretch of country sometimes run 
together and sweep, in deep, swift current, 
through a narrow pass. In such moments 
there is a concentration of thought, imagi- 
nation, and spiritual energy which fuses all 
the forces of the worker into one force and 
directs that force to a single point. 

In such a moment there is obviously a 
closing in of a man’s nature from outward 
influences. The very momentum with which 
the absorbed worker is urged on in the ac- 
complishment of his design shuts him from 
those approaches of truth and knowledge 
which are made only when the mind is at 
ease. One sees a hundred things in the 
woods as he saunters through their depths 
which are invisible as he rushes through on 
a flying train; and one is conscious of a vast 
world of sights, sounds, and odors, when he 
sits out-of-doors at ease, of which he is ob- 
livious when he is absorbed in any kind of 
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task. Now, in order to give work the indi- 
viduality and freshness cf the creative spirit, 
one must be, at certain times, as open to these 
manifold influences from without as one must 
be, at other times, closed against them; the 
tension of the whole being which is necessary 
for the highest ach:evement must be inter- 
mitted. In the lower forms of work relaxa- 
tion is necessary for health; in the higher 
forms of work it is essential for creat'veness. 

It is a very superficial view of the nature 
of man which limits growth-to periods of 
self-conscious activity ; a view so superficial 
that it not only betrays ignorance of the real 
nature of man’s relaton to his world, but 
also of the real nature of work. Activity is 
not necessarily work ; it is often motion with- 
out direction, progress, or productiveness— 
mere waste of energy. In every field of life 
—religious, intellectual, material—there is 
an immense amount of activity which is a 
sheer waste of power. Work is energy in- 
telligently put forth; and intelligence in 
work depends largely upon keeping the whole 
nature in close and constant relation with all 
the sources of power. To be always doing 
something is to be as useless for the higher 
purposes of growth and influence as to be 


always idle; one can do nothing with a great 
show of energy. and one can do much with 


very little apvarent effort. In no ficld of 
work is the difference between barren and 
fruitful activity more evident than in teach- 
ing. Every one who has acquaintance with 
teachers knows the two types: the man who 
is never at rest, but who pushes through the 
school day, watch in hand, with gongs sound- 
ing, monitors marking, classes marching, reci- 
tations beginniog and ending with military 
. precision, sharply defined sections in each 
text-book arbitrarily covered in each period— 
a mechanic of tireless activity, who never by 
any chance touches the neart of the subj ct, 
opens the mind of the pupil, enriches his 
imagination, or liberates his personality; 
and the other type, the real teacher, who is 
concerned, not to sustain a mechanical in- 
dustry, but to create a dynamic energy; who 
cares more for truth than for facts, for 
ability than for dextericy, for skill of the 
soul than for cunning of the brain; who aims 
to put his pupil in heart with nature as well 
as in touch with her phenomena; to disclose 
the formative spirit in his‘ory as well as to 
convey accurate information; to uncover the 
depths of human life in literature as well as 
to set periods of literary development in 
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external order. Such a man may use few 
methods, and attach small importance to 
them; the railroad atmosphere of the sched- 
ule may be hateful to him in the school-room ; 
but he is the real worker, for he achieves 
that which his noisier and more bustling 
colleague misses—the education of his pupils. 
He is not content to impart kn »wiedge; he 
must a'so impart culture; for without culture 
knowledge is the barren possession of the 
inte‘lectual artisan. 

Now, culture involves repose, openness of 
mind, that spiritual hospitality which is pos- 
sible only when the nature is re.axed and lies 
fallow like the fields which are set aside in 
order that they may regain fertility. The 
higher the worker the deeper the need of 
relaxation in the large sense. A man must 
be nourished before he can feed others; must 
be enriched in his own nature before he can 
make others rich; must be inspired before 
he can reveal, prophesy, or create in any field. 
If he makes himself wholly a working power, 
he isolates himself from tne refreshment and 
re-creative power of tne living universe in 
which he toils; in that isolation he may do 
many things with feverish haste, but he can 
do nothing with commanding ability. He 
narrows his energy to a rivulet by cutiirg 
himself off from the hills on which the feed- 
ing springs rise and the clouds pour down 
their richness. The rivulet may be swift, 
but it can never have depth, volume, or force. 
The great streams in which the stars shine 
and on which the sails of commerce whiten 
and fade are fed by half a continent. 

To the man who is bent upon the highest 
personal efficiency through the most com- 
plete self-developrent a large part otf life 
must be set aside for that relaxation which, 
by relief from tension and from concentra- 
tion, puts the worker into relation with the 
influences and forces that nouri>h and inspire 
the spirit. The more one can gain in his 
pa:sive moods. the more will he have to give 
in his active moods; for the greater the 
range of one’s thought, the truer one’s insight, 
and the deeper ones force of imagination, 
the more will one’s skill express and convey. 
A man’s life ought to be immensely in excess 
of his expression, and a man’s life has its 
springs far below the plane of his work. 
Emerson's work reveals the man, because it 
contains the man, but the man was fashioned 
before the work began. The work played 
no small part in the unfolding of the man’s 
nature, but that which gave the work indi- 
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viduality and authority antedated both poems 
and essays. These primal qualities had their 
source in the personality of the thinker and 
poet, and were developed and refined by long 
intimacy with nature, by that fruitful quiet- 
ness and solitude which open the soul to the 
approach of the deepest truths and most 
liberating experiences. Emerson knew how 
to relax, to surrender to the hour and the 
place, to invite the higher powers by throw- 
ing all the doors open; and these receptive 
hours, when he gave himself into the keeping 
of the spirit, were the most fertile periods of 
his life; they enriched and inspired him for 
the hours of work. 


The British Trades-Union 
Congress 


The British workingman has been asked 
by the Trades-Union Congress recently held 
at Bristol to adopt a radical change in the 
method of contending for his asserted rights. 
In point of attendance and discussion the 
Congress was the most remarkable of recent 
years, and the presence of delegates from the 


United States, Japan, and New Zealand gave 
something of an international interest to its 


proceedings. The address of the President, 
Mr. J. O’Grady, outlined a new and distinct- 
ively political attitude for the workingmen 
represented at the Congress, and, as his 
views were typical of the majority, it would 
seem that the present methods of trades- 
unionism are looked upon as obsoiete. The 
most important position taken in the address, 
and afterwards affirmed by resolution, was: 
That trades-unions are no longer sufficient 
to meet the power of capital, and that a 
compiete reorganization of all trades, skilled 
and unskilled, into a Federation of Labor 
should supersede the limited functions of the 
present organizations. Not only so, but the 
proposed Federation is to be an indc pendent 
political party, adopting the principtes of 
Socialism. It should be noted that the dis- 
cussion of the socialistic resolution showed 
a large minority in opposition to it, and 
throughout the Congress there were proofs 
of strong dissent from some of the radical 
changes recommended. 

Though the principle of this Federation 
aS a new political party was adopted, no 
working plan was agreed upon, and the elabo- 
ration of one was postponed for consideration 
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at a special congress to be called next Jan- 
uary. Among other resolutions passed were 
those demanding an extension of the Factory 
and Compensation Acts to meet new cases 
arising ; favoring compulsory arbitration in 
trade disputes; demanding an eight-hour 
working day; advocating the taking over of 
railways by the Government; legalizing pay- 
ment of Members of Parliament; and minor 
resolutions providing for the protection of 
the physical condition of workers in certain 
trades. The socialistic resolution recom- 
mended the trades-unions to give their sup- 
port to the working-class Socialist parties on 
the ground that the labor problem will never 
be solved until the land and the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange are 
held as common property. 

Unquestionably the failure of the trades- 
unions to gain their point during the engi- 
neers’ and Welsh coal strikes, emphasized by 
the hopelessness of further acti»n on the old 
lines, largely caused the radical changes 
favored by the Congress. A compact Social- 
ist party resembling the German propaganda, 
well equipped financially, and specially or- 
ganized for electoral contests, was set forth 
as the only remedy for grievances which 
former efforts had failed tu redress. While 
the Congress was wiliing to accept a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act from a Conservative 
Administration, this was considered only the 
first in a series of legislative changes, one to 
be followed by complemental measures legal- 
izing old-age pensions and the abolition of 
contracting out. Afier the organization of 
the new party is completed, its first legislative 
aims are to be an eight-hour day and a mini- 
mum wage; then there will be efforts in 
furtherance of taxation reform and the na- 
tionalization of industry. 

This is the most ambitious attempt yet 
made to commit the working classes of Great 
Britain to a programme of collectivism. In 
the contests with the mine-owners and the 
employers of engineers, capital borrowed 
from the experience of the trades-unions and 
became more compactly .rganized; the latter 
now seek greater strength by a closer and 
more comprehensive organization than that 
of their opponents. In the proposed recon- 
struction provision is to be made for the 
largest possible support by the admission of 
unskiled trades, and each trade is to have all 
its workers enrolled as adherents of the new 
party. This will give some idea of the diffi- 
culties of organization to be grappled with, 
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for it will take a long time to make British 
workingmen politically of the same mind. In 
the attempt to form in Great Britain a new 
political party devoted to the interests of 
labor and animated by the collectivist prin- 
ciple, either of two courses may be chosen: 
independent or co-operative party action, the 
latter alternative finding its realization nat- 
urally in connection with the Liberals. It 
cannot be denied that the history of British 
politics gives scant encouragement to the 
prospect of any political organization outside 
of the two great parties. The present Labor 
party has only an insignificant representation 
in the House of Commons, nor has it exer- 
cised a noteworthy influence in electoral con- 
tests, except where it was willing to merge its 
vote and be content with a partial advantage. 
The so-called parties outside of the Liberals 
and Conservatives are little more than phases 
of sectional opinion which have no solid 
place in the esteem of the nation. The set- 
tled habit of the electorate is not tolerant of 
them as separate organizations aiming at 
political control. 

But the new party foreshadowed at the 
Bristol Congress would have, it seems to us, 
a still more remote chance of success, whether 


as an independent or as an allied organiza- 


tion. If a section of the Liberals should 
adopt some of the more radical tenets of 
collectivism, it would be read out of the 
party as alien to the traditions and the 
temperament of British party politics. The 
tenets would point ominously to an elaborate 
untried system—a concept repugnant to the 
British voter, who does not want a system, 
but a practical fighting issue. The intrusion 
of doctrinaire propositions as a medium of 
popular appeal would be bluntly resented as 
subversive of an established order. In this 
res.ect the English Socialist differs widely 
from the German. The former, with that 
Anglo-Saxon inconsistency which illustrates 
the union of free theorizing with practical 
action utterly dissevered from it, may believe 
as firmly in collectivism as the latter, but he 
intuitively perceives its uselessness as a party 
weapon. He will at best hope that gradu- 
ally, point by point and under the disguise 
of names which hide revolutionary meanings, 
isolated articles of his creed may find their 
way into the contentions of party politics. 
He may profess the most radical theories, 
but as a voter he is steadied by the conserva- 
tism which allots votes and theories to widely 
different uses, 
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The Best Books of the Year 


The Outlook's annual Book Number—put 
forth as it is at the height of the book-pu! 
lishing season and at the time when reade: 
are beginning to select those best of holida 
gifts, good new books—may lay claim to | 
called a well-established institution. It was, 
we believe, the first in the field of suc! 
illustrated book numbers, and the next issuc 
(which, as usual, will form the December 
Magazine Number of The Outlook) will be 
the tenth to appear. In addition to the gen- 
eral survey of the freshly published litera. 
ture of the autumn and the usual extensive 
announcements of publishers, our readers 
have always found in this number a group of 
timely articles relating to literary topics. 
This year a novel group of such articles with 
ample illustration will form the chief special 
feature. In another part of this week’s issue 
of The Outlook will be found an announce- 
ment about this subject to which we call 
attention. 

Briefly stated, it is proposed to ask our 
readers to hold immediately a sort of A/é6i- 
scite as to the best ten books of the year just 
closed with the end of September. A blank 
is provided in each copy of this issue which 
each reader is requested to fill out and return 
to us atonce. The ten books thus selected 
by vote, their authors, and the circumstances 
under which they were written, will form the 
general subject of a group of articles by 
writers and critics of standing, which can 
hardly fail to be distinctly and positively 
readable. The articles will be fully and 
originally illustrated. Apart from the inter- 
est in thus learning what the popular feeling is 
about the comparative merits of recent books. 
this method of choosing the particular sub- 
jects for treatment will give our readers a 
pleasant personal participation in this special 
number. Books voted for must have been 
published in the United States during the 
year ending September 30, but need not be 
by American authors. New editions and 
technical works are excluded. To the reader 
who first sends in the list which the ‘abula- 
tion shows to be that determined on by the 
general verdict, the works thus named will be 
presented by The Outlook; and when we 
consider the excellence of the notable pub- 
lications of the year, it may fairly be said 
that the fortunate reader will have in the ten 
works chosen no contemptible nucleus for a 
home library. 





Queen Wilhelmina and Her Realm 


By William Elliot Griffis 


“It is dark at the base of the lantern.” This Japanese 
proverb has been well illustrated in this month of the birth- 
day of two Queens in Holland. The very nearness in 
language, inheritance, ideas, and manners of the Dutch to 
the English-speaking peoples serves to exaggerate into 
caricature outward differences, and to “make darkness 
visible.” I could easily compile enough blunders, per- 
petrated by pens, pictures, and types in American and 
British journals, concerning recent Dutch events and per- 
sons, to show what a comparatively unknown land Holland 
still is. To represent Queen Wilhelmina as “crowned” in 
a Roman Catholic cathedral or a Lutheran church edifice, 
or to talk of “the compact entered into by William the 
Silent in 1813” (!), or to draw close analogies with the 
coronation ceremonies of absolute monarchs like the Czar, 
is to turn Dutch history into something like opera bouffe. 
The truth is quite different. In telling my story I shall 
speak of what I know and have seen. The white star 
which I wore made every policeman my guide, protector, 
and friend in densest crowds. The “red carnet” furnished 
me, potentially some months ago, through Dr. Abraham Kuyper, President of the Nether- 
lands Circle of Journalists, and actually placed in my hands August 30, signed and stamped 
by the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, and containing not only signatures but my own 
photograph, for recognition, was a veritable “ open sesame” to many doors. It placed me 
on the very best places for observation and hearing, and in the Nieuwe Kerk, directly in 
front of the Queen, when she read her brief address, which is a/ready a classic—I do not 
hesitate to call it this—and when she took solemn oath to her people to maintain their 
rights, and uttered her prayer: 

“Zoo waarlijk helpe mij God almachtig!” (So help me truly, almighty God.) 

There was no coronation proper. To say that Nederland is a democratic monarchy is 
not contradiction; it is a statement of balance and harmony. The Queen did not even wear 
a crown, but only a tiara. The whole programme was planned for the people’s enjoy- 
ment, and not for a favored few of “the court.” There was no “ religious ” ceremony— 
that is, no ecclesiastical formula or monopoly; but, as befits this land of long toleration and 
the leader among nations in freedom of conseience, Jew and Christian, Protestant and 
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Roman Catholic, Mennonite, Lutheran, and 
Reformed, took oath and made invocation to 
the Deity in his own way. Brief, impressive, 
thrilling, was this inauguration of a constitu- 
tional ruler overa free people. In spirit and 
in form the ceremony of September 6 was 
the renewal of the ancient covenant of affec- 
tion and loyalty between the house of Orange 
and the Dutch people, in mutual obedience 
to that fundamental law of the land which 
governs both ruler and ruled. Never, till 
the hand of death closes the doors of hearirg 
and memory, will the thrill imparted by that 
clear, strong, sweet voice be forgotten, as 
she spoke: 

“ IT count myself happy to rule the Dutch 
people, small in number, but great in courage, 
great in nature and in character. 

“The words of my ever-to-be-remembered 
father I make wholly my own: ‘The house of 
Orange can never, no never, do enough for 
the Netherlands.’” 

Thus is the spirit of William the Silent, 
lover of the peop‘e, maintainer of right and 
law, servant of servants, incarnated in this 
fair maiden of eighteen, strong in will, gra- 
cious in manner, lovely in person. 

Let my readers pardon apparent presump- 
tion of knowledge, but from one of the play- 
mates of the Queen. from another lady closely 
intimate with the Queen-mother and the maids 
of honor at court, and from a province-gov- 
ernor, and from oze of the ministers of the 
Royal Cabinet, I have learned most of the 
personal facts I state. Among others is this, 
that Wilhelmina’s proclamation to her people 
and the inaugucal address in the church 
were her own compositions, scarcely touched 
by her mother and gladly approved in both 
Chambers of the States-General; and the 
same wonderful voice that filled and thrilled 
all understanding hearers in the church, sur- 
prised and touched by its marvelous sweetness 
and power the guests at the State banquet in 
the palace. 

In the south transept of the “ New 
Church,” built before America was discov- 
ered, one may now see the splendid window, 
just unveiled, of stained glass ana colossal 
proportions, the gift of the people to the 
Queen, which shows, by historic figures and 
in allegory, the union of tae House of 
Orange and the Netherlands With richest 
colors, sheathed in light, it p'ctures William, 
Maurice, Frederick Henry, and the other 
four Williams, all stadholaers of the Repuv- 
lic, with their illustrious consorts, Louise de 
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Coligny, Amalia van Solms, Marie Stuart 

and (after “the Dutch t»ok Holland ” from 
their French “ deliverets ” in 1813) the thre: 
kings, William I., IL. III., and Queer 

Emma—the tender, wise, beloved mother o| 
Netherlands’ happy Queen. Beneath this 
double row of worthies, republican and rega! 
are two allegorical pictures that begin and 
bring to date the nation’s modern history 

In one, William of Orange makes a covenan! 
of love and service with the seven States 
federated by the Union of Utrecht in 1579. 
In the other, Wilhelmina, holding the Bible 

receives as a heavenly gift the Grondwet 
(constitution), and thus the ancient covenant 
of a family rich in nature's noblemen with a 
free nation is sealed again. 

Grand and appropriate is this picture 
wrought in material through which heaven’s 
light may ever stream; for, from palace to 
hut in the Low Countries, from Axel to 
Finsterwolde, and from Koeworden to the 
Hoek of Holland, the Bible is read, loved, 
and honored as from God—the foundation 
of home and State. Yet, here, in this land 
rescued from the very ocean, on which the 
Dutch “ found bread and asword,”’ ever since 
William (Catholic and Lutheran by birth 
and education and Calvinist by conviction) 
protected the Anabaptists—true spiritual 
ancestors of a majority of English-speaking 
Christians—conscience has been free. Pe:- 
fect liberty was not, is not, found anywhere 
on earth, but it has been ever strong and 
deep and wide in Holland. On the day ol 
the inauguration the clouds broke with im 
pressive timeliness, and the jeweled maiden 
in white, majestic in person and glorious in 
all her enviroz: ment, yet also most winsome 
in character, stood radiant in the sun’s tem 
pered light, the charm of all eyes. 

This was the central event in that honey- 
moon of festivities which began on Wihel- 
mina’s birthday, August 31, and ends—unless 
even the young Queen’s abundant energies 
flag—on September 17, by which time she 
will need a long nap at Soestdijk. Nineteen 
years ago, a pretty, rosy, plump bride, her- 
self descended from William the Silent and 
the princess of Waldeck-Pyrmont, Emma, 
wedded “the old King” William I1I. The 
baby born the next year redeemed the mon- 
arch’s waning popularity and gave joy to the 
nation. This year, on the eve of her daugh 
ter’s majority, ina tender address to the people, 
she resigned her station as Queen-regent 
Wilhelmina’s strong and beautiful proclama- 
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tion came next day, and was read in the 
churches in which the people of all forms of 
worship met by myriads. After this—for 
the Dutch are devout first—began the fun 
and play. The covetous and severe groaned, 
and some of the shopkeepers of Amsterdam 
fell into grief, wishing ‘the whole thing soon 
over,” for absolutely no business could be 
done during four days, and the joyful ar- 
rangements for the many brought derange- 
ment to the few during a week or more. 

To attempt description of the decorations 
and illuminations and of the crowds—singing, 
dancing, overflowing with fun and good 
humor, tickling each other with “ American 
fun-makers ” (peacock-feathers), and making 
Laocoén groups of each other by miles of 
colored paper rolls and strips, or to tell of 
the music and art, the costumes and archi- 
tecture, would be useless and tedious. Yet 
I must note some of the more intellectual 





and esthetic ways of the inauguration, as 
{well as those which pleased the eye and the 
palate. 

This is woman's century, and perhaps the 
next will even more be hers. In the Hague 
the national exhibition of woman's work in 
all lines of endeavor was a most suggestive 
and impressive display, showing, in light and 
shadow, astonishing needs, but great progress. 
But, a.though every town and village proves 
how good a helpmeet for the man the Dutch 
woman is, there is no Wellesley or Vassar 
College here yet. In the Congress of Diplo- 
matic History one could see how often the 
Dutch Republic had served as neutral ground 
for the meeting of the peace envoys of many 
nations. In Amsterdam the imposing col- 
lections of Rembrandt’s portraits and pictures 
showed, with fresh emphasis, the power of 
this king of shadows, master of light that 
reveals not its source, matchless portrayer of 
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THE FLOAT FOLLOWING REPRESENTS STEEN’S 


PICTURE *“*THE QUACK DOCTOR ” 


From the Historicc-Allegorical Procession at Amste-cam, September 7, 1898. 


the human face, painter of Puritanism, 
realistic interpreter of truth in all forms, lover 
of golden-browns. Then, in the same build- 
ing, to which the journalistic white star and 
red carnet gave instant admission, were the 
exhibitions of modern art, the gallery of his- 
torical paintiags, showing Netherlandish his- 
tory from Civilis to Thorbecke, the museum 
of relics of the House of Orange, and of the 
hundred or more varieties of national cos- 
tumes., 

At the House of the Press on Saturday 
evening, where the representative of The 
Outlook found one hundred ladies and gentle- 
men from many lands, and at the mansion of 
the Burgomaster, where jewels flashed and 
orders and decorations gleamed, we had our 
first taste of Amsterdam’s hospitality. The 
happy season had been ushered in by a royal 
shower of decorations as rich as that which 
fell in the lap of Danae of mythology. I 
recognized the names of several Dutch friends, 
men of letters, thus adorned. 

On Monday of the Kronings Feest, sev- 


enty thousand trained children sang in the 
public schools of Amsterdam, and received 
as many silvered commemorative medals. 
Soon after sunrise people began to mass in 
the thoroughfares leading to the Dam. Most 
Dutch cities began on a terp or artificial 
mound to which the prehistoric amphibious 
folk rushed for refuge when floods rolled in. 
By and by the terp became the dorp, or vil- 
lage, when the ground had been faced with 
timber and a dam built to hold the land fast. 
Gradually, by dams and canals, which helped 
to drain the spongy land, the cellarless 
houses were built, and the streets, named 
usually after the trades and occupations, the 
churches, the cloisters, the saints, or the 
heroes, were laid out. So grew up the dam 
on the Amstel, or Amsterdam, which the 
herrings first made rich, and over which 
Gijsbert, the feudal lord, ruled. In the fifteenth 
ceutury the Great Church was built—its most 
interesting corner being at Moses-and-Aaron 
S:reet and Dam—strange combination to 
English ears. Not until Spanish tyranny 

















REMBRAND?T’s “THE NIGHT WATCH ” 


From the Historico-Allegorical Procession at Amsterdam, Septem er 7, 188 
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was forever quelled for Dutchmen, in 1648, 
after eighty years’ struggle. was the superb 
City Hall, now the Palace, reared. «Called 
the eighth wonder of the world,” it stands 
on over 13,000 piles. 

The Haguc is the residence of the Queen, 
but Amsterdam is the city where sovereign 
and people exchange vows of mutual loyalty. 
After hours spent in seeing the guard drill 
and in studying the crowd while waiting on 
our tribune, or platform, directly opposite the 
veranda on which Wilhelmina was to stand, 
the joyful boom of the cannon announced her 
coming. The military, sailors, infantry, and 
cavalry first moved in and filled the square. 
Then, in a carriage 
drawn by eighthorses 
with postiliors, ap- 
peared two ladies; 
one young and fair, 
in white; the other 
substantial in years 
and figure, dressed in 
silk of a heliotrope 
shade. Bowing right 
and left, waving her 
lite pocket- hand- 
kerchief, Wilhelmina 
seemed not only over- 
flowing with happi- 
ness herself, but she 
put the clouds of ' 
spectators on the 
houses and the peo- 
ple below into a state 
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the guests from many countries gathered in 
the Nieuwe Kerk. My own seat was directly 
over the middle aisle and in front of the 
throne cha'r on the great platform. Em- 
broidered coats, orders, and decorations on 
the breasts of men of achievement, all the 
pomp and splendor of the heroes of army and 
navy, all the gorgzousness of richly gowned 
and _ jeweled ladies. were there. The purpie 
and black of the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
the Lutheran and Reformed pastors in caps 
and robes, the Jewish rabbis, the consuls, the 
gold-collared members of the States-Gereral, 
made enough variety in color; but the Chinese 
envoys, the diplomatic corps, the vassal 
princes of East India, 
were dazzling in bull- 
ion, color, fea*thers, 
swords, or medals. 
It must not be forgot- 
ten that Queen Wil- 
helmina rules, besides 
ber six million Dutch 
subjects, about thirty- 
five millions of the 
Malay race in the 
East Indian archi- 
pelago. Holland is 
the greatest coloniz- 
ing nationafter Great 
Britain. The Sultan 
of Siak—I should 
need two lines to 
write his full name 


_ se and titles—and the 
of unmeasured de- | } Kg By, deputed envoys of 
light. She rode es ep by = other Malay sultans, 
around the square, y "she, - 7 and the large delega- 
disappeared for a few "ge fare ? tion from the Far 
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moments in the one <9 
doorway made differ- 
ent from the others 
only by a velvet canopy—for the Palace 
has no one imposing entrance--and then 
reappeared on the veranda. Then all ban- 
ners dipped, swords gleamed, and muskets 
were held to a “present.” Yet this was 
not all, for the Queen herself had ar- 
ranged to meet her own people at even closer 
range. So the military were dismissed, and 
then, with order and deliberation, the long- 
held-back masses in the streets leading to 
the Dam moved into the space, and eighty 
thousand throats uttered welcome to the sweet 
lady in white who appeared on the balcony. 
* Leve de Koningin!” was the cry. 

On Tuesday the elect of Netherlands and 





THE QUEEN MOTIIER 


East, with their odd 
head-gear and golden 
garments, have made 
a striking featwe in all the spectacles of 
this week. By eleven o'clock the red- 
covered platform was filled with grandees, 
and the Queen-mother, who rode from the 
Palace, was in her seat next on the left 
to the chair soon to be filled. Wilhelmina, 
with her usual democratic determination, 
had willed to walk from the Palace to the 
chair occupied before her by her father 
and grandfather. So, after a storm of pop- 


ular cheering heard outside, we saw the 
lovely maiden in white and diamonds, wear- 
ing over her breast an orange scarf with 
a glittering star, and the velvet and ermine 
robe of royalty sweeping from her shoulders, 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA 


From a photogravh taken in the coronation robe 
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Its train was held up and then duly spread 
after she had taken her seat. About her 
stood her cabinet, ministers, and flag-bearers ; 
in front sat her legislators. Between both, 
on the red-velvet-covered table, were, indeed, 
the crown and sphere, emblems of royalty, but 
in the center and supreme was the Grondwet, 
the written constitution of the nation. 
Almost as simple as an American inau- 
guration was this of the Dutch Queen, in a 
kingdom that secures even more lib«rty 
than was known in the republic of 1579-1792. 
It consisted mainly of a wonderfulty clear and 
strong address, by a young girl who in person 
and carriage looked every inch a queen, and 
the mutual exchange of oaths of obedience 
to the consiitution by her and the members 
of her States-General. The whole ceremony 
lasted less than an hour. There was some 
music. Then all flags dipped, and, in a storm 
of cheers, the waving of hats, cries of “ Live 
the Queen,” the auditors slowly separated, 
delighted with the dignity, sweetness, and 
power to win hearts shown by the maid who 
so nobly incarnates the spirit and virtues of 
anoble house. The blending of girlish sim- 
plicity, womanly dignity, and a true wisdom 
and insight, shown in her speeches, carriage, 
and acts, augurs happily for the Netherlands. 
Especially careful has she been to please the 
people, the sailors, country-folk, fishermen 
and women, and the islanders who have come 
to see the sights, and the sight of all—the 
first lady of the Vaderland. Both in the 
afternoon and in the evening, mother and 
daughter rode through decorated Amsterdam, 
when the sky was almost hid from view by 
tags, festoons, arches, and mid-air fantasies, 
in which, with the red, white, and blue, was 
everywhere seen the orange. At night the 
double glory of reality and reflection along 
the canals and the white spangles and blazing 
frontlets of fire made a scene indescribable. 
Even the Dutch Puritans never parted 
with their organs, music, and art. On Wed- 
nesday morning, arrayed in light green, Wil- 
helmina, on the palace veranda, listened to 
the old national airs and the new anthems, 
one or two of which are by the venerable 
Nicholas Beets, author of “ Camera Obscura,” 
and living, at the age of eighty-six, in Utrecht. 
After morning music a great Volksfeest was 
held in the vast arena back of the Rijks 
Museum, where, before her Majesty, the 
gymnastic societies from all over the country 
marched, dipped banners, and exhibited skill 
and prowess in muscle. None of Diedrich 





Knickerbocker’s men of the beer-barrel 
model, or of Irving’s caricatures, could be 
seen here, but only clean-limbed, handsome 
manhood. One beautiful sight was the flight 
of fifteen hundred homing pigeons. 

Then followed a striking costume proces- 
sion, in which the makers of Dutch history 
moved in charming counterfeit before our 
eyes. Warriors and statesmen, stadholders 
and kings, painters, explorers, printers, living 
pictures, that had apparently just left the 
canvas and frames of Rembrandt and Jan 
Steen, marched by in the exact dress of the 
various periods. How we did pity them as 
they weltered in the blazing sun, under wig 
and helmet and lotty hat! The Arctic dis- 
coverers had the worst of it, in their polar- 
bear skin and seal coats; but the fellows in 
shining brass and glued or wired-on mus- 
tachios also compelled pity. Next day, be- 
hind the scenes, Prince Frederick Henry of 
the twenty-four hours previous, now a plain 
mynheer in every-day clothes, confessed to 
me how nearly he came to suffocation, and 
how early he went to bed, missing even the 
river-illumination and fireworks—at which 
so many aliens took vile colds. I question 
whether any water-féte was ever finer on 
earth than that seen on the Y river, Septem- 
ber 7, from 8 to 11 p.m, Gondolas, junks, 
galleons, yachts, steamers, every shape and 
size of boat, hung with lights numbering 
from one to twenty thousand, moved over 
the water, while royalty, the populace, and 
foreign guests rapturously enjoyed the scene. 

The next day, after her Majesty had 
inspected the heirlooms of her ancestors in 
the Orange-Nassau Exposition, | saw her 
again in the magnificent Concert Gebouw. 
She was dressed in figured white satin, with 
pink flowers in her hat corresponding to 
those wrought in her skirt. The King’s 
widow, as Emma is now styled, was in her 
favorite dress of lavender or heliotrope shade, 
richly embroidered with light-tinted flowers. 
Both, as usual, held bouquets of flowers. On 
the immense stage, backed by an organ 
which is one of the finest in Europe, and 
played by a master, sat seven hundred singers 
and players on instruments. The cantata in 
praise of the Queen, the touching soprano 
solos by Mrs. Reddingius, the sublime Twenty- 
third Psalm by half a hundred virgins in 
white, the sengs by Holland’s ablest tenor, 
and the Hallelujah chorus were rendered with 
amazing spirit and excellence of technique. 

In a round of pleasurable functions like a 
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crown of brilliants in memory, Wilhelmina’s 
presence and speech at the inauguration 
gleams first; but next, in personal enjoyment, 
was my sight of the Queen at the dramatic 
representation of “Orange in Netherlands,” 
on Thursday evening. I do not know to 
whom I was indebted for the honor, but I 
sat near enough to royalty to note the dim- 
ples in her elbows and the play of rose and 
white in her cheeks. Certainly in evening 
dress, amid the flashing lights, she could not 
look more handsome, and every movement 
seemed grace itself. In the audience sat the 
Javanese princes, members of the Cabinet, 
the royal governors of the provinces, the 
great burgomasters, and most of the lead- 
ing men of the Government, with their 
wives and daughters. The hour's tableaux 
and dialogues showed the scene of July 9, 
1672, when it seemed as if. before the dangers 
from the invading hosts of the French 
and Louis XIV., ard the quarrels of Tromp 
(which Britons, with traditional and almost 
sacred inaccuracy, write with a Vaz) and De 
Ruyter, Holland was to be crushed out of 
existence and the House of Orange come to 
desinence through disaster. William IIT., 
his gayly attired admirals, the regents of 
Holland’s grandest city, the Scheveningen 
fish-vrouw, Holland's sa¢roos (sailor), and 
the village folk, were all finely represented 
with spirit and art. The acting was superb. 
While in his grief and dejection, the genius 
of the House of Orange, a white-robed 
woman on the seashore, consoles the stad- 
holder, and prophesies that he will wear the 
crown of England, and that, despite storm 
and stress, both Holland and the House 
of Orange will live on in glory through 
the ages. Then, after marvelous mechani- 
cal effects and the soft, sweet music of the 
Wilhelmus Lied, there bursts into glowing 


light a panorama of history and a gallery of 
Orange leaders, with the portrait-figure of 
Wilhzlmina. At this all rose with the cry, 
“Leve de Koningin!” Amid the storm of 
homage, the graceful maiden stood with 
dignity, and then, bowing sweetly with smiles, 
made exit. 

To-day, Friday, the pageant and festivities 
are transferred to the Hague, and among 
other features is a solemn religious service 
in the Great Church, in which Wilhelmina 
was baptized, and where, in centuries gone 
(despite the very ornamental modern iron 
spire, like fashion’s notion of yesterday on 
a centenarian’s head), William I., Maurice, 
Barneveldt, Frederick Henry, and her other 
ancestors worshiped. Illumination by night 
and all sorts of festivities by day will run 
into next week. A banquet and fireworks at 
Scheveningen, receptions, honors, and enjoy- 
ments of various sorts, including a lunch 
with Mesdag, the painter, with a round of 
excursions, await the gentlemen and ladies 
of the press. 

On Sunday, September 11, in the English 
church in the Beguijn Hof, where, since 
Amsterdam declared for the Reformation. 
speakers of our tongue, including not a few 
of the founders of New England, have wor- 
shiped, a commemorative service is to be 
held; one of the addresses is to be on Divine 
Providence in the History of the Netherlands 
and the United States, ard the relations 
between the two peoples. 

“ Klein maar Dapper” was the motto of a 
band of boys whom I saw parading on the 
Dam square. Such is Holland—Little, but 
brave. Certainly God has used this small 
nation to accomplish great purposes. May 
Holland’s future be even greater than her 
past! 


The Hague, September 9, 1898. 

















WILLIAM I. AND HIS NOBLES 
From the Historico-Allegorical Procession at Amsterdam, September 7, 1898, 
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COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Photograph from a crayon drawing. 


Copyright, Rockwood, New York. 


Roosevelt and His Men 
By Jacob A. Riis 


’ \HERE was a thunder of hoofs on 
the road that descends the slope 
from Camp Wikoff to the Life 

Saving Station, and a squad of horsemen 

swarmed over the hill. A stocky, strongly 

built man on a big horse was in the lead, 

In his worn uniform and gray army hat 

he suggested irresistibly, as he swept by, 

Sheridan on his wild ride to “ Winchester, 

twenty miles away.” They were gone like 

the wind, leaping the muddy ford at the foot 
of the hill and galloping madly across the 
sands. My horse, that had been jogging along 
sedately enough till then, caught the spirit 
of the rush and made after them, hard as he 
could go, On the beach we caught up with 





them, riding in and out of the surf with 
shouts of delight, like so many centaurs at 
play. The salt spray dashed over them in 
showers of shining white, but they yelled 
back defiance at the ocean. Their leader 
watched them from his horse, and laughed 
loudly at their sport. 

They were Roosevelt and his men. “ Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders” belong to history now 
with the war in which they held such a pic- 
turesque place. Even as I write, the first 
steps are being taken toward mustering them 
out, and likely before this meets the eye of 
the reader the famous regiment will have 
been disbanded, and its members—those who 
survived the campaign before Santiago—will 
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have stepped back with their chief into the 
ranks of a people intent upon the arts of 
peace whence they came at the call of their 
country almost in a single day. I had seen 
them go, full of youthful spirits, spoiling for 
a fight, and it was my privilege to hear the 
last speech their Colonel made to them on 
the night when the news of the disbandment 
came. He had ridden up from the Com- 
manding General’s quarters with the mes- 
sage, and, calling his men about him in the 
broad street facing the officers’ tents, told 
them of the coming parting. 

“IT know what you were in the field,” he 
said. “You were brave and strong. I ask 
now of you that every man shall go back and 
serve his country as well in peace as he did 
in war. I can trust you to do it.” 

They tried to cheer, some of them, but 
they had no heart in it. The men went 
quietly to their tents with sober faces, and I 
saw in them that which warranted the trust 
their Colonel put in them. 

The Rough Riders were not, as many have 
supposed, a product of the war with Spain. 
On the contrary, the mounted riflemen were 
the historic arm of the United States from 
the earliest days of the Nation. In the War 
of the Revolution they came out of the West 
and killed or captured the whole of the Brit- 
ish forces at King’s Mountain. <A descend- 
ant of two of the three Colonels who com- 
manded them then fought with Roosevelt at 
Las Guasimas and on the St. Juan hill. 
They furnished the backbone of Andrew 
Jackson’s forces in the war of 1812. As the 
Texas Rangers they became famous in the 
troubles with Mexico. They conquered the 
French towns on the Illinois, and won the 
West from the Indians in a hundred bloody 
fights. In the Civil War they lost, to a great 
extent, their identity, but not their place in 
the van and the thick of the fight. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as a historian knew their 
record and value; as a hunter and a flains- 
man he knew where to find the material with 
which to fill up the long-broken ranks. It 
came at his summens from the plains and 
the cattle-ranges of the great West, from the 
mines of the Rocky Mountains, the hunting- 
trail of the wilderness, and from the counting- 
rooms and colleges of the East, wherever the 
spirit of adven‘ure had sent young men out 
with the rifle to hunt big game or to engage 
in the outdoor sports that train mind and 
body to endure uncomplainingly the hard- 
ships of campaigning. The Rough Riders 
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were the most composite lot that ever gath- 
ered under a regimental standard, but they 
were at the same time singularly typical of 
the spirit that conquered a continent in three 
generations, eminently American. Probably 
such another will never be got together 
again; in no other country on earth could it 
have been mustered to-day. The cowboy, 
the Indian trailer, the Indian himself, the 
packer and the hunter who had sought and 
killed the grizzly in single combat in his 
mountain fastness, touched elbows with the 
New Ycrk policeman who, for love of adven- 
ture, had followed his once chief to the war, 
with the college athlete, the football-player 
and the oarsman, the dare-devil mountaineer 
of Georgia, fresh from hunting moonshiners 
as a revenue officer, and with the society 
man, the child of luxury and wealth from the 
East, bent upon proving that a life of ease 
had dulled neither his manhood nor his serse 
of our common citizenship. They did it in 
a way that was a revelation to some who 
under other circumstances and in a different 
environment would have called them “ dudes.” 
In the fight they were the coolest and in the 
camp frequently the handiest of the lo. 
One whose name is synonymous with exclu- 
siveness in New York's “smart set,” and 
who for bravery in tke face of the enemy 
rose to command of his troop, achieved 
among his brother officers the reputation of 
being handiest at “ washing up ” after “ grub,” 
when they had any. And it happened more 
than once on the leng marches through the 
Cuban jungle, when “Roosevelt's Rough 
Riders,” compelled to campaign on foot, in 
humorous desperation had taken the more 
fitting tit'e of “Wood's Weary Walkers” to 
themselves, thatsome Eastern-bred man with 
normal manners of languid elegance was 
able to relieve his hardier Western neighbor 
who had never walked five miles on foot in 
his iife. When at the end of the march the 
college chap came trudging up cheerfully 
carrying two packs beside his own and ready 
for the chores of camp that his tired com- 
rade might rest, a gap was closed then and 
there in our national life that had yawned 
wider than it had any right to. More than 
all political arguents, more than all the 
preachments of well-meaning sociologists, 
did this brief summer's campaign contribute 
to fill out the gap between East and West, 
between North and South, between “the 
classes and the masses,” unless I greatly 
mistake. It was not in the contract, but it 
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came out so when once they got a fair look 
at each other and saw that in truth they were 
brothers. 

There were clergymen in the ranks. I am 
not referring now to Chaplain Brown, whose 
stout defense of his Western men—he was 
from Prescott, Arizona—when he thought I 
was attacking them, | remember with mingled 
amusement and pleasure. He was an Epis- 
copalian of no special affiliation with high 
church or low church tendencies within his 
fold. “You see, I don’t go much on the 
fringes of religion,” he said simply. He was 
after the genuine article. and he found it in 
his cowboy friends—real reverence, and such 
singing! He was holding forth to me u,on 
this theme as we lay in the long grass, when 
I ventured to remark that I had heard that 
his people were given to violence, shooting- 
matches, and such. He denied it hotly. 
They were the quietest, nicest fellows; only 
once in a while, when a fellow was caught 
cheating at cards, then— 

“ But,” argued the Chaplain, rising cn his 
elbow and earnestly pointing a spear of grass 
he had been chewing at me, “when a man 
cheats at cards, he ought to be shot, oughtn’t 
he? Well, then, that is all.” 

I confess to a certain enjoyment in the 
thought of Chaplain Brown’s theology on a 
background of the Rough Riders’ singing at 
“meetin’” in the woods. The combination 
suggests that first funeral on the ridge at 
Guantanamo, with the marines growling out 
the responses to the Chaplain’s prayer be- 
tween pot-shots at the enemy, flat on their 
stomachs under the sudden attack; and, 
indeed, Colonel Roosevelt himself gave testi- 
mony that he had seen Chaplain Brown bring 
in wounded men from the field under circum- 
stances that were distinctly stirring. But for 
all that the Chaplain is a digression. The 
clergymen I was thinking of wore no shoulder- 
straps. They carried guns. One of them 
came up to bid his Colonel good-by when I 
was sitting with him. He was tall and 
straight, and of few words. 

«“ That man,” said Mr. Roosevelt, as he 
went across the field back to the camp, 
“represents probably the very best type of 
our people. He is a Methodist preacher, of 
the old circuit-rider’s stock, strong, fearless, 
self-reliant. His people had been in all our 
wars before him, and he came as a matter of 
course. You should have seen him one 
mornirg sitting in the bomb-proof with his 
head just below the traverse where the 
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shrapnel kept cracking over his hat. They 
couldn’t touch him, as he knew, and he sat 
there as unconcerned as if there were no such 
thing as guns and battles, breaking the beans 
for his coffee with the butt of his revolver. 
He wasn’t going into the fight without his 
coffee. He was a game preacher.” 

An hour later, when, after a visit to the two 
mascots of the regiment—Josie, the moun- 
tain lion, and the eagle, Jack—I was chatting 
with Lieutenant Ferguson, a young English 
man who won signal distinction in battle, the 
flap of the tent was raised and a tall trooper 
darkened the entrance. He came to make a 
report, and stood silently at attention while 
the officer examined it. His questions he 
answered in monosyllables. ‘“ That was Pol- 
luck,” said his superior when he was gone. 
“ He is a full-blooded Pawnee. He has never 
anything to say, but you should see him in a 
fight. I shall never forget the ungodly war- 
whoop he let out when we went up the San 
Juan hill. I mistrust that it scared the 
Spaniards almost as much as our charge did. 
I know that it almost took my breath away.” 

Such was the material of which the regi- 
ment was made. Ninety-five per cent. had 
herded cattle on horseback, on the great 
plains, at some time or other. A majority 
had been under fire. The rifle was their 
natural weapon. They were not to be stam- 
peded, and they knew how readily to find 
the range of the enemy's sharpshooters, a 
fact that rendered them far more effective in 
a fight than the average volunteer, who had 
hardly a speaking acquaintance with his gun. 
Ninety per cent. of the Rough Riders were 
Americans born and bred. Perhaps a hun- 
dred were of foreign birth—-German, Nor- 
wegian, English. There were Catholics and 
Protestants, and they joined with equal fervor 
in the singing that edified Chaplain Brown. 
They stood all on the same footing. The 
old American plan ruled: every one on his 
merits, In the last batch recommended for 
promotion by Colonel Roosevelt for gallantry 
in the field was a Jew. The result of it all 
was acorps that excited the admiration of the 
regulars who fought side by side with them. 

Of their. gameness innumerable stories 
have been told. The Indian Isabel was shot 
four times in the fight at Las Guasimas, but 
stayed in the firing-line to the end. Private 
Sievers, shot through the body, demanded 
to be propped up against a tree and given 
his rifle and canteen. So fitted out, he 
fought on until his comrades charged for- 
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ward and he could no longer shoot without 
danger of hitting them. The ambulance 
men found him and tock him to the hospital 
in the rear, deeming his wound mortal. In 
the camp he was supposed to be dead until, 
a week later, he came limping out on foot. 
He had got tired of the hospital and started 
jor the front where “something was going 
on.” So with the carpenter Powland from 
Santa Fé, who was shot through the side, and 
sent back by Colonel Roosevelt, who saw the 
blood dripping from the wound. He went 
obediently until he was cut of sight, and then 
sneaked back into the ranks. After it was 
over they seized him and took him back to 
the hospital, where the surgeons to!d him he 
would have to be shipped north. That night 
he escaped and crawled back to the front as 
best he could. He fought beside his Colonel 
all through the Santiago fight. 

It was predicted that, with their antecedents, 
they could not be disciplined so as to become 
effective in the field; but exactly the opposite 
happened. They showed the world the new 
spectacie of a body of men who could think 
and yet be soldiers ; who obeyed, not because 
they had to, but because it was right they 
should, and they liked to. They might not 
have been perfect in what the Chaplain 
would have called the fringes of soldiering. 
The pipe-clay and the regulations. and all 
that, they knew nothing about. But they 
kept order in their camp, and they knew the 
command Forward, when it was given. In 
their brief campaign they had no opportunity 
to learn any other. The‘r soldiers’ manual 
was brief. It forbade grumbling, ard there 
was none. Three days they camped out in 
the sun and rain on the San Juan hills, fight- 
ing by day and digging burrows by night. 
with little to eat and only the ditczes to 
sleep in, but not a complaint was heard. 
When the enemy attacked, suddenly and in 
full force, at three o’clock in the morning, 
they were there to meet him, ard, hungry and 
shivering, drenched through and through by 
the rains and by the heavy dews, they drove 
him back. 

“ That is the test,” said their commander, 
speaking of it afterward: “to wake up men 
at three o'clock in the morning who have 
had nothing to eat, perhaps for days, and 
nothing to cover them; to wake them up 
suddenly to a big fight, and have them all 
run the right way; that is the test. There 
wasn’t a man who went to the rear.” 

The Rough Riders were natural “scrap- 
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pers,” from the Colonel down, The science 
of war as they took it from him and practiced 
it summed itself up in the simple formula 
to “strike hard, strike quick, and when in 
doubt go forward.” It was so Napoleon 
won his victories. But the Spaniards com- 
plained bitterly. The Americans did not 
fight according to the rules of war, they 
wailed. «They go forward when fired upon 
instead of falling back.” Accordingly they, 
the Spaniards, were comgelled to run, which 
they did, denouncing the irregularity of the 
proceeding. It was irregular. It was one 
of the several things in this extraordinary 
war that did violence to all the traditions, 
and tangled up military precedent and red 
tape in the field in a hopeless snarl. How- 
ever, enough remained over in camp, after 
the fighting was over, to more than make up 
for it. 

The regiment was before the people al- 
mest continuously for threemonths., Raised, 
organized, equipped, and carried to Cuba 
within a month by the same splendid energy 
acd executive force that fitted out the navy 
for its victorious fights in the East and West, 
it took the field at once and kept it till the 
army rested upon its arms under the walls of 
Santiago. All the way up it had been the 
vanguard. Colonel Roosevelt had resigned 
his office as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
just in time to lead his boys to Cuba as next 
in command. The commander at the start 
was his friend, Colonel Leonard Wood, an 
old army man, who is just such another as 
he and has made a unique record for hard 
common sense and ability as Military Gov- 
ernor of Santiago. From that time on the 
dispatches from the front dealt daily with the 
Rough Riders’ exploits. When, at Las Gua- 
simas with General Young’s corps, they drove 
before them four times their number of 
Spaniards, frightened at their impetuous 
rush in the face of a withering fire from the 
shelter of an impenetrable juagle, the croak- 
ers said that they were ambushed, and, as in 
the old days when Roosevelt led the police 
phalanx, the cry was raised at home that he 
should be put on trial, court-martialed. The 
fact was that the Rough Riders were fight- 
ing a most carefully planned battle. It was 
the way they won that frightened the cravens 
at home, as it did the Spaniards. The vic- 
tory cost some precious lives, but it is at 
such cost that victories are won, and the 
moral effect of the attack was very great. 
Beyond a doubt it saved worse bloodshed 
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later on. It has been Theodore Roosevelt's 
lot often to be charged with rashness, with 
what his critics in the rear are pleased to call 
his “lack of tact.” It is the tribute paid by 
timidity to unquestioning courage. Roose- 
velt is very far from being rash. His prac- 
tice is, on the contrary, to study a situation 
most carefully in all its bearings before he 
takes action, and until he has got a perfect 
grasp of it. But, having made up his mind 
where the right of the thing lies, he is as 
swift to action as he was deliberate in coun- 
cil. There is then no longer another side to 
the case with him. The campaign having 
been carefully planned, and General Wheeler 
having issued his orders to attack the enemy, 
the thing left to do was to charge. And they 
charged. The number of the enemy had 
nothing to do with it, nor the fact that he 
was intrenched, invisible, whereas they were 
exposed, in full sight. He was to be driven 
out; and he was driven out. That was war 
on the American plan, as understood by the 
Rough Riders. 

Ten days of marching and fighting in the 
bush culminated in the storming of the San 
Juan hills, with Colonel Roosevelt in full com- 
mand, Colonel Wood having been deservedly 
promoted after Las Guasimas. The story of 
the famous charge up the barren slope, of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s summons to his men as 
they halted under a perfect hail-storm of bul- 
lets to pull themselves together, of the splen- 
did bravery of the colored cavalry regiment 
that had been lying out with the Rough 
Riders in the trenches and now came to the 
support of their chums with a rush, and of 
the victory wrested from the Spaniards when 
all depended upon the success of the attack, 
will be told in years to come at every Ameri- 
can fireside. How much of the quick success 
of the campaign is really due to the Roose- 
velt Rough Riders, what fates hung in the 
balance when their impetuous rush saved the 
day, when retreat had been counseled and in 
effect decided, we shall understand better as 
time completes the disclosures concerning 
the real state of the invading army on the 
night of June 30. Let it be enough now to 
say that it did save the day. Others fought 
as valiantly, but the honor of breaking the 
Spanish lines belongs to the Rough Riders, 
as the honor and credit of standing firmly for 
an immediate advance upon the enemy’s 
works belongs to their Colonel and his bold 
comrades in the council of the chiefs in that 
fateful night. 


[1 October 


It was one of the unexpected things in 
this campaign that seems destined to set so 
many things right, that out of it should come 
the appreciation of the colored soldier as 
man and brother by those even who so lately 
fought to keep him a chattel. It fell to the 
lot of General “ Joe’ Wheeler, the old Con- 
federate warrior, to command the two regi- 
ments of colored troops, the Ninth and Tenth 
Cavalry, and no one will bear readier testi- 
mony than he to the splendid record they 
made. Of their patience under the manifold 
hardships of roughing it in the tropics, their 
helpfulness in the camp and their prowess in 
battle, their uncomplaining suffering when 
lying wounded and helpless, stories enough 
are told to win for them fairly the real 
brotherhood with their white-skinned fellows 
which they crave. The most touching of the 
many I heard was that of a negro trooper 
who, struck by a bullet that had cut an artery 
in his neck, was lying helpless, in danger of 
bleeding to death, when a Rough Rider came 
to his assistance. There was only one thing to 
be done: to stop the bleeding till a surgeon 
came. A tourniquet could not be applied 
where the wound was. The Rough Rider 
put his thumb on the artery and held it there 
while he waited. The fighting drifted away 
over the hill. He followed his comrades 
with longing eyes till the last was lost to 
sight. His place was there; but if he 
abandoned the wounded cavalryman, it was 
to let him die. He dropped his gun and 
stayed. Not until the battle was won did the 
surgeon come that way; but the trooper’s life 
was saved. He told of itin the hospital with 
tears in his voice: “ He done that to me, he 
did ; stayed by me an hour and a half, and 
me only a nigger !” 

The colored soldiers had taken a great 
liking to their gallant side-partners. They 
believed them invincible, and in the belief 
became nearly so themselves. The Rough 
Riders became their mascot. They would 
have gone through fire for them, and in sober 
fact they did. So fighting and burrowing 
together, holding every foot they gained from 
the enemy, they came at last to the gates of 
the beleaguered city, and there were stayed 
by the white flag of truce. Two weeks they 
lay in the trenches ready to attack when the 
word was given, and then came the sur- 
render. Up to that point the Rough Riders 
had borne up splendidly. Poor rations had 
no terrors for them. If “cold hog” was the 
sole item on the bill of fare, it went down 
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with a toast to better days. Starvation they 
bore without grumbling while fighting for 
their lives and their country. The sleepless 
night, the rain-storms in the trenches, the 
creeping things that disgust Northern men, 
the tarantulas and the horrible crabs, they 
took as they came. It was not until they 
were fairly back home, in Camp Wikoff, that 
they rebelled against tainted food sent up 
from the ship and demanded something 
decent to eat. But before that they had 
their dark day, when the fever came and la‘d 
low those whom the enemy’s bullets had 
spared, 

It was then, when the fighting was over 
but a worse enemy threatened than the one 
they had beaten in his breastworks—an 
ally on whose aid the Spaniards had openly 
counted, and, but for the way in which they 
were rushed from the first, would not have 
counted in vain—that the Rough Riders 
were able to render their greatest service to 
their country, through their gallant chief. 
Until Colonel Roosevelt's round robin, signed 
by all the general officers of the army in Cuba, 
startled the American people and caused 
measures of instant relief to be set on foot, 
the fearful truth that the army was perishing 
from privation and fever was not known. 
The cry it sent up was: “ Take us home! 
We will fight for the flag to the last man, if 
need be. But now our fighting is done, we 
w'll not be left here to die.” It was signifi- 
cant that the duty of making the unwelcome 
disclosure fell to the Colonel of the Rough 
Riders. Of all the officers who signed it he 
was probably the youngest; but from no one 
could the warning have come with greater 
force. 

The Colonel of the Rough Riders at the 
head of his men on San Juan hill, much as 
I like the picture, is not half so heroic a 
figure to me as Roosevelt in this hour of 
danger ard doubt, shouldering the blame for 
the step he knew to be right. Perhaps it is 
because I know him better and love him so. 
Here was this man who had left an office of 
dignity and great importance in the Adminis- 
tration to go to the war he had champiored 
as justand right; who had left a family of little 
children to expose his life daily and hourly in 
the very forefront of battle; whose every 
friend in political life had blamed him hotly, 
warning him that he was wrecking a promis- 
ing career in a quixotic enterprise—apparently 
justifying their predictions at a critical mo- 
ment by deliberately shouldering the odium 
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of practically censuring the Administration 
of which he was so recently a member. For 
that was what his letter amounted to; neither 
did the Administration long let him remain 
in doubt that it had so accepted it. Verily, 
it is not strange if there were those who would 
have shrunk from the duty, ard called him 
“rash for doing what he did. They did 
not know the man. It was enough for him 
that it was duty, that it was right. He 
never had other standard than that. 

So the army came home, his Rough Riders 
with it, ragged, sore, famished, enfeebled, 
wit yawning gaps in its ranks, but saved, 
they to tell of his courage and unwearying 
patience; how in the fight he was always 
where the bullets flew thickest, until he seemed 
to them to have a charmed life; how, when 
it was over, as they lay out in the jungle and 
in the trenches at night, they found him 
always there, never tiring of looking after 
his men, of seeing that the wounded were 
cared for and the well were fed; ready to 
follow him through thick and thin wherever 
he led, but unwilling to loaf in camp or to 
do police duty when the country was no 
longer in need of then to fight. Once 
more the right had prevailed, ard the coun- 
sel of expediency been shamed. Roosevelt's 
Rough Riders had written their name in 
history. 

“They were the finest fellows, and they 
were dead game. It was the privilege of a 
lifetime to have commanded such a regiment. 
It was a hard campaign, but they were beau- 
tiful days—and we won.” 

We were lying in the grass at his tent, 
under the starry Augustsky. Taps had been 
sounded long since. The Colonel's eye 
wandered thoughtfully down the long line of 
white tents in which the lights were dying 
out one by one. From a darker line in front. 
where a thousand horses were te*hered, quietly 
munching their supper, came an occasional 
low whinnying. That and the washing of 
the surf on the distant beach were the only 
sounds that broke the stillness of the night. 
A bright meteor shot athwart the sky, leaving 
a shining trail, and fell far out beyond the 
lighthouse. We watched it in silence. I 


He knew 


know what my thoughts were. 
his own. 

«Oh, well! he said, with a half-sigh, and 
arose, “so all things pass away. 
were beautiful days. ’ 

I knocked the ashes from my cigar, and 
we went in. 


But they 
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James Russell Lowell and His Friends’ 


By Edward Everett Hale 


XITI.—MR. LOWELL IN SPAIN 


HEN, a year ago last spring, | 
began the collection of materials 
for this series of papers, I cer- 


tainly did not think that this chapter would 
have to include any study of our political 
relations with Spain through the century of 
our national existence. Yet now that in 
June of 1898, with an army landing in Porto 
Rico, I weave together the materials for this 
chapter, I do not turn far from “ Lowell's 
Friends ” if I speak of Spanish politics. 

The reader ought to understand that while 
the Spanish mission has always been spoken 
of by uninformed people as a somewhat lazy 
corner in that somewhat old-fashioned salon 
which takes the name of “ Diplomacy,” the 
United States Minister in Spain has always 
been walking amidst hot coals, or explosive 
friction matches. Some drowsy people, 
whose principal business in life has been to 
cut off the coupons from securities which 
other people had earned for them, waked up 
the other day with surprise to learn that this 
country had at last taken up the gauntlet of 
war. The United States meant to finish the 
job which Drake and Burleigh and Howard 
and Elizabeth left unfinished three centuries 
ago. But other people were not surprised. 
If they have cared about the history of the 
hundred years which have made the United 
States a nation—and which have seen ten or 
twelve changes either of constitution or of 
dynasty.in Spain—men have known that 
open questions, some of them of great seri- 
ousness, have all the time entangled the dip- 
lomatic web which was woven between the 
two nations. 

Into the heritage of these complications 
Lowell came when—in a pacific time—he 
presented his credentials at Madrid. The 
sovereign then on the throne was Alfonso 
XII.,and one of Lowell's earliest dispatches 
describes the ceremonies attending his mar- 
riage with Mercedes, the young Princess. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs was Don 
Fernando Calderon Collantes. The _ short- 
lived republic which began in 1873, on the 
abdication of Amadeus of Savoy, had, in 
its time, given way, and the old Bourbon 
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family had returned in the person of Alfonso 
XII. 

In the short period of the republic I hap- 
pened to be editing a monthly magazine in 
soston. Like most intelligent Americans, I 
hoped to see republican government extend 
itself in Europe. 

I wanted, at all events, that my readers 
should know the truth about it. I struck 
high, as an editor always should do. So I 
waited on Charles Francis Adams, the sume 
who had carried through our negotiations 
with England in the Civil War with such 
masterly success. If there ever were a re- 
publican and democrat, it was he; if there 
ever were a person confident in the strength 
of America, it was he; and I certainly ex- 
pected his sympathy in the cause of the new- 
born Spanish republic. 

I asked him to write our article on Spain 
and the new republic. He listened to me 
with all his perfect courtesy; and then he 
advised me—I might say he bade me—take 
no stock in the enterprise. I pressed him; 
I said, “Surely, we want to extend republi- 
can institutions in Europe?” And he smiled, 
sadly enough, and said, « Do not expect any- 
thing of Spain, Mr. Hale. The truth is not 
in them.” 

In this old Bible axiom of Covenanters 
and of Puritans is the secret of all the diffi- 
culties between England and Spain in 
Drake’s time, between this country and 
Spain in Jefferson’s day, and in each of the 
crises of negotiation since. Spain and her 
statesmen really think that a lie well stuck to 
is as good as the truth. Our representatives 
do not think so. The difference makes a 
jar when the neophyte in diplomacy discovers 
it. 

In the Pickering correspondence are some 
curious memoranda which show what Jeffer- 
son thought and planned. Jefferson had 
seen the real Philip Nolan killed, and twelve 
American companions of his kept in imprison- 
ment in Mexico because the Spanish Govern- 
ment violated its own passports. This all 
began as early as 1801. In 1825 Mr. Alex- 
ander Everett, our Minister in Spain, offered 
the Spanish Government one hundred mill- 
ions for Cuba. Under Mr. Polk’s govern- 
ment, twenty years after, the offer was re- 
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newed. Mr. Soulé, our Minister in Madrid 
between 1853 and 1855, complicated matters 
by his personal quarrels. He fought a duel 
with Turgot, the French Minister, and 
incurred the dislike, naturally enough, of 
the French Government. At a conference of 
three American foreign Ministers at Ostend 
in 1854, Buchanan, Mason, and himself, Soulé 
pressed the importance of the annexation 
of Cuba to the United States, and carried 
with him both of his coadjutors. 

But it is not at all necessary that we shou'd 
enter into the details of these complications. 
The history of all this diplomacy has been 
admirably written by Professor Hart and is 
published in “ Harper's Magazine” of June, 
1897. We should probably have gone to war 
with Spain at Mr. Soulé’s suggestion, but that 
at that moment, in 1854 and 1855, the weak 
government of that weakest of men, Franklin 
Pierce, was in very hot water at home. The 
Administration had offended the whole North 
by its operations in Kansas, and it was no 
time to ask for a war which seemed likely to 
end in the annexation of another slave State 
to the Union. Mr. Soulé was recalled, and 
some sort of modus vivendi was patched up 
which carried us through the Civil War. Mr. 
Lincoln appointed Mr. Koerner as our Minis- 
ter in Spain, who was succeeded by Mr. John 
P. Hale. 

One is glad to say that at this time the 
drift of the somewhat wayward movements 
of Spanish administration was in our favor. 
A curious little anecdote, which I think has 
never been printed, illustrates this; and as 
it has an indirect bearing on after diplomacy 
I will repeat it here. After our Civil War 
had ground along for nearly three years, 
Louis Napoleon, as will be remembered, 
took a hand init. He formed the ingenious 
plan of uniting other nations in a change of 
the international law governing blockades. 
The admiralty law of the world at present 
extends the jurisdiction of any nation for one 
marine league from its shores. If, therefore, 
a blockade-runner could get within three 
miles of Jamaica, Cuba, or Porto Rico, he 
was safe from any interference from our 
blockading fleet. Napoleon ingeniously pro- 
posed that, instead of one league, this limit 
of local sovereignty should be extended to 
three leagues from shore. He knew well 
enough that England would never consent to 
this change; but he had that audacity which 
enabled him to persuade the Spanish Minis- 
try to come into his plan. 


[1 October 


Maps of the West Indies now are plenty, 
and any reader who will look at the positions 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the little French 
islands in the West Indies will see how 
seriously such an extension of a neutral limit 
would have hindered the operations of our 
blockading fleets. All this negotiation was 
conducted with great secrecy, and orders 
were sent from Spain to the West Indies, 
instructing the local authorities there to ex- 
tend threefold the range of their dominion 
over the sea. These orders had already 
gone when Mr. Horatio Perry, our Secretary 
of Legation at that time, got wind of this 
treachery of our ally. 

What Mr. Perry did in this issue was wise. 
He told his wife. She went immediately and 
told the Duchess of Montpensier, who had 
none too great love of Louis Napoleon, the 
nephew of his uncle, and the occupant of 
Louis Philippe’s throne. She told her sister, 
the Queen. The Queen sent at once for Mr. 
Perry. 

He told her what the Emperor had done, 
and what her own Ministers had done. I 
suppose he said, “You are injuring your 
best friends—at the solicitation of this in- 
triguer, whom you hate, and who is your 
worst enemy.” The Queen said this was the 
first she had heard of the matter, and she 
would send for her Prime Minister. 

So she did. And he came. And she 
asked him if this thing had beendone. And 
he confessed that it had; her Majesty had 
signed the order on such or such a day. 

*“ But no one told me what it meant,” said 
poor Isabella. “No one told me that this 
was a heavy blow to my American allies.” 

No. No one had told her. The Minister 
explained that as well as he could. If her 
Majesty disliked it, he was sorry, but it 
was too late to help it. Why too late? 
the Queen asked. Because a steamer had 
gone to the West Indian fleet with the 
orders which changed one league to three 
leagues. 

Then Queen Isabella spoke the words 
which, as I count it, were the best words of 
her life : 

“It is not too late for me to accept your 
resignations.” 

And when it came to that, it proved that 
the Sefior Don did not want to resign, and 
the other Sefiores Dons did not want to 
resign, and they found up a fast steamer to 
take out orders rescinding the other orders. 
And so the Emperor Napoleon got a slap in 
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his face, and so the blockade was maintained 
for the next year. 

And so Spain scored one on her private 
account with the Washington Government, 
and Isabella II. found one decent thing on 
the credit side when she stood at the bar of 
St. Peter or history. 

Whoever will refer to the published state 
papers will find no reference to this interest- 
ing incident. It is the sort of thing they leave 
out in printing. But you can see that it 
must have taken place in the autumn of 1863, 
if you will read between the lines. 

As I have said, the intelligent reader of 
these lines has read Professor Hart’s admi- 
rable review of the ciplomacy of the United 
States and Spain regarding Cuba for a hun- 
dred years; or, if he has not read it, he had 
better read it as soon as he can find the 
“ Harper’s”’ forlast June. He will learn that 
in that century there were but two cases of 
direct interference with the destinies of Cuba, 
one by President John Quincy Adams in 
1826, and one by President Grant in 1875. 
At the same time he will find that there were 
filibusters in 1849, 1851, again in the years 
1868-78, again in 1884-85, when the Ameri- 
can Administration gave these filibusters 
neither aid nor comfort. In 1854 and 1873 
there came reasons for war, and they were not 
regarded. Simply, these references to events 
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of the utmost importance will show the reader 
what were the traditions of our Legation in 
Madrid when Mr. Lowell arrived there, in 
August of 1877. 

I must have talked with him about the 
Spanish politics of his time, for I saw him 
often in London, just before I visited Spain 
in 1882, and I traveled there with the benefit 
of his instructions. But I kept no notes of 
what he said, and I dare not refer any of my 
own impressions directly to him. For myself 
in Spain I had only the poor chance which a 
traveler of forty days has to learn from the 
daily newspapers, from table-d’héte talk, and 
from interviews, too short, with intelligent 
men of all parties and professions. 

I conceived a very high respect for the 
rank and file of the Spanish people. Igno- 
rant? Yes, if reading and writing are the 
tests of ignorance. For only one-fifth of 
the population can read their own language. 
But the people themselves, the average peo- 
ple, as I saw them, seemed to mea very civil, 
friendly, self-respecting, thoughtful, and _in- 
dustrious people. They were ready to oblige 
a stranger, and they did not expect a penny 
or a shilling, as an Englishman or Irishman 
does when he has obliged a stranger. 

I see that careful students of the position 
now Say that the class of people in adminis- 
tration in Spain, the people who make and 
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unmake ministries and dynasties, are more 
absolutely separate from what I call the rank 
and file than anywhere else in the world. I 
had a suspicion of this when I was in Spain. 

At the same time, I observed that the cir- 
culation of the daily newspapers in Madrid 
was as large as that in Boston, the two cities 
being of about the same size. They were 
bitter and violent in their satire and in their 
attacks on each other. I think there were 
three bright and well-illustrated comic dailies, 
each witha large colored cartoon. Here, I 
think, was the tribute to the people who could 
not read. I suppose that the proportion of 
people who can read is much larger in Madrid 
than in the nation at large. 

Sagasta was at the helm in 1882, as he is 
now. I find that I wrote of him then, “If you 
trusted the newspapers, you would say that 
there is only one man in Spain, or possibly 
two, who wanted Sagasta to stay in—that 
this one was Sagasta himself—that the other 
was possibly his confidential private secre- 
tary. You would say that everybody else 
was wild to have such an absurd pretender 
pushed from his throne, and every morning 
you would be sure that he would fall before 
the next day, and would be at once forgotten.” 

But at the same time I wrote, “ As it seems 
to me, Sagasta is one of the ablest men in 
Europe, and I think the King has as high an 
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opinion of Sagasta as any of uscanform. . . . 
And I think the King is a remarkable young 
man, and that if he can hold on for five years 
longer, as he has for the last eight, he will 
be counted, not only as one of the wisest 
sovereigns in Europe, but as one of the wis- 
est of the nineteenth century.” 

This, so far as the young King goes, is v- ry 
strong; it now seems absurd. But one hopes 
so much from young kings! and this fine fellow 
—that he was at least—died when he was 
not thirty-one. The first story any one told 
you of him, when I was in Spain, was ths: 
that when he was asked to take the crown. 
after the Republic of Castelar had broken 
down, he said, “ Yes, I will come if you wish. 
Only, when you want me to go, tell me so, 
and I will go. Remember, all along, that | 
am the first Republican in Europe.” 

Of the young King, Lowell himself gives 
his opinion in this anecdote: 

“On Saturday, the 26th [of October, 1878). 
the King received the felicitations of the 
diplomatic body. Among other things, he 
said to me, ‘I almost wish he had hit me, | 
am so tired.’ Indeed, his position is a trying 
one, and I feel sure that if he were allowed 
more freely to follow his own impulses and 
to break through the hedge of etiquette which 
the conservative wing of the restoration have 
planted between him and his people, his natu- 
ral qualities of character and temperament 
would make him popular.” 

To us in America it is interesting to re- 
member that the governess of this young 
king, who made so favorable an impression 
in his short reign of eleven years, was one 
whom we may call an American lady. That 
is to say, Madam Calderon, to whom the 
important charge of the education of this 
prince was intrusted, was the wife and after- 
ward the widow of Calderon de la Barca, a 


. distinguished Spanish diplomatist. She was 


Miss Fanny Inglis, born in Scotland, the 
granddaughter of Colonel Gardner, of lres- 
ton Pans. In her youth she removed to 
Boston with her sister, Mrs. McLeod, and 
there was a teacher in her sister’s school. 
She was a very brilliant, conscientious, and 
agreeable person, and as the wife of Calderon 
de la Barca when he was Spanish Minister 
to the United States, and afterwards in 
Mexico, made, as she deserved, a wide circle 
of friends. She had the charge of this prince 
as soon as he needed a governess, and of his 
sisters. The Spanish Government showed 
its appreciation of her services by presenting 
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to her a beautiful home, above the Alhambra, 
in Granada, where many of her old American 
friends subsequently visited her. She died 
ia the Royal Palace at Madrid, in the winter 
of 1881-1882. 

Of Lowell’s own life of nearly three years 
in Madrid, he says himself, in a private note, 
that the Secretary of Legation whom he found 
there says that it is the hardest-worked Lega- 
tion in Europe. 

I have myself known personally five or six 
gentlemen who have held the position, and 
all of them have given me the same impres- 
sion. I remember one of these gen lemen 
told me that he was still at work on a claim 
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that Mr. Fish sent to Mr. Sickles, our Min- 
ister in Spain, the dispatch to which I have 
referred, “If Spain cannot redress these out- 
rages, the United States will.” 

Why was Spain let off then? It seems 
such a pity now. A short shrift then would 
have saved two or three hundred thousand 
lives which have been lost in the barbarism 
of Spanish administration since. Whoever 
will read the complicated correspondence of 
that year will see that General Grant exercised 
the utmost forbearance. Spain was at that 
moment a republic: what American wanted 
to crush a poor little European republic 
which cou'd hardly hold its head above water? 
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which one of our captains had against the 
Spanish Goverrment for interference with his 
vessel ten years before, The mafana policy 
had dragged the thing along so far. So that 
in that Lezation one had tokeep in mind the 
history of half a dozen Spanish dynasties. 
At this moment, writing when we are in 
war with Spain and the plaza of Santiago de 
Cuba is again historical, it is impossib‘e not 
to go back a quarter of a century. At that 
time the Governor of Santiago shot, without 
trial, in that plaza, fifty-four men, most of 
them American citizens. They had been cap- 
tured in the Virginius, a filibustering steamer ; 
but according to any law of any nation which 
pretended to any civilization, they deserved 
and should have received trial. It was then 


The gentlemen in authority ii Madrid de- 
scended to the most pathetic petitions that 
they might be excused—if only this time we 
would let them off from what they deserved, 
no such barbarism should ever be tolerated 
again. The M-nister of Foreign Affairs 
would come over himself to the American 
Legation to plead a postponement of justice. 
At the end Spain promised to pension the 
families of the people her viceroy had mur- 
dered. So General Grant gave way, and 
when, four years after, Mr. Lowell arrived, it 
was his duty to show that we had forgiven, 
and were trying to forget. 

Of the foreign dispatches from our Minis- 
ters, our Government means to print only that 
which is wholly harmless in future diplomacy, 
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There is, therefore, but little of Lowell’s in 
print which bears upon the questions most 
interesting now. But once and again he says 
that, when the Spanish Government had paid 
something which it owed, the Foreign Min- 
ister would beg that notice might be taken of 
it, as showing their friendly wish to do their 
duty when they could. 

Here is a little scrap, unimportant enough 
in itself, but fairly pathetic now in its open 
confession by a Spanish Minister of the power 
for reserve or deception which such a Mir 
ister has—or thinks he has. 

In inclosing it Lowell says: 

(April 2, 1878.) “The interpellation of 
General Salamanca may either indicate that 
there is some doubt in the mind of the party 
to which he belongs as to the complete paci- 
fication of Cuba, or that he thought it a good 
topic about which to ask a question that 
might be embarrassing to the Ministry. The 
answer of Sefior Canovas admits, as you will 
see, that armed resistance still exists, and 
seems to imply even more than it admits. I 
am not sure that it would be safe to draw any 
inference from this, as Sefior Canovas has, 
from the first, shown great discretion and 
reserve with regard to the recent events and 
Cuba.” .. 

(Inclosure) “ Sefior Canovas. . . . For the 
rest, the Government, in fact, knows concern- 
ing the internal condition of Cuba, concern- 
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ing the preliminaries of capitulation, and 
concerning other points, more than it has 
hitherto had occasion to lay before the mem- 
bers of this body. But this is not what I 
said before; I did not say that the Govern- 
ment had not more information on this than 
ic had communicated to Congress, for if that 
were the case I should not have had cccasion 
to suggest what I have suggested. . . . Con- 
cerning what preced-d the capitulation, con- 
cerning the capitulation itself, concerning 
what the Government expects after the capit- 
ulation, concerning what it believes will resu't 
from the capitulation, concerning the possi- 
ble length of the war, concerning the reasons 
the Government has for hoping what it may 
hope and fearing what it may fear—the Gov- 
ernment has its own knowledge and thinks 
it inopportune, at present, to enter into dis- 
cussion. But concerning the fact of the 
forces which have submitted, concerning what 
remains to be done in the way of pacificat‘on, 
the Government has no kind of secret.” 

Sefior Canovas was the Minister who was 
murdered last year. 


With such cares, and in such difficult sur- 
roundings, Lowell spent the close of 1877 and 
the years 1879 and 1880. He was then sum- 
moned, very unexpectedly, to transfer his 
residence to London as United States Minis- 
ter to England. 

In the meantime, with his astonishing 
power of work, he not only attended curiously 
well to the work of the Legation, but had 
devoted himself sedulously to the study of 
the Spanish language and literature. His 
private letters have the most amusing and 
interesting references to such studies. When 
he was presented to the King, he made his 
speech in English, the King answered him in 
Spanish, then came forward and exchanged 
a few compliments in French. But very 
soon it appears that he was determined not 
to be dependent on any interpreter, or on 
the accomplishment of any of the foreign 
officers with whom he had to do. “I am 
turned school-boy again, and have a master 
over me once more—a most agreeable man, 
Don Herminegildo Giner de los Rios, who 
comes to me every morning at nine o’clock 
for an hour. We talk Spanish together 
(he doesn’t understand a word of English), 
and I work hard at translation and the 
like.” And again: “This morning I wrote a 
note to one of the papers here, in which 


. my teacher found only one word to change. 
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Wasn't that pretty well for a boy of my 
standing ?” 

This he writes to his daughter and to 
Miss Norton: “I like the Spaniards, and find 
much that is only too congenial in their 
genius for to-morrcw. I am working now at 
Spanish as I used to work at Old French— 
that is, all the time, and with all my might. 
I mean to know it better than they do them- 
selves, which is not saying much... . 
This is the course of my day: get up at eight; 
from nine, sometimes till eleven, my Spanish 
professor; at eleven breakfast, at twelve to the 
Legation, at three home again and a cup of 
chocolate, then read the paper and write 
Spanish till a quarter to seven, at seven din- 
ner, and at eight drive in an open carriage 
in the Prado till ten, to bed twelve to one.” 

He writes to a friend in 1878 that he 
found that the Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs sometimes smoked a pipe in the 
secrecy of home “I was sure he must be 
blistering his tongue with Spanish mundun- 
xus, and sent him a package of mine. He 
writes to say, ‘It is the best I ever smoked 
in my life; I had no idea there was anything 
so good.’ So I sent him yesterday ten more 
packages, and have promised to keep his pipe 
iull for so long as I am here.” 


I think they are getting on. 


Of his own work in his vocation as diplo- 
matist he says: “I am beginning to feel 
handier in my new trade, but I had a hard 
row to hoe at first. All alone, without a 
human being I had ever seen before in my 
life, and with unaccustomed duties, feeling 
as if I were beset with snares on every hand, 
obliged to carry on the greater part of my 
business in a strange tongue, it was rather 
trying for a man with so sympathetic and 
sensitive a temperament as mine, and I don’t 
much wonder the gout came upon me like an 
armed man. Three attacks in five months! 
But now I begin to take things more easily. 
Still, I don’t like the business much, and 
feel that I am wasting my time. Nearly all 
I have to do neither enlists my sympathies 
much nor makes any call on my better facul- 
ties. I feel, however, as if I were learning 
something, and | dare say I shall find I have 
when I get back to my own chimney-corner 
again. I like the Spaniards, with whom | 
find many natural sympathies in my own 
nature, and who have had a vast deal of in- 
justice done them by this commercial genera- 
tion. They are still Orientals to a degree 
one has to live among them to believe. But 
The difficulty 
is that they don’t care about many things 
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that we are fools enough to care about, and 
the balance in the ledger is not so entirely 
satisfactory to them as astandard of morality 
as to some more advanced nations. They 
employ inferior races (as the Romans did) to 
do their intellectual drudgery for them, their 
political economy, scholarship, history, and 
the like. But they are advancing even on 
these lines, and one of these days—but I 
won’t prophesy. Suffice it that they have 
plenty of brains, if ever they should conde- 
scend so far from their Azda/guia as to turn 
them to advantage. They get a good deal 
out of life at a cheap rate, and are not far 
from wisdom, if the old Greek philosophers 
who used to be held up to us as an example 
knew anything about the matter.” 

It must have been a joy to Mr. Evarts, in 
the Department of State at home, to read 
Lowell's dispatches when they came. It is 


reserved for those who have the inner keys 
to the inner bureau of the Department to 
read them all; but here are some passages 
which have been printed in the Government 
reporis—because harmless—which make one 
understand why he was sent to England 
when there was a vacancy there: 


(February 6, 1878.) “In these days of 
newspaper enterprise, when everything that 
happens, ought to happen, or might have 
happened is reported by telegraph to all 
guarters of the world, the slow-goirg dis- 
patch-bag can hardly be expected to bring 
anything very fresh or interesting in regard 
to a public ceremonial which, though intended 
for political effect, had little political signifi- 
cance. The next morning, frames of fire- 
works are not inspiring, unless to the moral- 
ist; and Madrid is already quarreling over the 
cost and mismanagement of a show for the 
tickets to which it was quarreling a week 
ago.” 

. “ Whoever has seen the breasts of 
the peasantry fringed with charms older than 
Carthage and relics as old as Rome, and 
those of the upper classes plastered with 
decorations, will not expect Spain to become 
conscious of the nineteenth century and 
ready to welcome it in a day.” 

.». “A nation which has had too much 
glory and too little good housekeeping.” . 

Here is the pathetic account of the young 
Queen’s death. She was the first wife of 
Alfonso XII. The present Queen Regent 
(the Austrian) is the second : 

(July 3, 1878.) “Groups gathered and 
talked in undertone. About the palace there 
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was a silent crowd day and night, and there 
could be no question that the sorrow was 
universal and profound. On the last day I 
was at the palace just when the poor girl was 
dying. As I crossed the great interior court- 
yard, which was perfectly empty, I was 
startled by a dull roar not unlike that of 
vehicles in a great city. It was reverberated 
and multiplied by the huge cavern of the 
palace court. At first I could see nothing 
that accounted for it, but presently found 
that the arched corridors all around the 
square were filled, both on the ground floor 
and the first story, with an anxious crowd, 
whose eager questions and answers, though 
subdued to the utmost, produced the strange 
thunder I had heard. It almost seemed for 
a moment as if the palace itself had become 
vocal, 

. . “ The match was certainly not popu- 
lar, nor did the bride call forth any marks of 
publicsympathy. The position of the young 
Queen was difficult and delicate, demanding 
more than common tact and discretion to 
make it even tenable, much more influential. 
On the day of her death the difference was 
immense. Sorrow and sympathy were in 
every heart and on every face. By her good 
temper, good sense, and womanly virtues, the 
girl of seventeen had not only endeared her- 
self to those immediately about. her, but had 
become an important factor in the destiny of 
Spain. I know very well what divinity doth 
hedge royal personages, and how truly leg- 
endary they become even during their lives. 
but it is no exaggeration to say that she bad 
made herself an element of the public wel- 
fare, and that her death is a national calamity. 
Had she lived ske would have given stability 
to the throne of her husband, over whom her 
influence was wholly for guod. She was not 
beautiful, but the cordial simplicity of ber 
manner, the grace of her bearing, her fine 
eyes, and the youth and purity of her face, 
gave her a charm that mere beauty never 
attains.” 

We may call this dispatch the first version 
of his sonnet: 
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Ilers all that Earth could promise or bestow, 

Youth, Beauty, Love, a crown, the beckoning 
years, 

Lids never wet, unless with joyous tears, 

A life remote from every sordid woe, 

And by a nation’s swelled to lordlier flow. 

What lurking-place, thought we, fordoubts or fears 

When, the day’s swan, she swam along the cheers 

Of the Alcala, five happy months ago? 
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The guns were shouting Io Hymen then 

That, on her birthday, now denounce her doom ; 

jhe same white steeds that tossed their scorn 
of men 

fo-day as proudly drag her to the tomb. 

Grim jest of fate! Yet who dare call it blind, 

Knowing what life is, what our humankind ? 


Early in 1880 Lowell received unexpectedly 
a request, from the Department of State, that 
he woukl represent the Nation in England. 
He writes to his daughter the following inter- 
esting account of his transfer : 

Day before yesterday I was startled with a 
cipher telegram. My first thought was, “Row 
in Cuba! I shall have 
noend of bother!” It 
turned out to be this: 
“President has nomi- 
nated you to England 
[this President was 
Hayes]. He regards 
it as essential to the 
public service that you 
should accept and 
make your personsl 
arrangements to repair 
to London as early as 
may be. Your friends 
whom I haveconferred 
with concur in this 
view.” 

Then Mr. Lowell 
says that he was 
afraid of its effect on 
Mrs. Lowell, who was 
recovering from a 
long and desperate 
illness; but she was 
pleased, and began 
to contrive how he 
might accept. He 
goes on, “ I answered, 
‘ Feel highly honored 
by President’s con- 
fidence. Could  ac- 
ceptif allowed two montns’ delay. Impossible 
to move or leave my wife sooner.’ ” 

When I was in Madrid they told this story, 
which I thick was true. The two months’ 
delay did not prove necessary. Just at this 
juncture poor Mrs. Lowell was confined to 
her bed. and had been for some time. It 
happened that a candie set fire to the cur- 
tains. The:attendants fell on their knees to 
implore the assistance of the Holy Mother, 
but Mrs. Lowell sprang up and herself took 
the direction of the best methods for extin- 
guishing the flames. So soon as nurses and 
others could be brought into shape, it proved 
that the adventure had not been an injury to 
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their mistress, but rather anadvantage. The 
doctor was summoned at ence, and within a 
very short time was able to say that Mrs. 
Lowell could be removed to Lisbon and so 
by steamer to England. Mr. Lowell was 
said to have telegraphed at once to Washing- 
ton that he could transfer his residence 
immediately, as he was asked todo. Accord- 
ingly, by a well-contrived and convenient 
arrangement, the invalid was taken by rail to 
Lisbon or Oporto, thence by steamer to Eng- 
land, and arrived there, with her husband, 
with no unfavorable results to her health. 

In this sketch of Mr. Lowell's life in 
Madrid I have not 
attempted, and_ in- 
deed have not been 
able. to introduce 
even the names of 
the friends in whose 
society Mr. Lowe'l 
took pleasure while 
in Spain. But Ameri- 
can scholars, and in- 
deed the scholars of 
the world. have been 
so much indebted to 
Sefior Don Pascual 
de Gayangos, whose 
recent death has 
been so widely re- 
gretted, that I ought 
not toclose this chap- 
ter without referring 
to him. 

This gentleman is 
another of the dis- 
tinguished men born 
in 1809. In early 
life he studied in 
France. He visited 
Englandand married 
an English lady. When he was but twenty- 
two years of age he held a subordinate 
pace in the administration at Madrid. He 
returned to England while yet a young man, 
aud resided there. Articles of his will be 
found in the “ Edinburgh Review” at that 
time. After the Oriental Society published a 
translation by him of “ Almakkari’s History.” 
he was appointed Professor of Arabic in 
Madrid. He had studied Arabic under 
De Sacy. Every American student in Spain 
for the last half-century has been indebted to 
his courtesy, and, I may say, to his authority 
in Spain. 


[To be continued in the November Magazine Number.]} 




















Life at Willett’s Point 


By Albert Scott Cox 


Company G, T'wenty-second Regiment, U.S. V. 


‘kk blue cloud-lid of morning slow:y 
rises, and the yellow-eyed day peeps 
over the horizon. What does it see ? 
Nothing alive but the tired-footed sentinel. 
Barracks are sleeping, tents are sleeping— 
sleeping laboriously, grunting, roaring, wheez- 
ing like tired brutes. Suddenly the bugle- 
call breaks the snoring chorus, and twenty 
mouths in every conical tent swear at the in- 
terruption. Four hundred toes that all night 
long have been trying to occupy the same 
place at the same time squirm reluctantly 
around the center tent-pole, and at last, with 
a sudden rush, carry their disgruntled owners 
into line, with shoe-strings trailing, while the 
bugle seems to repeat those tormenting words: 
“Can’t get’em up, can’t get ’em up, can’t 
get ’em up in the morning.” Morning is out 
of time, the soldiers declare, as they dress 
while running to answer “ Here;” but the 


limping sentinel thought that night had settled 


forever. 

The bugle-call at Willett’s Point brings 
artillerymen and engineers of the regulars 
and the separated companies of the New 
York Twenty-second into line, and over the 
water comes the call that arouses those of 
the Twenty-second at Forts Slocum and 
Schuyler. 

The tents have replaced the water-soaked 
straw of Camp Black with wooden floors, which 
furnish an unenviable bed. With the men 
in the barracks, Company G, commanded by 
Captain Dayton, and those detailed for service 
with the engineers, it is different. They are 
fairly reveling in comforts, and rise from 
their little cots and mattresses, and from be- 
tween sheets, with a cheerful yawn and go to 
their bath-tubs for hot or cold water, and sit 
in their new mess-hall with all its modern 
conveniences, and nod and wink at their 
neighbor, and say, “ Hey, Bill, ain't ita snap ?” 

It is in this hall that the magic pitcher 
pours forth its varied drinks. In civil life 
the waiter is known as Mr. T. Wetherby 
srummell, but this week, detailed for the 
kitchen, in his working trousers and under- 
shirt, he is only Bill. He is extremely gracious 
and servile, when he doesn’t forget himself 
and scale a plate of beans the length of the 


table. He comes and goes, doubling like a 
jackknife. The mellow tone of his voice 
suggests how greatly concerned he is for the 
comfort of all, but those gray and greasy 
cups tell us that Bill is a monstrous hypo- 
crite. He lavishly offers to pour from the 
magic pitcher chocolate, tea, or coffee, ice-cool 
lemonade or claret punch; and so the thirsty 
soldier orders what he likes to please his 
fancy, but drinks the same old “ boot-leg.” 

When the malicious Bill has finished rub- 
bing his palms and talking of salmon and 
green peas, roast lamb and mint sauce, turkey 
capon, and fricasseed humming-birds’ wings, 
he adds bacon to the list, and the discreet 
soldier faces a piece of oozing fat with 
greater effort than he would a Spaniard. 

The great horror of the soldier here is 
police and special detail. The man who 
came from sedentary life, burning with martial 
ardor, finds himself cooling when detailed to 
drive the ice-cart from door to door, washing 
and delivering his load to soldiers’ cottages, 
officers’ homes, to camps and kitchen bar- 
racks. It may be he whiles away the time 
scrubbing floors or greasy pans, or assists the 
post carpenter, or does chores for the baker, 
or sweeps the streets, or mows the lawn, or 
guards prisoners at work with fixed bayonet 
and gun loaded. Before a private has re- 
covered from his surprise at finding himself 
a stevedore, he is in the coal business, driv- 
ing his little cart over the post at a rate that 
permits of meditation. 

There are the pontoon boats to be loaded 
on carts for service in distant lands, and old 
army wagons, with honorable bullet-wounds 
of the Civil War, to be again moved out for 
the service of their country. Now and then 
one finds a lad whg thinks his fate worse 
than that of any special detail. He could 
not stand steadily in the ranks, and again he 
marches in the awkward squad of recruits, 
until he would not turn his head to see “the 
greatest show onearth.” There's Jack, who 
drilled an hour by himself and did not like it. 
He pulled the trigger at the command “ Re- 
cover,” disgraced the volley-firing, and paid 
the penalty. 

The occasional return of troops from the 
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South or from the front, withered veicrans, 
some with a ghastly yellow pallor on their 
sunken cheeks, brings vividly to mind the 
frightful ravages of war. The spirit of the 
drum-major is irresistible; he is filled with 
delight as he leads these wasted, tottering 
men as heroes through the gate. The well- 


groomed guard drawn up in line come to 
present arms, and the rifles of the dusty. tired 


travelers fall to a port as they salute. From 
all spectators a shrill cry greets the returning 
company—seemingly a small reward for bat- 
tered frames and ruined health. Some have 
another reward. Itisa ride from the station; 
but they take it in an ambulance. 

A sick man is cured for a moment when 
passing the guard-house. He recognizes an 
old friend, and up comes his weather-beaten, 
fever-stricken face. A proud smile, that the 
neglected beard cannot hide, replaces the 
dull look of exhaustion. Half gayly, he ex- 
claims, “What do you think of her, Bob? 
How does she strike your eye?” The 
“she” referred to is led a captive in the 
rear. She was born in Spain, but now fol- 
lows the column meekly enough into Willett’s 
Point. “She” is silent and sullen now, but 
she spoke in anger near Santiago, and threw 
nails and broken shells at the Cuban invaders. 
Her fit of temper caused the loss of five men 
of the Thirty-third Michigan Regiment and 
the wounds of many others. Veterans and 
recruits gather eagerly around her and look 
down her bronze throat that will probably 
never roar again. Whata toy she is, though, 
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compared with the monstrous modern can- 
non that look out to sea over these para- 
pets ! 

The greatest pleasure offered on an 
army post is the privilege of absence. 
The proximity of the city permits of a 
brief relief now and then from the monot- 

ony of the life. It is an unwritten 

law that the man who returns from 

these visits shall not mention in the 
dormitory or tent the delicious dishes 

he has eaten; for a violation of this 

law he will be beaten silent with pil- 

lows or stormed with shoes. One 

who wears a uniform on leave of 

absence knows that the American people 
are fond of their soldiers. He feels the 
keen interest all have in them when he 
for the first time walks through the street 
with his uniform. Nearly every one reads 
the device upon his hat and surveys him 
from head to foot as though eager to know 
to what branch of the service he belongs. In 
America a solditr is a novelty. For more 
than a generation he has been an unfamiliar 
object. The public are curious to know the 
details of his life, and shower questions upon 
him. Children beg for a button from his 
coat, grandmother inquires tenderly for the 
welfare of her grandson whom she says has 
gone to war; yet it may be these soldiers 
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have never met. Sometimes brass buttons 
will win a smile that would have been lost 
in civilian’s dress. Manya loafer and many 
a toper warms to the soldier, gives his hand, 
and offers a drink. Now and then a soldier's 
money is refused. 

There are many little offerings from humble 
sources that show the regard in which the 
service is held. When an Italian fruit-ven- 
der looks at the uniform and from his litle 
store gives twenty for a dozen, it is a touch- 
ing tribute. 

A camp is an incubator for rumors. When 
rumor 341,123 came gliding over the garri- 
son, one man regretted to hear that we were 
at once to leave our comfortable barracks; 
but the next fellow, who could never be 
coaxed or driven to work, and who carries 
his back like an interrogation point, told 
some lady visitors, in his most affected and 
blasé tone, that this lazy life was killing him. 

So the day goes by with work, drill, and 
idleness, and the boys toe the line at dress 
parade again, looking their best. boots and 
buttons shining. Officers are a credit to 
their commands in their becoming uni- 
forms. A conspicuous figure in the field 
is the drum-major. 

Down the line he cones with feet 
that seem to scorn the earth, stepping 
with an air of magical magnificence pos- 
sible only for adrua-major. At the firing 
of the cannon down goes the flag. Cow- 
panies spring to attention, and for a mo- 
ment the dull routine and drudgery of 
the daily life is forgotten. With a thrill 
the thought passes along the line that 
itis all for the service of the Stars and 
Stripes. The sacrifice is great to many 
an officer and many a private, though not 
a gun is fred. Each night at this hour 
from the field music comes “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” which recalls the sol- 
dier’s pledge. Spectators with uncovered 
heads join in the spirit of the moment. 
Now night comes stealing over the garri- 
son, men find their way into the canteen 
to wet their throats after the double-quick 
that surprised them at dress parade, and 
they try to prove with many words that 
all made errors at drill except themselves, 
and why the line was bad. Some wander 
outside the gate to sit on the hotel ve- 
randa, mingling with the civilians and 
fancying, perhaps, that they are at a 
summer resort, which Willett’s Pwuint re- 
sembles, with its pleasant nooks and 
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groves. Sometimes soldiers drink this hotel 
by the water dry, but these adventures are 
near pay-day. Wait awhile, and you will see 
whole companies of thirsty men, and tents 
full of them planning a dinner and torturing 
their appetites with their imagination. 

Who are these men who have offered 
themselves as targets for foreign bullets and 
to endure conditions that are privations to 
the meanest of them? The volunteer rep- 
resents all grades of life: clerk, student, 
stevedore, and professor are there. They 
are but a handful of humanity, picked at 
random from the world, often linked only by 
one sentiment—the desire to support the 
authority of our country. 

There are individuals who do not repre- 
sent a class. who came into the service be- 
cause they had nowhere else to go. and, when 
not standing rigidly at the command atten- 
tion, they will beg for a loan of a quarter or 
a chew of tobacco from reveille to taps. It 
matters not in the least from what class of 
society the volunteer comes, if the foundation 
of his character is sturdy manhood, good 
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fellowship is main- 
{ained with all; but 
there is trouble in store 
for the pretender. The 
continual and enforced 
contact permits of 
careful analysis of 
individuals—they are 
sifted one by the other 
until their true worth 
is found. 

There is doubtless 
a pleasant social life at 
the comfortable homes 
of the officers, looking 
over the green parade-ground on one side 
and the ocean on the other, but there is no 
novelty in it. You know the workings of a 
well-ordered conventional community; so I 
dwell on the daily life of the privates. Bank- 
ers and butchers building pontoon bridges, 
and teachers and horse-jcckeys taking them 
down the next day for drill, is unusual; and so 
is it unusual to see a plumber working for 
$15.60 per month. I know, however, a 
patriotic one who is doing it; but it took the 
Government of the United States, with over 


two hundred thousand men in the field, to 


get these prices. Spain and plumbers’ 
prices fall before Uncle Sam. All privates 
with a trade or a trick are at his service for 
$15.60 per month. 

The volunteer generally has a home that 
needs him, and interests that are sacrificed by 
his absence. The regular makes the army 
his home. There are those, however, who 
have lived at this post through the entire 
term of their service. A hovering uncer- 
tainty, however, always flutters around the 
soldier’s future—an unrest that wears upon 
the mind and makes it catch eagerly at all 
reports that may bring the truth as to the 
next move. 

The non-commissioned officers and privates 
who have made this garrison their home for 
years are worthy citizens, competent soldiers, 
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and alive to patriotic 
impulses. They re- 
ceived the volunteer 
regiment quartered up- 
on them in a friendly 
manner that was ap- 
preciated. I am glac 
to testify to their cour- 
tesy. 

Willett’s Point bas 
been fortunate in hav- 
ing Major Knight for 
its commander. Vo!- 
unteer officers and 
men have realized this. 
Regulars long in the service feel that he is 
their friend, and that justice will be given 
them, whether it is a pleasant reward or 
punishment that is due. Confronted as the 
commander is with many problems and end- 
less details, the priva'e has seen that the Major 
does not forget the comfort of his orderly. 

The prettiest hour of the day in camp life 
is when night first settles over the canvas 
village, and the lights dimly burning within 
fall on groups of card-players and story- 
tellers, who cast huge and absurd shadows. 
Pipes and cigarettes are spattered over the 
tent like fireflies. One match starts the 
spark for endless numbers of smokers. 
Matches are scarce, like everything else, at 
the camp, that costs anything; but talk—no 
one pays for that. Lights go out when Tat- 
too sounds, but still the stream of talk, chat, 
chat, chat. There are rumors, numerous as 
mosquitoes, always rumors, till the last faint 
note of Taps sends its drowsy echo over 
camp. 

It is a sensitive point with this snoring 
chorus of the volunteer force that the public 
still think of them as “ tin soldiers,’”’ when it is 
through no fault of theirs that they have 
never seen the front. They have had their 
day and night dreams of that hour when they 
might gladly pay the greatest price for their 
honor, and of the glory of hard-fought battles. 
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A Canal-Boat Voyage on the Hudson 


By Clitton Johnson 


With Illustrations by the Author 


HE vacation I like best is one that ° 
gives me fresh insight into the way 


people live. If the environment is 
unusual, so much the better. It is not ease 
and rest, nor is it mountain scenery or the 
smell of salt water, that gives me most pleas- 
ure, but the chance to live for a time amid 
new surroundings with those who gain their 
livelihood by working with theirhands, The 
hand-workers, as contrasted with the brain- 
workers, possess a peculiar attraction, partly 
because they are the largest class and make 
the bone and sinew of every nation, partly 
because they are comparatively unartificial 
and havea never-failing smack of picturesque- 
ness that grows naturally out of their habits 
and surroundings. 

Ever since I have known the Hudson as a 
real live river and not simply as a crooked 
streak on the map, I have had the wish for 
a closer acquaintance with the l'fe on the 
canal-boats, whose long, lazy tows are one 
of the stream’s notable features. Each even- 
ing, in the warm-weather months, a tow of 
these deep-laden craft just out from the Erie 
Canal leaves Albany for New York. The 
Hudson in its journey to the sea makes 
barely eight miles a day. It is too slow even 
for the canal-boats, and they always make 
the trip back and forth in the wake of a 
steam vessel. As you look from the shores 
you see people on the boats, you see little 
cabins at the sterns with stove-pipes sticking 
out of the roofs, and you see many lines of 
washing flying. The tows, indeed, are float- 
ing villages, and there is a touch of romance 
about them that stirs the gypsy blood in one 
at once. 

At any rate, with me, the impulse to go 
was very strong. Here was the chance to 
see a novel phase of life, and that amid the 
famous scenery of the Hudson. If the canal- 
boat folk would take me, I would make one 
trip down the river, at least 

It was late in the afternoon, and I was in 
Albany wandering along the wharves. The 
day was dull, and, to a stranger, the high, 
rusty warehouses and breweries flanking the 
river were Cepressing. A number of canal- 


boats were moored along shore, some low 





and snug, some loaded high with an unwieldy 
bulk of lumber or hay. There was not much 
going on aboard them—just two or three 
men in sight doing odd jobs about the decks, 
and a woman in a pink waist standing at a 
cabin door and looking out on the river. 
The only attention I got was from a lad 
dozing on a cabin roof, who, at sight of my 
valise, roused up and asked what I was 
peddling. Things were equally quiet on the 
wharves. <A few boys and men were loiter- 
ing about, but there was no stir, no activity, 
not even in the vicinity of the frequent corner 
saloons. 

I was half wishing to give up the trip, 
when three canal-boats arrived from up the 
river, and the tug in charge pushed them in to 
the wharf near where I stood. I spoke with 
a man who jumped on shore with a rope, and 
he pointed out one of the rough, sunburned 
workingmen on the boats and said that was 
the “‘ captain ’’—he was the man who owned 
the three boats, and if I wanted to go to New 
York he was the one to talk with. 

The captain, who in dress and looks was 
no different from his fellows, proved friendly, 
and was perfectly willing I should go down 
the Hudson on his vessels. I offered to pay 
my fare, but he said “ No” emphatically, and 
added: “I don’t want any money. It’s no 
trouble. Most of my crew left when we got 
to the end of the canal, and there’s room 
enough. But you'll have to take things as 
they are. I can’t answer for what your bed Il 
be. Like enough it isn’t fit for you, and then 
again it may be allright. It’s justas the men 
left it, and they’re sometimes pretty dirty 
fellows.” 

But I could go. That was arelief, for the 
uncertainty of ways and means when one is 
starting out on such an expedition always 
keeps one’s spirits at a low ebb. I did not 
worry much over possible hardships. 

“I don’t know how you'll manage about 
your meals,” the captain continued. ‘“ Usu- 
ally I have my wife and children along, but 
this time I’ve got a kFousekeeper. My wife 
took sick last month and she stayed at home 
this trip; so I had to get Mrs. Libbey to cook 
and tend_to the_other work, and I don’t know 
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how she'll feel about taking a boarder. Per- 
haps she’ll think she has enough to do now. 
You'll have to fix that with her. The best 
way is to speak to her yourself when you find 
her out on deck. If she don’t want the job, 
why, you can get all you want to eat to-morrow 
from the bu nboats.” 

With this the captain turned to his work. 
I did not want to run the risk of going hun- 
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gry till to-morrow and leave the chance of 
getting something then to the “ bumboats,” 
whatever those might be. So I went onshore 
and visited a meager little grocery not far 
away, where I bought a supply of cookies 
and a can of salmon. With these I thought 
I could hold body and soul te gether the entire 
trip if necessary. 

The weather was threatening, and evening 
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came early. Lanterns were lit on the boats, 
and lights twinkled out one by one all about 
the river and along the shores. Presently a 
horn blew, and the captain and the two men, 
« Duncan” and “ Hugh,” who made up the 
river crew, strolled down into Mrs. Libbey’s 
cabin on the best boat to have supper. 1 was 
on the point of going after my can of salmon 
and bag of cookies when the captain reap- 
peared and invited me to come in and eat 
with the others. He said he had fixed things 
with Mrs. Libbey, and I could pay her for 
my board whatever I saw fit when we reached 
New York. 

I preferred to be one of the family, and I 
followed the captain’s lead and crooked my- 
self down into the cabin. The ceiling barely 
missed one’s head, the walls were honey- 
combed with cupboards and drawers, and 
there was a folding bed in one corner and a 
cook-stove in another. The floor was covered 
with oilcloth, and the whole place was neat 
and orderly. The table filled the middle of 
the room. Most of the chairs were nothing 
but backless campstools that could be closed 
up and tucked away when not in use. The 
table was not so large but that everything on 
it could be reached without much stretching, 
and I was invited to draw up and help myself. 
We had beans, meat, potato, bread and but- 
ter, crackers, and tea, The fare right through 
the voyage was plain and coarse, but not 
unwholesome. The canal-boat people were 
inclined to neglect their forks as convey- 
ances for food, and each reached his own 
knife to the butter-plate from time to time. 
However, these things are not peculiar to 
canal-boats. We four men left little spare 
room at the table, and Mrs. Libbey sat back 
near the stove and chatted, and saw that our 
cups were kept filled with tea. 

By the time I returned to the deck prepara- 
tions were being made to start. Dusky figures 
were moving about here and there on the 
boats ard on the wharves. A short, slouch- 
hatted man, with much swearing and violence 
of manner, was making up the tow. There 
were many lights on the river—yellow, red, 
and green. Tugs were moving here and 
there whistling and puffing, and in the hazy 
air of the half-clouded evening the scene 
seemed full of movement, mystery, and strange 
noises, 

\t eight a great steamer just starting for 
New York left its pier a quarter of a mile 
above, and its mountain of lights drifted 
down past us. Except for the tall smoke- 
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stacks towering above the pile, its size and 
its wealth of glow and glitter made it seem, 
as seen from the humble canal-boats, a veri- 
table “ floating palace.” On an upper deck 
was a search-light peering about with its one 
eye, flashing its bit of vivid illumination now 
on this side the river, now on the other, 
bringing out the color and form of all it 
touched with astonishing clearness amid the 
surrounding night. As soon as the steamer 
reached the open river its engines began to 
pant, and it soon vanished on its swift course 
southward. 

Shortly afterwards the shore-lines of our 
tow of canal-boats were cast loose, and we 
too were on our way down theriver. But 
ours was not the easy flight of the brilliant 
passenger-boat that preceded us. Our long, 
clumsy tow was being dragged through the 
gray evening gloom by a single stout steamer, 
and the blunt, deep-laden canal-boats plowed 
their way through the dun waters very 
heavily. In our rear the sparkle of the city 
lights slowly faded, and the glows in home 
windows on the wooded shores grew fewer 
and farther between. Responsibility for the 
night was now past, and it was not long 
before everybody turned in, 

Our tow included between thirty and forty 
boats, made up in tiers of four abreast. The 
boats in each tier were snug together, and 
though they sometimes swung apart a foot or 
two, there was never much difficulty in step- 
ping from one to the other. The captain I 
had adopted owned three of the boats in our 
tier, and the odd one was in charge of an 
elderly Frenchman, his wife, two dogs, and a 
cat. 

I] had a bunk in a little cabin at the rear 
of the middle one of our three boats. This 
cabin was akind of storeroom—a catch-all 
for every sort of rubbish. Here were pieces 
of harness, cast-off clothing, rags, tools, bolts, 
kerosene cans, a tub of paint, etc. It had 
various odors, and these were not improved 
when Duncan, my fellow-roomer, lit a stout 
tin lamp and turned it low to burn all night. 
The apartment was mostly below decks, and 
as for ventilation, one could about as well 
have slept in a dry-goods box with the cover 
on. 

My bunk looked short, but there proved to 
be a recess in tne farther wall where I could 
stow away my feet. It was a bed without 
linen, and the coarse blankets and bed-ticking 
pillow looked so uninviting that I concluded 
to sleep on top in the clothes I had on, A 
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calico curtain was strung on a wire along the 
front of the bunk. This I drew, and, with 
the dim light of the lamp shining through it, 
and with the swash of the water around the 
stern of the boat in my ears, I went to sleep. 
On the whole, things were very quiet, and, 
though the boat rolled a little and now and 
then softly bumped against its neighbor, the 
motion was so slight and we slipped along so 
smoothly that it was hardly different from 
being on land. 

When I clambered out on deck a little 
b:fore six the next day, the weather was still 
dubious, and during the morning we had 
frequent scuds of rain. Toward noon a 
thunder-storm came rumbling down on us 
from the Catskills, but after that the sky 
showed signs of clearing, and the head wind 
which had been tossing the waves into white- 
caps grew quieter. 


The Outlook 
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Rageeg Right after breakfast Mrs. 
; Libbey had cleared every- 
thing out of her cabin that 
could be cleared out, set up 
her washtub, and gone to 
washing. I suppose every 
other woman on the tow did 
likewise. The first day on 
the Hudson is always wash- 
ing day, for on the second 
day the boats are in salt 
water, which sets back a hun- 
dred miles up the river. In 
the brighter spells between 
showers, clothes-lines had 
been set up on the decks and 
a few garments swung on 
them ; but with the first streak 
of sunshine after the thunder- 
storm, tubs were brought up 
to the open air, the clothes- 
lines filled, and surplus gar- 
ments were spread all about. 
The boats with all this bunt- 
ing had quite a gala air. 

The first work of the day 
for the men was to feed and 
care for the horses, which 
were in low stable-cabins at 
the bow of the boats. The 
trip back and forth on the 
Hudson and the stay in New 
York are vacation for the 
horses. In spite of the nar- 
rowness of their quarters, they 
seemed contented enough, yet 
it moved one’s pity to see their 
galled shoulders. The horses would cringe 
and plunge when the men touched their sores 
to wash them or rub on oil. Our fleet carried 
seven horses. On the canal they worked in 
two relays, three horses in one and four in the 
other. The boats kept going night and day, 
and it was steady work for the horses—six 
hours on and six hours off for all the week 
and a half it took to go through the canal. 
Their shoulders are very tender, and Duncan 
said, “Some of the horses, after they have 
had their rest and startin to work again, will 
rear and kick, and it’s all you can do to make 
’em buckle down to pull—they’re just that 
mean in disposition. Still, you can’t blame 
’em. They’re just like folks, and a man with 
a sore toe would act worse ’n they do. You 
see, their collars are bearing on their shoulders 
all the time for six hours, and the chafing 
makes so much heat that, with the sweat, it 
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scalds ;them, If they could only stop once 
in a while and have the collars lifted up, so’s 
to let the air under, they’d be all right.” 

The horses undoubtedly have a hard time 
on the tow-path, and it is the destiny of very 
many of them to be drowned by being dragged 
into the water by a fouled tow-line. When 
boats are passing each other, and the line 
gets caught, unless it is unsnapped at once, 
in go the horses. Sometimes the owners go 
in after the horses and try to cut them loose, 
but it is dangerous business. 

After the men finished caring for the 
horses, they turned their attention to cleaning 
the decks. They dipped up great quantities 
of water and dashed it all about the premises, 
and then scoured off everything with their 
brooms. This is a before-breakfast task of 
daily recurrence. The plentifulness of the 
water supaly seems to give the canal-boat 
folk the same mania for scrubbing that the 
Dutch have in Holland. They used it copi- 
ously for everything. When a man washed 
his face he dipped up a brimming pail for 
the purpose; and I suppose he would have 
used another pailful to brush his teeth in, 
only that is an attention to the toilet generally 
dispensed with on the canal craft. 

The general work of the day consisted in 
doing odd jobs of tinkering, putting things 
in order, pumping the water out of boats that 
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leaked, mending harness, etc. But there 
was plenty of leisure, and there was a great 
deal of lounging and visiting. Hagh and 
Duncan found time to attend to various 
affairs of their own, and to read several chap- 
ters in some ragged paper novels. Hugh, just 
before he settled down to reading, invited me 
tocallon him. He had slicked up the cabin 
where he slept and had givenits atmosphere 
an individuality of its own by fumigating it 
with sulphur for the benefit of the cock- 
roaches. Besides, he had scoured or mopped 
it out after some fashion, and it was so damp 
and chilly that he now concluded he would 
start a fire. He had tried to improve the 
appearance of his rust-coated stove by going 
over it with kerosene, and when he kindled 
the fire its oil-soaked surface began to smoke. 
In the depressions of the covers intended for 
the insertion of the stove-handle the kerosene 
had gathered in little pools, and from these 
slim tongues of flame leaped up. It was a 
curious-looking stove, and it sent out a curi- 
ous-smelling smudge, but Hugh ‘ook it calmly. 
He was a great, stout, hardy fellow, not to be 
disturbed by trifles. He said he was going 


to the Klondike ia the spring, and already 
could see himself in his mind’s eye picking 
up the gold “ nudgets ” there. 

About ten o’clock in the morning I had a 
chance to find out what a bumboat was. It 
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came from some town on the distant shore— 
a rusty little steamer, not much larger than 
a good-sized rowboat, peddling vegetables, 
fruits, butter, milk, and, in the season, ice- 
cream and bottled drinks. It crept up tous with 
a slender piping of its infantile whistle, fast- 
ened to the front tier of boats, did what trad- 
ing it could, then cast loose, and, with another 
announcement of attenuated toots, dropped 
back to the next tier. Our tow was a little 
world in itself. These bumboats constituted 
our only connection with the rest of mankind, 
and the excitements of the voyage are so few 
that their visits were always welcome. The 
bumboats make the tows their chief source 
of income, but they also do trading along the 
wharves of their home towns and of villages 
neighboring. 

Each tier of the tow is separated from that 
in front and behind by six or eight feet of 
water, The space is spanned by a few 
strands of rope, but this makes so slight a 
connection that sociabilily with neighbors 
who precede or follow is to a large extent cut 
off. A man, if he chooses, can put one leg 
over a rope and hitch himself across the 
vacancy, but not many attempt this. Our 
captain was the only one I saw do it. I 
“don’t suppose there was any special danger, 
but I would prefer to have something else 
below me than that turmoil of water if I were 
to follow his example. He had put on a 
dress coat right after dinner, and crossed 
the rope, and spent half the afternoon roosted 
on a cabin roof talking with Captain Jones, 
who owned two boats in the tier ahead of us. 

Our social intercourse was mostly with the 
old Frenchman and his wife, who owned the 
rusty ice-boat in our tier. Our folks visited 
with them back and forth by the hour. His 
strong point was politeness, and hers talka- 
tiveness. They did a great deal of scrubbing 
during the day, and in the afternoon, when 
there was danger of running short of material 
to exercise their scrubbing energy on, the 
wife brought out a rug of Brussels car- 
peting and laid it on the cabin roof. The 
husband looked at her doubtfully out of the 
corner of his eye when she poured a pail of 
water over it. Then she rubbed on soap 
and scoured it in with a brush, and next 
squeezed the water out with a bit of wood. 
After that she began at the beginning again, 
with the pouring on of water, and so she 
continued, as if bent on wearing the rug out. 
The man saw his roof getting dirty, and 
mounted it with his broom, and swept it 
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almost as assiduously as his wife scoured the 
carpet. Now and then he would pause and 
look at her speculatively, as if it was beyond 
his ken what his wife’s real intentions were 
with regard to that carpet. Once he inquired, 
mildly, if it wouldn’t get dirty again, and she 
said yes, it would be just as bad as ever in 
a week. At this the man looked a shade 
downcast, but he did not venture to question 
the wisdom of the labor. His wife scolded 
him well from time to time for his clumsiness. 
He was rather stiff, but he meant well, and I 
thought she had an exaggerated idea of his 
incapacity. He had a placating tone and a 
placating manner, but it was apparently all 
lost on the woman. 

It is not simply men who live on the tows, 
but whole families, from babies up to grand- 
mothers; and it seemed to me that, being 
always on the water, they were subject to 
peculiar dangers. I asked Duncan about 
this. It was in one of the morning showers, 
and he had got a pailful of suds from Mrs. 
Libbey, and brought it over to our cabin to 
do some washing. He fixed up a seat, put 
his dirty garments in the pail, and, after ex- 
pressing a longing for a washboard, scrubbed 
the clothes out on his knuckles. He said 
Mrs. Libbey was willing enough to wash for 
him, but he didn’t want to be beholden to 
her. ‘“Ifshe did favors for me, I’d have to 
do ’em for her, and if I shouldn't, why, she'd 
chin about it somewhere.” 

In reply to my question, he told how, two 
years before, two girls lost theirlives. “They 
danced overboard,” he said. “ There was a 
fiddle playin’ on the tier ahead, and they 
caught hold of each other for a little waltz, 
and one of them stepped over the side and 
clung to the other, and they both went in 
and were drownded.” 

When he finished this story, Duncan got 
up and put his head out of the hatchway. 
* Come here a minute,” said he. 

“You see that long, rocky island we’re 
comin’ to with the woods on it? Well, it 
was right about opposite to that I had a 
child of mine drownded. I owned a boat in 
those days, and my wife and three children 
were on board. There was a bumboat come 
up alongside the outer boat, and I went along 
ahead with one of the children, and my driver 
took my little girl, and we were goin’ to buy 
the children some candy; and when the man 
was steppin’ across from one boat to another 
it must ’a’ been the boats pulled apart and 
he didn’t calculate right, and in they went. 





























HARD AND FAST 


! never see it happen, and then I heard some 
one cry out there was a manoverboard. We 
got the man out, but the girl never rose. She 
must ’a’ went in under the boats. 

“You couldn’t stop the tow, and I got off 
on the bumboat and stayed behind. It was 
eight days before we found the body. She'd 
be seventeen years old now, if she'd lived. 
That sickened my wife of boating. She was 


always afraid we'd be losing our other two 
children; so I sold out and bought a little 
ten-acre farm. I got six children now, and 
my wife thinks we better give ’em some edu- 
cation more’n they could get on the canal, 
and I earn money summers boating, and she 
runs the farm with the children, and I guess 
we'll give ‘em some schoolin’, I didn’t get 
much myself. I went on the canal when I 
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was ten, and after I got boatin’ you couldn’t 
dog me off it. Well, I tell you, I get thirty- 
five dollars a month and board, and it’s a 
steady job. There ain’t many things you 
could do better in.” 

With this he wrung out the pair of trousers 
he had been at work on and carried them 
outside and hung them on the swaying rudder- 
handle. 

There was no pause in our voyage. Night 
and day alike we continued to toil steadily 
southward. The steamer dragging us by 
three sagging tow-ropes was so far on ahead 
that no sound came to us from it save when 
it whistled, but we could see the measured 
sway of its walking-beam, and the wat-r break- 
ing into foam beneath its paddles, and the 
smoke drifting away from its tall chimneys. 

On the morning of the third day, when | 
looked out soon after sunrise, I found New 
York in s‘ght, dim in the hazy south, We 
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were passing the last of the Palisades, and I 
regretted to think that during the night we 
had gone by much of the river's finest scenery. 
The most impressive view of the trip was one 
I had had at Storm King the evening before, 
and I doubt if the whole length of the river 
affords anything finer. We had passed New- 
burg, with its multitude of lights, and I had 
gone below to while away the evening, when 
the captain called to me. I had not thought 
the Highlands so near, and the sight from 
the deck was a surprise. The river had nar- 
rowed, and a rugged mountain shouldered up 
into the sky on either hand. The full moon 
sailed among the clouds, and the great cliffs 
frowning down on our gloomy line of canal- 
boats were very striking and powerful. 
Through the early voyage the shores were 
monotonous, and, lower down, where we 
should have seen the blue ranges of the 
Catskills, the mists shrouded the distance 
completely. Frequent resi- 
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REPAIRING THE HARNESS 


(A scene on§deck.) 


~ | dences looked out on us from 
| the wooded banks, and now 
| and then we passed a town. 
Often a great ice-house would 
loom up at the water’s edge, 
and on both sides of the river 
were lines of railroad tracks 
where the trains at close in- 
tervals were speeding along, 
sending out to us the faint 
rumble of their wheels and 
the sharp notes of their whis- 
tles. These were the chief 
land features, while the river 
itself was so vast that until 
we neared New York the craft 
on it were so few and far be- 
tween that it seemed lonely. 
We had New York in sight 
at dawn, but the tide was 
against us, and it took all the 
morning to reach our destina- 
tion at the lower end of the 
city. The sun shone clear 
and hot, and the glare of the 
white paint, added to the 
heat, made the exposed deck 
rather uncomfortable. Still, 
there was a fascination about 
the approach to the city that 
made it impossible to stay 
long in the cabins. The 
multitude of buildings, the 
shipping that crowded the 
miles of wharves and niled 
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LOOKING 


the wide river with the coming and going of 
vessels of all sorts and sizes, roused us and 
kept our interest on tiptoe. 

One member of our boat’s company I had 
seen little of heretofore, but to-day he was 
much in evidence. This was a young man 
who was a passenger like myself, only he 
was wholly penniless and slept under a 
manger among the hrrses. He was a seedy, 
shiftless-looking fellow, and he had dozed 
away most of the voyage under the manger. 
Hugh said the man was “ working” bis way 
to New York, but that must have been meta- 
phor, for I never saw him do anything that 
looked like labor. The day before I had 
learned that he had had nothing to eat since 
we left Albany, and that roved me to crawl 
down into his stable-cabin and offer my 
cookies and can of salmon. He accepted 
hungrily, and began to eat at once just where 
he was, under the manger. This last day he 
showed more spirit, and was out on deck in 
the sun watching the city with considerable 
interest. He talked with the crew freely, 
and spoke of himself as a “ prodigal son.” 
He said his father was a New York broker 
and a man of wealth. He could imagine 
him with his arms open to receive him and 
ready to put a ring on his finger and kiil the 
fatted calf. “It’s more likely, though,” he 
added, “that I’m the fatted calf that'll get 
killed. Still, | haven’t bothered the old gent 
ior over a year now, and he ought to be 
thankful for that.” 
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There was a general effort on the part of 
the inhabitants of the tow to make a good 
appearance in our approach to the metropolis. 
Clothes-lines were taken in; the rough, every- 
day working garments were changed for 
better, and most of the men took pains to 
shave. When you saw them at their best, 
they were by no means unattractive. 

On the whole, I got an agreeable impres- 
sion of the canal-boat folk. There was a 
home air about them that was unexpected. 
They were hard-working and thrifty, and the 
drinking habit was the exception rather than 
the rule. It is true the men swore a good 
deal in their ordinary conversation, but they 
did it with no air of profanity. It was just 
an oil to the flow of their remarks. In their 
feeling it apparently made what they said 
clearer, and themselves more companionable. 
The women, too, made free with slang and 
even rougher expressions, yet they were not 
without a certain refinement. 

Our captain was probably a fair example 
of the successful canal-boatman. He was 
an Irish Catholic; had started on the canal 
as a driver when ten years old. Now, at the 
age of thirty-five, he owned three boats that 
were worth on an average $2,000 each, and 
a fifteen-acre farm. The farm produces hay 
enough to winter his horses and twenty 
others, and he values it at $5,000. 

There is a rougher element on the canal. 
These are the ‘trippers”’—men hired as 
drivers just for the passage through the 
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canal, They are often hard characters with 
no more clothes than they wear on their 
backs, and, as soon as they are paid off, 
take a vacation and spend all their gains in 
a spree before they go to work again. But 
it is only the sober men who ever work up to 
the ownership of boats. 

Most captains pay no attention to Sundays, 
yet there are those who tie up on the Sab- 
bath and go to church. They will even lose 
three or four hours of Saturday rather than 
be where there is no church. But wages go 
on Sunday the same as week-days, and the 
average man sees a Clear loss of five or six 
dollars in tying up, and he thinks he can’t 
afford it. 

Some of the families winter on their boats 
lying at the wharves in New York City, and 
they say they do it very comfortably. Mrs. 
Libbey told of a friend who tried living in a 
tenement instead. The family paid eighteen 
dollars a month rent, and it was a crowded, 
stifling li:tle place, not nearly so good asa 
canal-boat. 
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The freighting season lasts from May to 
December, and in the cold weather the 
majority of the boat-folk are at their home 
villages in central New York. They don’t 
work very hard in winter, they said, but just 
dress well and have a good time. The wo- 
men, in particular, enjoy the winter. “The 
summer,” said Hugh, “is all rain for them, but 
the winter is all sunshine.” 

The men mostly marry girls brought up on 
the canal, and when they do pick out a city 
girl they are apt to regret it, for she isn’t 
usually fitted for the life and “can’t get to 
like it.” 

Noon came, and we were opposite the 
picturesque jumble of lofty buildings at the 
lower end of the city. A little later we were 
making fast to a pier down near the Battery, 
and I prepared to leave. Personally, I had 
received only kindness and hospitality on the 
trip, and the voyage had held so much that 
was novel and interesting that it was with 
real regret that I left the canal-boats and 
became an ordinary landsman once more. 


Charles Dickens 


By Laurence Hutton 


HERE is in existence, somewhere, a 

i copy of “The Christmas Carol” 

with the following inscription in its 

author’s handwriting: “To W.M. Thackeray, 

from Charles Dickens, whom he made very 
happy once, a long way from home.” 

One who has been made very happy, very 
many times, at home and abroad, by Dickens, 
and by Thackeray too, hardly knows, in the 
limited space at his command here, how to 
say how happy Dickens has made him, or 
how much the works of Dickens have in- 
fluenced his life. “* David Copperfield” was the 
first book he ever read; and nothing in its 
way, in his estimation, has ever surpassed it. 
The second book he read was * Pendennis ”— 
they appeared almost simultaneously, when 
he was a very immature reader indeed—and 
the young Arthur nearly rivaled the young 
Trotwood in his affections. Divided in later 
years between his allegiance to the creator 
of Agnes and his allegiance to the creator of 
Laura, as the master of his own guild, he 
felt for a long time that Thackeray, some- 
how, in a purely personal way, was the finer 
character and the nobler man; perhaps be- 


cause Thackeray once patted him on his little 
red head, long before he had the good for- 
tune to behold Dickens in the flesh; perhaps 
because Thackeray had had no John Forster 
to do him injustice with the best of inten- 
tions. But when, in 1891-2, he edited the 
letters of Dickens to Wilkie Collins, through 
his reading and re-reading of those familiar 
notes and epistles, in manuscript, in galley- 
proof, in page-proof, for magazine and for 
book form, he became more and more im- 
pressed with their charm and their great inter- 
est as literature, as well as with the personal 
charm and even with the personal worth of 
their writer; and he learned to like the man 
Dickens better, as he knew him better; and 
he began to realize that the world itself is 
better for knowing the better side of a well- 
known man. 

Although Dickens was emphatically an 
all-round man, he Coes not seem to have 
made, as a poet, a lasting impression. upon 
the critics. Mr. Stedman, in his “ Victorian 
Poets,” says, “ Could Dickens have written 
verse—an art in which his experiments were, 
for the most part, utter failures—it would 
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From the portrait by Ary Scheffer in the National Gallery, London. 
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have been marked by wit and pathos, like 
Hood’s, and by graphic Doresque effects, 
that have grown to be called melodramatic, 
and that give a weird strength to‘ The Dream 
of Eugene Aram,’ ‘ The Haunted House,’ 
ete.” 

Some experiments of Dickens in the way 
of verse-making which have not been failures 
altogether are here presented. The first, 
and the best known, of his rhymes has four d 
a place in Mr. Stedman’s * Victorian Anthol- 
ogy.” It was written in 1836 or 1837, and 
it appeared originally in the twelfth chapter 
of “ Pickwick :” 


THE IVY GREEN 


Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy Green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim ; 
And the moldering dust that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy Green! 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a stanch old heart has he. 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings, 
To his friend the huge Oak Tree! 
And slyly he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
As he joyously hugs and crawleth round 
The rich mold of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 
A rare old plant is the Tvy Green ! 


Whole ages have fled, and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been ; 
But the stout old Ivy shall never fade 
From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days 
Shall fatten upon the past : 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the Ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the [vy Green! 


The second poem was written in the Album 
of Lady Blessington, in July, 1843. Mr. 
Forster, who reproduces it, in a foot-note says 
that “the lines are quite worth preserving.” 


A WORD IN SEASON 


They have a superstition in the East 
That Allah, written on a piece of paper, 
Is better unction than can come of priest, 
Of rolling incense, and of lighted taper - 
Holding that any scrap which bears that name 
In any characters its front impress’d on, 
Shall help the finder thro’ the surging flame, 
And give his toasted feet a place to rest on. 


Accordingly, they make a mighty fuss 

With every wretched tract and fierce oration, 
And hoard the leaves—for they are not, like us, 
A highly civilized and thinking nation; 
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And, always stooping in the miry ways 
To look for matter of this earthly leaven, 
They seldom, in their dust-exploring days, 
Have any leisure to look up to Heaven. 


So have I known a country on the earth 
Where darkness sat upon the living waters, 
And brutal ignorance, and toil, and dearth 
Were the hard portion of its sons and daugh- 
ters; 
And yet, where they who should have oped the 
door 
Of charity and light, for all men’s finding, 
Squabbled for words upon the altar-floor, 
And rent the Book in struggles for the binding. 


The gentlest man among those pious Turks 
God’s living image ruthlessly defaces; 
Their best High-Churchian, with no faith in 
works, 
Bowstrings the virtues in the market-places. 
The Christian Pariah, whom both sects curse 
(They curse all other men, and curse each 
other), 
Walks thro’ the world, not very much the worse, 
Does all the good ke can, and loves his brother. 


The third experiment is not to be found 
in Forster’s Biography. It was printed in the 
London “ Daily News,” with which journal 
Dickens was then connected, on the 14th of 
February, 1846: 


THE HYMN OF THE WILTSHIRE LABORERS 
““ Don’t you all think that we have a great need to cry 
to our God, to put it in the heart of our greaseous Queen 
and the Members of Parliament, togrant us free bread ?” 
—Lucy Simpkins at Breen Hill. 
O God, who by Thy Prophet’s hand 
Did smite the rocky brake, 
Whose water came at thy command, 
Thy people’s thirst to slake ; 
Strike now upon this granite wall, 
Stern, obdurate, and high, 
And let some drops of pity fall 
For us who starve and die! 


The God who took a little child 
And set him in the midst, 

And promised him His mercy mild, 
As, by Thy Son, Thou didst, 

Look down upon our children dear, 
So gaunt, so cold, so spare, 

And let their im>ges appear 
Where Lords and Gentry are! 


O God, tezch them to feel how we, 
When our poor infants droop, 

Are weakened in our trust in Thee, 
And how our spirits stoop: 

For in Thy rest, so bright and fair, 
All tears and sorrows sleep ; 

And their young looks, so full of care, 
Would make Thine angels weep. 


The God who with His finger drew 
The judgment coming on, 

Write tor these men, what must ensue, 
Ere many years be gone! 

© God, whose bow is in the sky, 
Let them not brave and dare 

Until they look (too late) on high 
And see an arrow there! 
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O God, remind them! In the bread 
They break upon the knee, 

These sacred words may yet be read, 
“In memory of Me!” 

O God, remind them of His sweet 
Compassion for the poor, 

And how He gave them bread to eat, 
And went from door to door. 


The question, “ Will Dickens last?” has 
been asked a hundred times in print since 
Dickens died ; and many times, and in various 
ways, has the question been answered. All 
men admit that Sir Charles Grandison has 
become a bore, where he is known at all; 
that G. P. R. James's solitary horseman has 
ridden on, entirely out of the sight of the 
present-day reader; that Cooper's Indians 
and backwoodsmen no longer scalp the 
imagination of the boy of the period; that 
Marryat’s midshipmen have been left alone 
and neglected at the mastheads to which he 
was so fond of sending them; that no one 
but the antiquary in literature cares now for 
Waverley or Rob Roy. But it is too soon yet 
to say how long it will be before Bleak 
House will become an uninhabitable ruin, or 
when the firm of Dombey and Son will go 
out of business altogether. Don Quixote is as 
vigorous as he was three centuries ago. Robin- 
son Crusoe, born in 1719, still retains all 
the freshness of youth; who can prophesy 
how Mr. Samuel Pickwick, the Don Quixote 
of 1839, will be regarded in 1998? or how 
Mr. Samuel Weller, his man Friday, will be 
looked upon by the readers of a hundred 
years from to-day? 

Dickens certainly wrote for his own time, 
and generally of his own time. And during 
his own time he achieved a popularity with- 
out parallel in the history of fiction. But the 
fashions of all times change; and although 
Dickens has been in fashion longer than 
most of his contemporaries, and is still the 
fashion among old-fashioned folk, there are 
acute critics who say that his day is over. 
The booksellers and the officials of circulat- 
ing libraries tell a different story, however; 
and when little children, who never heard the 
name of Dickens, who knew nothing of his 
great reputation, turn from “ Alice in Won- 
derland” and “Little Lord Fauntleroy ” to 
the “ Cricket on the Hearth,” loving the old 
as much as they love the new, it would seem 
as if the sun had not yet set upon Dickens; 
and that the night which is to leave him in 
total darkness is still far off. 

A strong argument in favor of what may 
be called the “staying qualities” of Dickens 





is the fact that his characters, even in a muti- 
lated, unsatisfactory form, have held the stage 
for half a century or more, and still have 
power to attract and move great audiences, 
wherever is spoken the language in which he 
wrote. The dramatization of the novel is 
universally and justly regarded as the most 
ephemeral and worthless of dramatic produc- 
tions; and the novels of Dickens, on account 
of their length, of the great number of figures 
he introduces, of the variety and occasional 
exaggeration of his dialogues and his situ- 
ations, have been peculiarly difficult of adap- 
tation to theatrical purposes. Nevertheless, 
the world laughed and cried over Micawber, 
Captain Cuttle, Dan’l Peggotty, and Caleb 
Plummer, behind the footlights, years after 
Dolly Spanker, Aminadab Sleek, Timothy 
Toodles, Alfred Evelyn, and Geoffrey Dale, 
their contemporaries in the s‘andard and 
legitimate drama, created solely and particu- 
larly for dramatic representation, were abso- 
lutely forgotten. And Sir Henry Irving, sixty 
years after the production of “ Pickwick,” 
drew great crowds to see his Alfred Jingle. 
while that picturesque and ingenious swindler, 
Robert Macaire, Jingle’s once famous and 
familiar confrére in plausible rascality, was 
never seen on the boards except as he was 
burlesqued and caricatured in comic opera. 

It is pretty safe to say—and not in a Pick- 
wickian sense—that Pecksniff will live almost 
as long as hypocrisy lasts; that Heep will 
not be forgotten while mock humility exists ; 
that Mr. Dick will go down to pusterity arm 
in arm with Charles the First, whom he could 
not avoid in his memorial; that Barkis will 
be quoted until men cease to be willin’. And 
so long as cheap, rough coats cover faith, 
charity, and honest hearts, the world will 
remember that Captain Cuttle and the Peg- 
gottys were so clad. 

Dickens has been accused of being an 
irreligious man, and of exhibiting a lack of 
reverence for sacred and serious things. His 
Chadband and his Stiggins have been cited 
as gross libels upon the clergymen of Eng- 
land, by men who forget his Frank Milvey, 
in “Our Mutual Friend,’ and who pay no 
heed to the fact that he rated severely what- 
ever was bad and reprehensible in the mem- 
bers of every profession. Stiggins and Chad- 
band are no worse than Gradgrind, who was 
in the hardware line; than Pecksniff, who 
was an architect; than Ralph Nickleby, who 
was a money-broker; or than Tackleton, who 
was a maker of toys. 








Dickens was not a church member, or 
what is called an Orthodox Christian; but 
he preached many a good sermon for all 
that; and his text was the Golden Rule, in 
allits various readings. In many wholesome, 
reverent ways does the Bible figure through- 
out his pages. One of the earliest recollec- 
tions of David Copperfield was the story of 
the raising of Lazarus, as it was read to him 
and Peggotty by his mother one Sunday 
evening. Little Nell used to take her Bible 
with her to read in the quiet, lovely retreat 
of the old church. “I ain’t much of a hand 
at reading ‘writing-hand,’” said Betty Hig- 
den, “ though I can read my Bible and most 
print;” Oliver Twist read the Bible to Mrs. 
Maylie and Rose Fleming; Pip read the 
Bible to and prayed with the convict under 
sentence of death; Scrooge heard Tiny Tim 
say, “And He called a little child to Him, 
and set him in the midst;” and when Jo was 
on his death-bed, Allen Woodcourt asked 
him: 

«“«¢ Did you ever know a prayer, Jo?’ 

*«¢ Never knowed nothink, sir.’ 

“«* Not so much as one short prayer?” 

“* No, sir, nothink at all.’ 

“*¢ Jo, can you say what I say?’ 

«“*Tll say anythink as you say, sir, for I 
know it’s good.’ 

“¢ OUR FATHER ’— 

“ «Our father !—yes, that’s werry good, sir.’ 

“*¢ WHICH ART IN HEAVEN ’— 

«“¢ Art in Heaven—is the light a-coming, 
sir ?’ 

“«*Ttisclose athand. HALLOWED BE THY 
NAME!’ 

“* Hallowed be—thy—’ 

“The light is come upon the dark, be- 
nighted way! Dead! ... And dying thus 
around us every day.” 

Upon the morning of the day on which 
the mortal part of Dickens was laid to rest in 
the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey, 
June 14, 1870, the New York “ Tribune” 
published the following Monody, in Dickens’s 
own words, compiled and arranged by the 
writer of the present article: 


CHARLES DICKENS 


“ Dead, your Majesty, Dead, my lords and 
gentlemen, Dead, Right Reverends and Wrong 
Reverends, of every order. Dead, men and 
women, born with heavenly compassion in 
your hearts. And dying thus around. us 
every day.” —Bleak House, Chap, 67. 

«“ The golden ripple on the wall came back 
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again, and nothing else stirred in the room. 
The old, old fashion, the fashion that came 
in with our first garments, and will last, un- 
changed, until our race has run its course, 
and the wide firmament is rolled up likea 
scroll. The old, old fashion—Death! Oh, 
thank God, all who see it, for that older 
fashion yet, of immortality. And look upon 
us, angels of young children, with regard not 
quite estranged, when the Swift River bears 
us to the Ocean.”—Dombey, Chap. 17. 

“The spirit of the child, returning, in- 
nocent and radiant, touched the old man 
with its hand, and beckoned him away.”— 
Chimes, Second Quarter. 

“ The Star had shown him the way to find 
the God of the poor; and through humility 
and sorrow and forgiveness he had gone to 
his Redeemer's rest."—Hard Times, Book 
ITTL., Chap. 6. 

“T felt for my old self, as the dead may 
feel, if they ever revisit these scenes; I was 
glad to be tenderly remembered, to be greatly 
pitied, not to be quite forgotten.”—Bleas 
Flouse, Chap. 45. 

“From these garish lights I vanish now 
forever more; with a heartful, grateful, re- 
spectful, affectionate farewell—and I pray 
God to bless us every one.”—Last Reading, 
London, March 6, 1870. 

“When I die, put near me something that 
has loved the Jight, and had the sky above 
it always."—Old Curiosity Shop, Chap. 71. 

“Lord, keep my Memory Green.”— 
Haunted Man, Chap. 3. 

“* Now,’ he murmured, ‘I am happy.’ He 
fell into a light slumber, and, waking, smiled 
as before, then spoke of beautiful gardens. 
which, he said, stretched out before him, and 
were filled with figures of men, women, and 
many children, all with light upon their faces, 
then whispered that it was Eden—and so 
died.” — Nickleby, Chap. 58. 

“, . . died like a child that had gone to 
sleep.’—Copperfield, Chap. 9. 

. and began the world—not this world, 
oh, not this world. The world that sets this 
right." Bleak House, Chap. 65. 

“. , . gone before the Father; far beyond 
the twilight judgments of this world, high 
above its mists and obscurities.”—Dorrit, 
Book I1., Chap. 19. 

«... And lay at rest. The solemn still- 
ness was no marvel now.”—Curiosity Shop, 
Chap. 71. 

“It being high water, he went out with 
the tide,”—- Copperfield, Chap. 30. 
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A RED ARMY OF THE CROSS 


A Quarter-Century with the Sioux 
By Herbert Sherman Houston 


T the battle of the Little Big Horn, 
A where Custer was killed, one of 

Sitting Bull's chiefs was Gall, the 
giant of the Sioux. He was brave as a 
mountain lion and strong as a steer. Of 
every trait and tradition of the savage he 
was an embodiment, and of Indian paganism 
the very incarnation. 

One day a white man attacked Gall with a 
weapon he was not used to. It was a prayer- 
book, and the man’s face shone with a gen- 
tleness that surprised Gall quite as much as 
did the weapon. The Goliath of the plains 
grunted opposition, and long remained as 
flinty as an ar- 
row-head, but 
Bishop Hare— 
forthe man with 
the prayer-book 
was none other 
than the great 
apostle to the 
Sioux—laid 
quiet and kind- 
ly siege, win- 
ning first Gall’s 
wife and daugb- 
ter to the 
Church, and at 
last the great 
chief himself. 

So it came 
that when Sit- 
ting Bull’s 
brave chieftain 
came to a 
peaceful end, 
not long ago, it 
was aS a con- 
firmed member 
of the Church, 








BISHOP HARE 


one of the six thousand red soldiers of the 
Cross that are the fruits of Bishop Hare’s 
labors for a quarter of a century. 

It was with the spirit of a true soldier that 
Bishop Hare had gone out to his great work. 
In asermon a few Sundays ago at Calvary 
Church in New York the good Bishop said 
that when traveling over the trans-Missouri 
country years ago the thought had come to 
him as to what could ever induce him, with 
all his ties of kinship and association binding 
him to the East, to go out and live in the 
West. It was the call of duty, which has 
ever been to him vox ez, that did it event- 
ually and held 
him there for 
many years. 
Among the 
Western Sioux 
he saw great 
need of the 
Church’s  min- 
istry, just as 
among the East- 
ern Oneidas, 
long years be- 
fore, his grand- 
father—the fa- 
mous’ Bishop 
Hobart, of New 
York—had seen 
a similar need, 
and had an- 
swered it. In 
1873, when he 
was consecrat- 
ed missionary 
bishop of Nio- 
brara, he was 
but thirty-four 
years of age, 
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Before him was the bright promise of high 
honors in the Church. 

A brilliant preacher, cultured, of a family 
in which the episcopate seemed hereditary, 
as with the Potters and Doanes, William 
Hobart Hare, already the Secretary of the 
great missionary society of the Church, lis- 
tened to no whisper of ambition when he 
went to the wilderness. It was as young 
Gregory longing to leave Rome for the Angles 
that he left the East for the Sioux. In the 
words of one of the most eminent Protestant 
Episcopal clergymen in America, in conver- 
sation with the writer, “ There has been no 
finer type of genuine self-sacrifice than that 
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of Bishop Hare, in turning from every asso- 
ciation he held dear, and giving himself up 
to his Indians. He is a nineteenth-century 
saint.” 

But if there has been any self-sacrifice in 
it all, no hint of it has ever come from Bishop 
Hare. He has been blithe as a lark through 
all the years. Among the warlike Sioux he 
has come and gone with the gentleness of 
Anselm among the Saxons. By degrees the 
savagery has softened, giving way to a dawn- 
ing civilization. Tepees. have changed to 
houses, medicine-lodges to chapels, and in 
many other ways the red man has been slowly 
lifted toward the plane of the white. As 
this lifting has gone on under his watchful 
care the Bishop has doubtless found his 
reward. He has seen reared in the Indian 
wilderness forty-eight neat churches and 
chapels, thirty-four small but comfortable 
mission residences, and four large boarding- 


ary jurisdiction over seventy congregations 
have been gathered, and out of them his 
clergy, twelve of whom are Indians, have 
presented nearly five thousand for confirma- 
tion. 

The simple trust these red children of the 
plains have in him is seen in these lines in an 
appeal from an Indian clergyman and his 
people for the rebuilding of St. Elizabeth's 
School at Standing Rock Agency, after it 
was burned down a year ago: 

Dear Bishop: 

We who undersign here are sorry to see our 
great lost—that is, that our school is burned 
down, and our people here are all very sorry and 
cries for our school, and our whole people here 
who were belonging to our church are ready to 
do all in their power to help if you are willing to 
put up the school, because we know that our 
grown-up people here will be benefited by the 
services in the church. Dear Bishop, we pray 
you and God that we have our school again, and 
we the people be calm down and work for the 
school. We have no words to express our deep 
sorry with dear Bishop. We trust you will let 
us know you will try to put up the school 
again. We shake your hands. 

The Indians themselves raised $400, and 
this, with the insurance money and aid from 
the East, has made it possible to have their 
wish realized, and St. Elizabeth’s is rebuilt. 

Every year Bishop Hare’s Indians assem- 
ble in a great convocation. Inall America 
there is no religious gathering more impress- 
ive or more interesting. And as for pictur- 
esqueness, there has been nothing to ap- 
proach it since Peter the Hermit and the 
Crusaders. Fromevery agency of the Sioux, 


schools, and in the sheepfold of his mission - 
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DALLAS SHAW 
(An Indian Deacon.) 


Indians of a dozen different tribes—Sissetons, 
Wahpctons, Santees, Yanktons, Blackfeet, 
Ogallalas, and all the rest—journey to the 
meeting-place. Some of them are on the road 
over two weeks, winding in long traies over the 
hills, as the whites used to do for pretection 
against these same red men. Above them 
float white banners on which is emblazoned 
the sign of the cross. When they reach the 
meeting-place from north and south and 
east and west, they pitch their tents, and by 
the time the convocation opens there are five 
hundred patches of white canvas dotting 
the plain, giving shelter to three thousand In- 
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(Rosebud, S. D.) 


dians. The delegations from each mission 
field, headed by one of their number bearing 
their banner, followed by forty Indian cate- 
chists in black cassocks, and by the white and 
Indian clergy and the Bishop in their vest- 
ments, march over the brown carpet of 
short buffalo-grass to the swelling strains 
of the processional, “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers ;” and then, on the great bare bo:om 
of the earth, they kneel and join in the service. 
Many of these Indians were at the battle of 
the Little Big Horn. Bishop Hare has been 
among them for a quarter of a century, and 
there has been a great change in them. 
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Youth: A Narrative 
By Joseph Conrad 


H1S could have occurred nowhere 

| but in England, where men and sea 

interpenetrate, so to speak—the sea 

entering into the life of most men, and the 

men knowing something or everything about 

the sea, in the way of amusement, of travel, 
or of breadwinning. 

We were sitting round a mahogany table 
that reflected the bottle, the claret-glasses, 
and our faces as we leaned on our elbows. 
There was a director of companies, an ac- 
countant, a lawyer, Marlow, and myself. The 
director had been a Conway boy, the ac- 
countant had served four years at sea, the 
lawyer—a fine crusted Tory, High Church- 
man, the best of old fellows, the soul of 
honor—had been chief officer in the P. & O. 
service in the good old days when mail-boats 
were square-rigged at least on two masts, and 
used to come down the China Sea before a 
fair monsoon with stun’-sails set alow and 
aloft. We all began life in the merchant 
service. Between the five of us there was 
the strong bond of the sea, and also the fel- 
lowship of the craft, which no amount of 
enthusiasm for yachting, cruising, and so on 
can give, since one is only the amusement of 
life ard the other is life itself. 

Marlow (at least I think that is how he 
spelt his name) told the story, or rather the 
chronicle of a voyage: 

‘Yes, I have seen a little of the Eastern 
seas; but what I remember best is my first 
voyage there. You fellows know there are 
those voyages that seem ordered for the iilus- 
tration of life, that may stand for a symbol 
of existence. You fight, work, sweat, nearly 
kill yourself, sometimes do kill yourself, try- 
ing to accomplish something—and you can’t. 
Not from any fault of yours. You simply 
can do nothing, neither great nor little—not 
a thing in the world—not even marry an old 
maid, or get a wretched 600-ton cargo of 
coal to its port of destination. 

‘It was altogether a memorable time. It 
was my first voyage to the East, and my first 
voyage as second mate; it was also my skip- 
per’s first command. You'll admit it was 
time. He was sixty ifaday. A Geordie all 
over; a little man, with a broad, not very 
straight, back, with bowed shoulders and one 
leg more bandy than the other, he had that 
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queer, twisted-about appearance you see so 
often in men who work in the fields. Hehad 
a nut-cracker face—chin and nose trying to 
come together over a toothless mouth—and 
it was framed in iron-gray, fluffy hair, that 
looked like a chin-strap of cotton-wool 
sprinkled with coal-dust. And he had blue 
eyes in that old face of his, which were 
amazingly like a boy’s, with that candid ex- 
pression some quite common men preserve 
to the end of their days by a rare internal 
gift of simplicity of heart and rectitude of 
soul, What induced him to accept me was 
a wonder. I had come out of a crack Aus- 
tralian clipper, where I had been third officer, 
and he seemed to have a prejudice against 
crack clippers as aristocratic and high-toned. 
He said to me, ‘ You know, in this ship you 
will have to work.’ I said I had to work in 
every ship I had ever been in. ‘Ah, but 
this is different, and you gentlemen out of 
them big ships; .. . but there! I dare say 
you willdo. Join to-morrow.’ 

“I joined to-morrow. It was thirty-two 
years ago; and I was just twenty. How 
time passes! It was one of the happiest days 
of my life. Fancy! Second mate for the 
first time—a really responsible officer! | 
wouldn’t have thrown up my new billet for a 
fortune. The mate looked me over carefully. 
He was also an old chap, but of another 
stamp. He had a Roman nose, a snow-white, 
long beard, and his name was Mahon, but he 
insisted that it should be pronounced Mann. 
He was well connected ; but there was some- 
thing wrong with his luck, and he had never 
got on. 

“ As to the captain, he had been for years 
in coasters, then in the Mediterranean, and 
last in the West Indian trade. He had never 
been round the Capes. He could just write 
a kind of sketchy hand, and didn’t care for 
writing at all. Both were thorough good 
seamen of course, and between those two 
old chaps I felt like a small boy between two 
grandfathers, 

« The ship also was old. Her name was 
the Judea. Queer name, isn’t it? She be- 
longed toa man Wilmer, Wilcox—some name 
like that; but he has been bankrupt and dead 
these twenty-five years now, and his name 
don’t matter. She had been laid up in Shad- 
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well basin for two years. You may imagine 
her state. She was allrust, dust, grime; soot 
aloft, and dirt on deck. To me it was like 
coming out of a palace into a ruined cottage. 
She was about four hundred tons, had a 
primitive windlass, wooden latches to the 
doors, not a bit of brass about her, and a big 
square stern, There was on it, below her 
name in white letters, a lot of scrollwork, 
with the gilt off, and some sort of a coat 
of arms, with the motto ‘ Do or Die’ under- 
neath. I remember it took my fancy immense- 
ly. There was a touch of romance in it, 
something that made me love the old thing 
—something—something—O youth!... 

“* We left London in ballast—sand ballast— 
to load a cargo of coal in a northern port for 
Bankok. Bankok! I thrilled. I had been 
six years at sea, but had only seen Melbourne 
and Sydney, very good places, charming 
places in their way—but Bankok ! 

‘We worked out of the Thames under 
canvas, with a North Sea pilot on board. 
His name was Jermyn, and he dodged all 
day long about the galley drying his handker- 
chief before the stove. Apparently he never 
slept. He was a dismal man, with a per- 
petual tear at the end of his nose, who either 
had been in trouble, or was in trouble, or 
expected to be in trouble—couldn’t be happy 
unless something went wrong. He mistrusted 
my youth, my common sense, and my seaman- 
ship, and made a point of showing it in a 
hundred little ways. I dare say he was right. 
It seems to me I knew very little then, and I 
know not much more now; but I cherish a 
hate for that Jermyn to this day. 

““We were a week working up as far as 
Yarmouth Roads, and then we got into a 
gale—the famous October gale of thirty-two 
years ago. It was wind, lightning, sleet, 
snow, and a terrific sea. We were flying 
light, and you may imagine how bad it was 
when I tell you we had smashed bulwarks 
and a flooded deck. On the second night 
she shifted her ballast into the lee bow, and 
by that time we had been blown off some- 
where on the Dogger Bank. There was 
nothing for it but go below with shovels 
and try to right her, and there we were in 
that vast hold, gloomy like a cavern, the tal- 
low dips stuck and flickering on the beams, 
the gale howling above, the ship tossing 
about like mad on her side; there we all 
were, Jermyn, the captain, every one, hardly 
able to keep our feet, engaged on that grave- 
digger’s work, and trying to toss shovelfuls 





of wet sand up to windward. At every 
tumble of the ship you could see vaguely in 
the dim light men falling down with a great 
flourish of shovels. One of the ship’s boys 
(we had two), impressed by the weirdness of 
the scene, wept as if his heart would break. 
We could hear him blubbering somewhere in 
the shadows. ; 

“On the third day the gale died out, and 
by and by a north-country tug picked us up. 
We were twenty-three days from London 
to the Tyne! When we got into dock we 
had lost our turn, and they hauled us off to a 
tier where we remained for a month. Mrs. 
Beard (the captain’s name was Beard) came 
from Colchester to see the old man. She 
lived on board. The crew of runners had left, 
and there remained only the officers, one boy, 
and the steward, a mulatto who answered to 
the name of Abraham. It rained every day, 
and in the cabin we lived ev famille. Mrs. 
Beard was an old woman, with a face all 
wrinkled and ruddy like a winter apple, and 
the figure of a young girl. She caught sight 
of me once sewing on a button, and insisted 
on having my shirts to repair. This was 
something different from the captains’ wives 
I had known on board crack clippers. When 
I brought her the shirts, she said: ‘ And the 
socks? ‘They want mending, I am sure, and 
John’s—Captain Beard’s things are all in 
order now. I would be glad of something to 
do.’ Bless the old woman! She overhauled 
my outfit for me, and meantime I read for 
the first time ‘ Sartor Resartus ’ and Burnaby’s 
‘ Ride to Khiva.’ I didn’t understand much 
of the first then; but I remember I preferred 
the soldier to the philosopher at the time, a 
preference which life has only confirmed. 
One was a man, and the other was either 
more—or less. However, they are both dead, 
and Mrs. Beard is dead, and youth, strength, 
genius, thoughts. achievements, simple hearts 
—all dies. . . . No matter. 

“They loaded us at last. We shipped a 
crew. Eight able seamen and two boys. We 
hauled off one evening to the buoys at the 
dock-gates, ready to go out, and with a fair 
prospect of beginning the voyage next day. 
Mrs. Beard was to start for home by a late 
train. When the ship was fast, we went to 
tea. We sat rather silent through the meal— 
Mahon, the old couple. and I. [ finished 
first, and slipped away for a smoke, my cabin 
being in a deck-house just against the poop. 
It was high water, blowing fresh; the double 
dock-gates were opened, and the steam-colliers 
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were going in and out in the darkness with 
their lights burning bright, a great plashing 
of propellers, rattling of winches, and a lot of 
hailing on the pier-heads. I watched the proces- 
sion of headlights gliding high and of green 
lights gliding low in the night, when suddenly 
a red gleam flashed at me, vanished, came 
into view again, and remained. The fore-end 
of a steamer loomed up close. I shouted 
down the cabin, ‘Come up, quick !’ and then 
heard a startled voice saying afar in the 
dark, ‘ Stop her, sir.’ A bell jingled. Another 
voice cried warningly, ‘We are going right 
into that bark, sir.’ The answer to this was 
a gruff ‘ All right,’ and the next thing was 
a heavy crash as the steamer struck a 
glancing blow with the bluff of her bow 
about our fore-rigging. There was amoment 
of confusion, yelling, and running about. 
Steam roared. Then somebody was heard 
saying, ‘ All clear, sir.” ‘Are you all right?’ 
asked the gruff voice. I had jumped forward 
to see the damage, and hailed back, ‘I think 
so.’ ‘Easy astern,’ said the gruff voice. 
A bell jingled. ‘What steamer is that?’ 
screamed Mahon. By that time she was no 
more to us than a bulky shadow maneuvering 
a little way off. They shouted at us some 
name—a woman’s name, Miranda or Me- 
lissa—or some such thing. ‘ This means 
another month in this beastly hole,’ said 
Mahon to me, as we peered with lamps 
about the splintered bulwarks and broken 
braces. ‘ But where’s the captain ?’ 

“We had not heard or seen him all that 
time. We went aft to look. A doleful voice 
arose hailing somewhere in the middle of the 
dock, ‘Judea, ahoy!’ How the devil did he 
get there? ‘Hallo!’ we shouted. ‘I am 
adrift in our boat without oars,’ he cried. 
A belated waterman offered his services, and 
Mahon struck a bargain with him for half-a- 
crown to tow our skipper alongside; but it 
was Mrs. Beard that came up the ladder first. 
They had been floating about the dock in 
that mizzly cold rain for nearly an hour, | 
was never so surprised in my life. 

“It appears that when he heard my shout 
‘Come up,’ he understood at once what was 
the matter, caught up his wife, ran on deck, 
and across, and down into our boat, which 
was fast to the ladder. Not bad for a sixty- 
year-old. Just imagine that old fellow saving, 
heroically, in his arms, that old woman—the 
woman of his life. He set her down ona 
thwart, and was just climbing back on board 
when the painter came adrift somehow, and 
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away they went together. Of course in the 
confusion we did not hear him shouting. 
He looked abashed. She said cheerfully, «I 
suppose it does not matter, my losing the 
train now.’ ‘No, Jenny—you go below and 
get warm,’ he growled. Then to us: ‘A 
sailor has no business with a wife—I say. 
There I was, out of the ship. Well, no harm 
done this time. Let’s go and look at what 
that fool of a steamer smashed.’ 

“It wasn’t much, but it delayed us three 
weeks. At the end of that time, the captain 
being engaged with his agents, I carried Mrs. 
Beard’s bag to the railway station and put 
her all comfortably into a third-class carriage. 
She lowered the window to say, ‘ You are a 
good young man. If yousee John—Captain 
Beard—without his muffler at night, just 
remind him from me to keep his throat well 
wrapped up.’ ‘Certainly, Mrs. Beard,’ I 
said. ‘ You are a good young man; I noticed 
how attentive you are to John—to Captain—’ 
The train pulled out suddenly; I took my 
cap off to the old woman; I never saw her 
again. . . . Pass the bottle. 

“We went to sea next day. When we 
made that start for Bankok, we had been 
already three months out of London. We 
had expected to be a fortnight or so—at the 
outside. 

“It was January, and the weather was 
beautiful—the beautiful sunny winter weather 
that has more charm than in the summer- 
time, because it is unexpected, and crisp, and 
you know it won’t, it can’t, last long. It’s 
like a windfall, like a godsend, like an unex- 
pected piece of luck. 

“It lasted all down the North Sea, all 
down Channel; and it lasted till we were 
three hundred miles or so to the westward of 
the Lizards; then the wind went round to 
the sou’west and began to pipe up. In two 
days it blew a gale. The Judea hove to, 
wallowed on the Atlantic like an old candle- 
box. It blew day after day; it blew with 
spite, without interval, without mercy, with- 
out rest. The world was nothing but an im- 
mensity of great foaming waves rushing at 
us, under a sky low enough to touch with the 
hand, and dirty like a smoked ceiling. In 
the stormy space surrounding us there was 
as much flying sprays as air. Day after day 
and night after night there was nothing round 
the ship but the howl of the wind, the tumult 
of the sea, the noise of water pouring over 
her deck. There was no rest for her and no 
rest for us. She tossed, she pitched, she 
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stood on her head, she sat on her tail, she 
rolled, she groaned, and we had to hold on 
while on deck and cling to our bunks when 
below, in aconstant effort of body and worry 
of mind. 

“One night Mahon spoke through the 
small window of my berth. It opened right 
into my very bed, and I was lying there 
sleepless, in my boots, feeling as though I 
had not slept for years, and could not if I 
tried. He said excitedly— 

“¢You got the sounding-rod in here, Mar- 
low? I can’t get the pumps to suck. It’s 
no child’s play.’ 

“I gave him the sounding-rod and lay 
down again, trying to think of various 
things—but I thought only of the pumps. 
When I came on deck, they were pumping. 
My watch relieved at the pumps. By the 
light of the lantern brought on deck to ex- 
amine the sounding-rod I caught a glimpse 
of their weary, serious faces. We pumped 
all the four hours. We pumped all night, 
all day, all the week—watch and watch. She 
was working herself loose, and leaked badly. 
Not enough to drown us at once, but enough 
to kill us with the work at the pumps. And 
while we pumped, the ship was going from 
us piecemeal; the bulwarks went, the stan- 
chions were torn out, the ventilators smashed, 
the cabin door burst in. There was not a 
dry spot in the ship. She was being gutted 
bit by bit. The long-boat changed, as if by 
magic, into matchwood where she stood in 
her gripes. I had lashed her myself, and 
was rather proud of my handiwork, which 
had withstood so long the malice of the sea. 
And we pumped. And there was no break 
in the weather. The sea was white like a 
sheet of foam, like a caldron of boiling milk ; 
there was not a break in the clouds, no—not 
of the size of a man’s head—no, not for so 
much as ten seconds. There was for us no 
sky, there were for us no stars, no sun, 
no universe—nothing but angry clouds 
and an infuriated sea. We pumped watch 
and watch, for dear life; and it seemed to 
last for months, for years, for all eternity, as 
though we had been dead and gone to a hell 
for sailors. We forgot the day of the week, 
the name of the month, what year it was, 
and whether we had ever been ashore. The 
sails blew away, she lay broadside on under 
a weather-cloth, the ocean poured over her, 
and we did not care. We turned those han- 
dles, and had the eyes of idiots. As soon as 
we had crawled on deck I used to take a 
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round turn with a rope about the men, the 
pumps, and the mainmast, and we turned, 
we turned incessantly, with the water to our 
waists, to our necks, over our heads. 
all one. 
dry. 

“And there was somewhere in me the 
thought: By Jove! this is the deuce of an 
adventure—something you read about; and 
it is my first voyage as second mate—and I 
am only twenty—and here I am lasting it 
out as well as any of these men, and keeping 
my chaps up to the mark. I was pleased. 
I would not have given up the experience 
for worids. I had moments of exultation. 
Whenever the old dismantled craft pitched 
heavily with her counter high in the air, she 
seemed to me to throw up, like an appeal, 
like a defiance, like a cry to the clouds with- 
out mercy, the words written on her stern: 
‘Judea, London. Door Die.’ 

“QO youth! The strength of it, the faith 
of it, the imagination of it! To me she was 
not an old rattletrap carting about the world a 
lot of coal for a freight—to me she was the 
endeavor, the test, the trial of life. I think of 
her with pleasure, with affection, with regret ; 
as you would think of some one dead you 
have loved. I shall never forget her... . 
Pass the bottle. 

“One night when, tied to the mast, as I 
explained, we were pumping on, deafened 
with the wind, and without spirit enough in 
us to wish ourselves dead, a heavy sea crashed 
and swept clean over us. As soon as I got 
my breath I shouted, as in duty bound, 
‘Keep on, boys!’ when suddenly I felt some- 
thing hard floating on deck strike the calf of 
my leg. I made a grab at it and missed. 
It was so dark we could not see each other’s 
faces within a foot—you understand. 

“ After that thump the ship kept quiet for 
a while, and the thing, whatever it was, 
struck my leg again. This time I caught it— 
and it was asauce-pan. At first, being stupid 
with fatigue and thinking of nothing but the 
pumps, | did not understand what I had in 
my hand. Suddenly it dawned upon me, 
and I shouted, ‘ Boys, the house on deck is 
gone. Leave this, and let’s look for the 
cook.’ 

«“ There was a deck-house forward, which 
contained the galley, the cook’s berth, and 
the quarters of the crew. As we had ex- 
pected for days to see it swept away, the 
hands had been ordered to sleep in the cabin, 
the only safe place in the ship. The steward, 
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Abraham, however, persisted in clinging to 
his berth, stupidly, like a mule—from sheer 
fright, I believe, like an animal that won't 
leave a stable falling in an earthquake. So 
we went to look for him. It was chancing 
death, since once out of our lashings we were 
as exposed asifonaraft. Butwewent. The 
house was shattered as if a shell had exploded 
inside. Most of it had gone overboard— 
stove, men’s quarters, and their property, all 
was gone; but two posts, holding a portion 
of the bulkhead to which Abraham’s bunk 
was attached, remained as if by a miracle. 
We groped in the ruins and came upon this, 
and there he was, sitting in his bunk, sur- 
rounded by foam and wreckage, jabbering 
cheerfully to himself. He was out of his 
mind, completely and forever mad, with this 
sudden shock coming upon the fag-end of 
his endurance. We snatched him up, lugged 
him aft, and pitched him head first down the 
cabin companion. You understand there was 
no time to carry him down with infinite pre- 
cautions and wait to see how he got on. 
Those below would pick him up at the bot- 
tom of the stairs all right. We were in a 
hurry to go back to the pumps; that busi- 
ness could not wait. A bad leak is an in- 
human thing. 

“ One would think that the sole purpose 
of that fiendish gale had been to make a 
lunatic of that poor devil of a mulatto. It 
eased before morning, and next day the sky 
cleared, and as the sea went down the leak 
took up. When it came to bending a fresh 
set of sails, the crew demanded to put back— 
and, really, there was nothing else to do. 
Boats gone, decks swept clean, cabin gutted, 
men without a stitch but what they stood in, 
stores spoiled, ship strained. We put her 
head for home, and—would you believe it ?>— 
the wind came east right in our teeth. It 
blew fresh, it blew continuously. We had to 
beat up every inch of the way, but she did 
not leak so badly, the water keeping com- 
paratively smooth. Two hours’ pumping in 
every four is no joke—but it kept her afloat 
as far as Falmouth. 

“The good people there live on casualties 
of the sea, and no doubt were glad to see us. 
A hungry crowd of shipwrights sharpened 
their chisels at the sight of that carcass of a 
ship. And, by Jove! they had pretty pick- 
ings off us before they were done. I fancy 
the owner was already in a tight place. 
There were delays. Then it was decided to 


take part of the cargo out and caulk her top- 
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sides. This was done, the repairs finished, 
cargo reshipped; a new crew came on board, 
and we went out—for Bankok. At the end 
of a week we were back again. The crew 
said they weren’t going to Bankok—a hun- 
dred and fifty days’ passage—in a something 
hooker that wanted pumping eight hours out 
of the twenty-four; and the nautical papers 
inserted again the little paragraph: ‘ Judea 
bark. Tyne to Bankok; coals; put back to 
Falmouth leaky and with crew refusing duty.’ 

‘“* There were more delays—more tinkering. 
The owner came down for a day, and said 
she was as right as a little fiddle. Poor old 
Captain Beard looked like the ghost of a 
Geordie skipper—through the worry and 
humiliation of it. Remember, he was sixty, 
and it was his firstcommand. Mahon said 
it was a foolish business, and would end 


badly. I loved the ship more than ever, and 
wanted awfully to get to Bankok. To Ban- 
kok! Magic name, blessed name. Meso- 


potamia wasn’t a patch on it. Remember, | 
was twenty, and it was my first second mate's 
billet, and the East was waiting for me. 

“We went out and anchored in the outer 
roads with a fresh crew—the third. She 
leaked worse than ever. It was as if those 
confounded shipwrights had actually made a 
hole in her. This time we did not even go 
outside. The crew simply refused to man the 
windlass. 

“ They towed us back to the inner harbor, 
and we became a fixture, a feature, an insti 
tution of the place. People pointed us out 
to visitors as ‘ that ’ere bark that’s going to 
Bankok—has been here six months—put 
back three times.’ On holidays the small 
boys pulling about in boats would hail, 
‘Judea, ahoy!’ and if a head showed above 
the rail, shouted, ‘Where you bound to ?— 
Bankok ?’ and jeered. We were only three 
on board. The poor old skipper mooned in 
the cabin. Mahon undertook the cooking. 
and unexpectedly developed all a French- 
man’s genius for preparing nice little messes. 
I looked languidly after the rigging. We 
became citizens of Falmouth. Every shop- 
keeper knew us. At the barber’s or tobac- 
conist’s they asked familiarly, ‘ Do you thirk 
you will ever get to Bankok ?? Meantime the 
owner, the underwriters, and the charterers 
squabbled amongst themselves in London 
and our pay went on. . . . Pass the bottle. 

“It was horrid, Morally it was worse than 
pumping for life. It seemed as though we 
had been forgotten by the world, belonged to 
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nobody, would get nowhere; it seemed that, 
as if bewitched, we would have to live for 
ever and ever in that inner harbor, a derision 
and a byword to generations of long-shore 
loafers and dishonest boatmen. I obtained 
three months’ pay and a three days’ leave, 
and went to London. It took me a day to 
get there and pretty well another to come 
back—but three months’ pay went all the 
same. I don’t know what I did with it. I 
went to a music-hall, I believe, lunched, dined, 
and supped in a swell place in Regent Street, 
and was back to time, with nothing but a 
complete set of Byron’s works and a new rail- 
way rug to show for three months’ work. 
The boatman who pulled me off to the ship 
said: ‘Hallo! I thought you had left the 
old thing. Se will never get to Bankok.’ 
‘ That’s all_yow know about it,’ I said, scorn- 
fully—but I didn’t like that prophecy at all. 

“ Suddenly a man, some kind of agent to 
somebody, appeared with full powers. He 
had grog-blossoms all over his face, an in- 
domitable energy, and was a jolly soul. We 
leaped into life again. A hulk came along- 
side, took our cargo, and then we went into 
dry dock to get our copper stripped. No 
wonder she leaked. The poor thing, strained 
beyond endurance by the gale, had, as if in 
disgust, spat out all the oakum of her lower 
seams. She was recaulked, new coppered, 
and made as tight as a bottle. We went 
back to the hulk and reshipped our cargo. 

“Then, on a fine moonlight night, all the 
rats left the ship. We had been infested 
with them. They destroyed our sails, con- 
sumed more stores than the crew, affably 
shared our beds and our dangers, and now, 
when the ship was made seaworthy, concluded 
to clear out. I called Mahon to enjoy the 
spectacle. Rat after rat appeared on our 
rail, took a last look over his shoulder at the 
decks, and leaped with a thud into the empty 
hulk. We tried to count them, but soon lost 
the tale. Mahon said: ‘ Well, well! den’t 
talk to me about the intelligence of rats. 
They ought to have left before, when we had 
that narrow squeak from foundering. There 
you have the proof how silly is the super- 
stition about them. They leave a good ship 
for an old rotten hulk, where there is nothing 
to eat, too, the fools! ... I don’t believe 
they know what is safe or what is good for 
them any more than you or I.’ And after 
some more talk we agreed that the wisdom 
of rats had been grossly overrated, being in 
fact no greater than that of men. 
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“The story of the ship was’known, by 
this, all up the Channel from Land’s End to 
the Forelands, and we could get no crew on 
the south coast. They sent us one all com- 
plete from Liverpool, and we left once more— 
for Bankok. 

“ We had fair breezes, smooth water right 
into the tropics, and the old Judea lumbered 
along in the sunshine. When she went eight 
knots, everything cracked aloft, and we tied 
our caps to our heads. But mostly she 
strolled on at the rate of three miles an hour. 
What could you expect? She was tired— 
that old ship. Her youth was where mine 
is—where yours is—you fellows who listen 
to this yarn. And what friend would throw 
your years and your weariness in your face? 
We didn’t grumble at her. To us aft, at 
least, it seemed as trough we had been born 
in her, reared in her, had lived in her for 
ages, had never known any other ship. I 
would just as soon have abused the old village 
church at home for not being a cathedral. 

“And for me there was also youth to 
make me patient. There was all the East 
before me, and all life, and the thought that 
I had been tried in that ship and had come 
out pretty well. And I thought of men of 
old who, centuries ago, went that road in 
ships that sailed no better, to the land of 
palms and spices and yellow sands; and of 
brown nations ruled by kings more cruel than 
Nero the Roman and more splendid than 
Solomon the Jew. The old bark lumbered 
on, heavy with her age and the burden of 
her cargo, while I lived the life of youth in 
ignorance and hope. She lumbered on 
through an interminable procession of days; 
and the fresh gilding, flashed back at the set- 
ting sun, seemed to cry out over the darken- 
ing sea the words painted on her stern, 
‘Judea, London. Door Die.’ 

‘Then we entered the- Indian Ocean, and 
steered northerly for Java Head. The winds 
were light. Weeksslipped by. She crawled 
on, do or die, and people at home began to 
think of posting us as overdue. 

“One Saturday evening, I being off duty, 
the men asked me to give them an extra 
bucket of water or so—for washing clothes. 
As I did not wish to screw on the fresh-water 
pump so late, I went forward whistling, and 
with a key in my hand to unlock the forepeak 
scuttle, intending to give them water out of a 
spare tank we kept there. 

‘* The smell down below was as unexpected 
as it was frightful. One would have thought 











hundreds of paraffin-lamps had been flaring 
and smoking in that hole for days. I served 
out the water and ran up quick. The man 
with me coughed and said, ‘Funny smell, 
sir.” 1 answered, negligently, ‘It's good for 
the health, they say,’ and walked aft. 

“ The first thing I did was to put my head 
down the square of the midship ventilator. 
As I lifted the lid it seemed to me that a 
visible breath, something like a thin fog, a 
puff of faint haze, rose from the opening. 
The ascending air was hot, and had a heavy, 
sooty, paraffiny smell. I gave one sniff, 
and put down the lid gently. It was no use 
choking myself. The cargo was on fire. 

““ Next day she began to smoke in earnest. 
You see, it was to be expected, for though 
the coal was of a safe kind, that cargo had 
been so handled, so broken up with handling, 
that it looked more like smithy coal than any- 
thing else. Then it had been wetted—more 
than once. It rained all the time we were 
taking it back from the hulk, and now with 
this long passage it got heated, and there 
was another case of spontaneous combuastion. 

“The captain called us into the cabin. 
He had a chart spread on the table, and 
looked unhappy. He said, ‘The coast of 
West Australia is near, but I mean to pro- 
ceed to our destination. It is the hurricane 
month, too; but we will just keep her head 
for Bankok, and fight the fire. No more 
putting back anywhere, if we all get roasted. 
We will try first to stifle this ere combus- 
tion by want of air.’ 

“We tried. We battened down every- 
thing, and still she smoked. The smoke 
kept coming out through imperceptible crev- 
ices ; it forced itself through bulkheads and 
covers ; it oozed here and there and every- 
where in slender threads, in an invisible film, 
in an incomprehensible manner. It made its 
way into the cabin, into the forecastle; it 
poisoned the sheltered places on the deck, it 
could be sniffed as high as the mainyard. It 
was clear that if the smoke came out the air 
camein. This was disheartening. This com- 
bustion refused to be stifled. Then we re- 
solved to try water, and took the hatches off. 
Enormous volumes of smoke, whitish, yellow- 
ish, thick, greasy, misty, choking, ascended 
as high as thetrucks. All hands cleared out 
aft. Then the poisonous cloud blew away, 
and we went back to work in a smoke that 
was no thicker now than that of an ordinary 
factory chimney. 

“ We rigged the force-pump, got the hose 
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along, and by and by it burst. Well, it was 
as old as the ship—a prehistoric hose, and 
past repair. Then we pumped with the 
feeble head-pump, drew water with buckets, 
and in this way managed in time to pour lots 
of Indian Ocean into the main hatch. The 
bright stream flashed in sunshine, fell into a 
layer of white crawling smoke, and vanished 
on the black surface of coal. Steam ascended, 
mingling with the smoke. We poured salt 
water in, as into a barrel without bottom. It 
was our fate to pump in that ship—to pump 
out of her, to pump into her; and after keep- 
ing water out of her to save ourselves from 
being drowned, we frantically poured water 
into her to save ourselves from being burnt. 

* And she crawled on, do or die, in the 
serene weather. The sky was a miracle of 
purity, a miracle of azure. The sea was 
polished, was blue, was pellucid, was spark- 
ling like a precious stone, extending on all 
sides, all round to the horizon—as if the 
whole terrestrial globe had been one jewel, 
one colossal sapphire, a single gem fashioned 
intoa planet. And on the luster of the great 
calm waters the Judea glided imperceptibly, 
enveloped in languid and unclean vapors, in 
a lazy cloud that drifted to leeward, light and 
slow: a pestiferous cloud defiling the splen- 
dor of sea and sky. 

“All this time, of course, we saw no fire. 
The cargo smoldered at the bottom some- 
where. Once Mahon, as we were working 
side by side, said to me, with a queer smile: 
‘ Now, if she only would spring a tidy leak— 
like that time when we first left the Channel— 
it would put a stopper on this fire. Wouldn't 
it?? I remarked, irrelevantly, ‘Do you re- 
member the rats ?” 

“We fought the fire, and sailed the ship 
too, as carefully as though nothing had been 
the matter. The steward cooked and attended 
onus. Of the other twelve men, eight worked 
while four rested. Every one took his turn, 
captain included. There was equality, and, 
if not exactly fraternity, then a deal of good 
feeling and a serene cheerfulness. Some- 
times a man, as he dashed a bucketful of 
water down the hatchway, would yell out, 
‘Hurrah for Bankok!’ and the rest laughed. 
But generally we were taciturn and serious— 
and thirsty. O! how thirsty! And we had 
to be careful with the water. Strict allow- 
ance. The ship smoked, the sun blazed... . 
Pass the bottle. 

“We tried everything. We even made an 
attempt to dig down to the fire. No good, 
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of course. No man could remain more than 
a minute below. Mahon, who went first, 
fainted there, and the man who went to fetch 
him out did likewise. We lugged them all 
on deck. Then I leaped down to show how 
easily it could be done. They had learned 
wisdom by that time, and contented them- 
selves by fishing for me with a chain-hook 
tied to a broom-handle, I believe. I did not 
offer to go and fetch up my shovel, which 
was left down below. 

“ Things began to look bad. We put the 
long-boat into the water. The second boat 
was ready toswirg out. We had also another, 
a fourteen-foot thing, on davits aft, where it 
was quite safe. 

“Then, behold, the smoke suddenly de- 
creased. We redoubled our efforts to flood 
the bottom of the ship. In two days there 
was no smoke at all. Everybody was on the 
broad grin. This was Friday. OnSaturday 
no work, but sailing the ship of course, was 
done. The men washed their clothes and 
their faces for the first time in a fortnight, 
and had a special dinner given them. They 
spoke of spontaneous combustion with con- 
tempt, and implied ¢/ey were the boys to put 
out combustions. Somehow we all felt as 
though we each had inherited a large fortune. 
But a beastly smell of burning hung about 
the ship. Captain Beard had hollow eyes 
and sunken cheeks. I had never noticed so 
much before how twisted and bowed he was. 
He and Mahon prowled soberly about hatches 
and ventilators, sniffing. It struck me sud- 
denly poor Mahon was avery, very old chap. 
As to me, I was as pleased and proud as 
though I had helped to win a great naval 
battle. All youth! 

“The night was fine. In the morning a 
homeward-bound ship passed us hull down. 
The first we had seen for months; but we 
were nearing the land at last, Java Head being 
about 190 miles off, and nearly due north. 

“Next day it was my watch on deck from 
eight to twelve. At breakfast the captain 
observed, ‘It’s wonderful how that smell 
hangs about the cabin.’ About ten, the mate 
being on the poop, I stepped down on the 
main-deck for a moment. The carpenter’s 
bench stood abaft the mainmast; I leaned 
against it sucking at my pipe, and the car- 
penter, a young chap, came to talk to me. 
Ne remarked, ‘I think we have done very 
well, haven’t we?’ and then I perceived with 
“nnoyance the fool was trying to tilt the 
vench, I said curtly,‘ Don’t, Chips,’ and im- 
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mediately became aware of a queer sensation, 
of an absurd delusion—I seemed somehow 
to be in the air. I heard all round me like a 
pent-up breath released—as if a thousand 
giants simultaneously had said Phoo!—and 
felt a dull concussion which made my ribs 
ache suddenly. No doubt about it—I was 
in the air, and my body was describing a short 
parabola. But, short as it was, I had the 
time to think several thoughts in the order 
here set down: ‘ This can't be the carpenter— 
What is it?—Some accident—Submarine 
volcano ?—Coals, gas?—By Jove! we are 
being blown up—Everybody’s dead—I am 
falling into the after-hatck—lI see fire in it.’ 

“ You see, she had blown up her decks, and 
the coal-dust suspended in the air of the hold 
glowed dull-red for an instant. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, in an infinitesimal fraction of 
a second since the first tilt of the bench, I 
struck full length on the coals. I picked my- 
self up and scrambled out. It was quick like 
arebound. The deck was a wilderness of 
smashed timber, lying crosswise like trees in 
a wood after a hurricane. An immense cur- 
tain of soiled rags waved gently before me— 
it was the mainsail blown to strips. I thought, 
the masts will be toppling over directly ; and, 
to get out of the way, bolted on all-fours 
towards the poop-ladder. The first person I 
saw was Mahon, with eyes like saucers, his 
mouth open, and the long white hair standing 
straight on end round his head like a silver 
halo. He was just about to go down when 
the sight of the main-deck stirring, heaving 
up, and changing into splinters before his 
eyes, petrified him on the top step. I stared 
at him in unbelief, and he stared at me with 
a queer kind of shocked curiosity. I did not 
know that I had no hair, no eyebrows, no eye- 
lashes, that my young mustache was burnt 
off, that my face was black, one cheek laid 
open, my nose cut, and mychin bleeding. I 
had lost my cap, one of my slippers, and my 
shirt was torn to rags. Of all this I was not 
aware. I was amazed to see the ship still 
afloat, the poop-deck whole—and, most of 
all, to see anybody alive. Also the peace of 
the sky and the serenity of the sea were dis- 
tinctly surprising. I suppose I expected to 
see them convulsed with horror. ... Pass 
the bottle. 

“ There was a voice hailing the ship from 
somewhere—in the air, in the sky—I couldn’t 
tell. Presently I saw the captain—and he 
was mad. He asked me eagerly, ‘ Where’s 
the cabin table?’ and to hear such a question 
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was a frightful shock to me. I had just been 
blown up, you understand. and vibrated with 
that experience—I wasn't quite sure whether 
I was alive. Mahon began to stamp with 
both feet and yelled at him, ‘Good God! 
don’t you see the deck’s blown out of her ?’ 
I found my voice, and stammered out, as if 
conscious of some gross neglect of duty, ‘I 
don’t know where the cabin table is.’ It was 
like an absurd dream. 

“Do you know what he wanted next? 
Well, he wanted to trim the yards. Very 
placidly, and as if lost in thought, he insisted 
to have the foreyard squared. ‘I don’t know 
if there’s anybody alive,’ said Mahon, almost 
tearfully. ‘Surely,’ he said, gently, ‘there 
will be enough left to square the foreyard.’ 

“You see, the old chap was in his own 
berth, winding up the chronometers, when 
the shock sent him spinning. Immediately 
it occurred to him—as he said afterwards— 
the ship had struck something, and he ran 
out into the cabin, There, he saw, the cabin 
table had vanished somewhere. The deck 
being blown up, it had fallen down into the 
lazarette, of course. Where we had our 
breakfast that morning he saw only a great 
hole in the floor. This appeared to him so 
awfully mysterious, and impressed him so 
immensely, that what he saw and heard after 
he got on deck were mere trifles in compari- 
son. And, mark, he noticed directly the 
wheel deserted ard his bark off her course— 
and his only thought was to get that miser- 
able, stripped, undecked, smoldering shell 
of a ship back again with her head pointing 
at her port of destination. Bankok! That’s 
what he was after. I tell you this quiet, 
bowed, bandy-legged, almost deformed little 
man was immense in the singleness of his 
idea and his placid ignorance of our agitation. 
He motioned us forward with a gesture 
almost august, and went to the wheel himse’f. 

“Yes; that was the first thing we did: 
trim the yards of that wreck. No one was 
killed or even disabled, and every one was 
more or less hurt. But you should have 
seen them. Some were in rags, with black 
faces, like coal-heavers, like sweeps, and had 
bullet heads that seemed closely cropped, but 
were in fact singed to the skin. Others, of 
the watch below, awakened by being shot out 
from their collapsing bunks, shivered inces- 
santly, and kept on groaning even as we went 
about our work. But they all worked. That 
crew of Liverpool hard cases had in them the 
right stuff. It’s my experience they always 
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have. It is the sea that gives it—the vast- 
ness, the loneliness surrounding their dark, 
stolid souls. Ah! well! we stumbled, we 
crept, we fell, we barked our shins on the 
wreckage, we hauled. The masts stood, but 
we did not know how much they might be 
charred down below. It was nearly calm, but 
a long swell ran from the west and made her 
roll. They might go at any moment. We 
Jooked at them with apprehension. One 
could not foresee which way they would fall. 

“Then we got aft and looked about us. 
The deck was a tangle of planks on edge, of 
planks on end, of splinters, of ruined wood- 
work. The masts rose from that chaos like 
big trees above a matted undergrowth. The 
interstices of that mass of wreckage were full 
of something whitish, sluggish, stirring ; of 
something that was like a greasy fog. The 
smoke of the invisible fire was coming up 
again, was trailing, like a poisonous thick 
mist in some valley choked with dead wood. 
Already lazy wisps were beginning to curl 
upwards amongst the mass of splinters. Here 
and there a piece of timber, stuck upright, 
resembled a post. Half of a fife-rail had 
been shot through the foresail, and the sky 
made a patch of glorious blue in the ignobly 
soiled canvas. A portion of several boards 
holding together had fallen across the rail, 
and one end protruded overboard, like a 
gangway leading upon nothing, like a gang- 
way leading over the deep sea, leading to 
death—as if inviting us to walk the plank at 
once, and thus end the poignant comedy of 
that voyage. And still the air, the sky—a 
ghost, something invisible, was hailing the 
ship. 

“Some one had the sense to look over, 
and there was the helmsman, who had impul- 
sively jumped overboard, anxious to come 
back. He yelled and swam lustily like a mer- 
man, keeping up with the ship. We threw 
him a rope, and presently he stood amongst 
us streaming with water and very crestfallen. 
The captain had surrendered the wheel, and 
apart, elbow on rail and chin in hand, gazed 
at the sea wistfully. We asked ourselves, 
What next? I thought, Now, this is some- 


thing like. This is great. I wonder what 
will happen. I exulted as if after a triumph. 
All youth! And, by Jove! aren't we all de- 


scendants of Don Quixote, all the wise, all 
the simple—all of us in the quixotism of our 
youth ? 

“ Suddenly Mahon sighted a steamer far 
astern. Captain Beard said, ‘We may do 
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something with her yet.’ We hoisted two 
flags, which said, in the international lan- 
guage of the sea, ‘Onfire. Want immediate 
assistance.’ 
idly, and by and by spoke with two flags on 
her foremast, ‘I am coming to your assist- 
ance.’ 

«In half an hour she was abreast, to winc- 
ward, within hail, and rolling slightly, with 
her engines stopped. We lost our compo- 
sure, and yelled all together with excitement, 
‘We've been blown up.’ A man in a white 
helmet, on the bridge, cried, ‘Yes! All 
right! all right!’ and he nodded his head, 
and smiled, and made soothing motions with 
his hand as though at a lot of frightened 
children. One of her boats dropped in the 
water, and walked towards us upon the sea with 
her long oars. Four Calashes pulled a swing- 
ing stroke. This was my first sight of Malay 
seamen. I’ve known them since, but what 
struck me then was their unconcern. They 
came alongside, and even the bowman stand- 
ing up and holding to our maia-chains with 
the boat-hook did not deign to lift his head 
fora glance. 1 thought people who had been 
blown up deserved more attention. 

“A little man, dry like a chip and agile 
like a monkey, clambered up. It was the 
mate of the steamer. He gave one look, and 
cried, ‘Oh boys, you had better quit.’ 

“We were silent. He talked apart with 
the captain for a time ; seemed to argue with 
him. Then they went away together to the 
steamer. 

“When our skipper came back, we learned 
that the steamer was the Sommerville, Cap- 
tain Nash, from West Australia to Singapore 
via Batavia with mails, and that the agree- 
ment was she should tow us to Anjer or 
Batavia, if possible, where we could extin- 
guish the fire by scuttling, and then proceed 
on our voyage—to Bankok! The old man 
seemed excited. ‘We will do it yet,’ he said 
to Mahon, fiercely. He shook his fist at the 
sky. Nobody else said a word. 

* At noon the steamer began to tow. She 
went ahead slim and high, and what was left 
of the Judea followed at the end of seventy 
fathom of tow-rope, followed her swiftly like 
a cloud of smoke with mastheads protruding 
above. We went aloft to furl the sails. We 
coughed on the yards, and were careful 
about the bunts. Do you see the lot of us 
there, putting a neat furl on the sails of that 
ship doomed to arrive nowhere? There was 
not a man who didn’t think that at any mo- 
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ment the masts would topple over. From 
aloft we could not see the ship for smoke, 
and they worked carefully, passing the gas- 
kets with even turns. ‘Harbor furl—aloft 
there !’ cried Mahon from. below. 

* You understand this? I don’t think one 
of those chaps expected to get down in the 
usual way. When we did, I heard them say- 
ing to each other, ‘ Well, I thought we would 
come down overboard, in a lump—sticks and 
all—blame me if 1 dian’t!’ ‘That’s what I was 
thinking to myself,’ would answer wearily an- 
other battered and bandaged scarecrow. And, 
mind, these were men without the drilled-in 
habit of obedience. To an onlooker they 
would be a lot of profane scallywags without a 
redeeming point. What made them do it— 
what made them obey me when I, thinking 
consciously how tine it was, made them drop 
the bunt of the foresail twice to try and do 
it better? What? They had no professional 
reputation—no examples, no praise. It wasn’t 
a sense of duty; they all knew well enough 
how to shirk, and laze, and dodge—when 
they had a mind to it—and mostly they had. 
Was it the two pounds ten a month that sent 
them there? They didn’t think their pay 
half good enough. No; it was something 
in them, something inborn and subtle and 
everlasting. I don’t say positively that the 
crew of a vulgar French or German mer- 
chantman-wouldn’t have done it, but I doubt 
it. And it wouldn’t have been done in the 
same way. There was a completeness in it, 
something solid like a principle, and master- 
ful like an instinct—a disclosure of some- 
thing secret—of that hidden something, that 
gift of good or evil, that makes racial differ- 
ence, that shapes the fate of nations. 

“It was that night at ten that, for the first 
time since we had been fighting it, we saw 
the fire. Thespeed of the towing had fanned 
the smoldering destruction. A blue gleam 
appeared forward, shining below the wreck 
of thedeck. Ii wavered in patches, it seemed 
to stir and creep like the light of a glow- 
worm. I sawitfirst,and told Mahon. ‘Then 
the game’s up,’ he said. ‘We had better 
stop this towing, or she will burst out sud- 
denly fore and aft before we can clear out.’ 
We set up a yell; rang bells to attract their 
attention; they towed on. At last Mahon 
and I crawled forward and cut the rope with 
an ax. There was no time to cast off the 
lashings. Red tongues could be seen licking 
the wilderness of splinters under our feet as 
we made our way back to the poop. 
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“Of course they very soon found out in 
the steamer that the rope was gone. She 
gave a loud blast of her whistle, her lights 
were seen sweeping in a wide circle, she came 
up, ranging close alongside, and stopped. 
We were all inatight group on the poop 
looking at her. Every man had saved a little 
bundle or a bag. Suddenly a conical flame 
with a twisted top shot up forward, and threw 
upon the black sea a circle of light, with the 
two vessels side by side, and heaving gently 
in its center. Captain Beard had been sit- 
ting on the gratings still and mute for hours, 
but now he rose and advanced in front of us, 
to the mizzen-shrouds. Captain Nash hailed : 
‘Come along! Look sharp! I have mail- 
bags on board, you know. I will take you 
and your boats to Singapore.’ 

“¢Thank you! No!’ said our skipper. 
‘We must see the last of the ship.’ 

“«] can’t stand by any longer,’ shouted 
the other. 

“*Of course not. We are all right.’ 

“¢Well, I'll report you in Singapore. 
Good-by.’ 

“He waved his hand. Our men dropped 
their bundles quietly. The steamer moved 
ahead, and, passing out of the circle of light, 


vanished at once from our sight, dazzled by 
the fire, which burned fiercely. And then I 
knew that I would see the East first as com- 


mander of a small boat. I thought it fine; 
and the fidelity to the old ship was fine. We 
should see the lastof her. O the glamour of 
youth! O the fire of it, more dazzling than 
the flames of the burning ship, throwing its 
magic light on the wide earth, leaping auda- 
ciously to the sky, presently to be quenched 
by time, more cruel, more pitiless, more bitter 
than the sea, and, like the flames of the burn- 
ing ship, surrounded by the profound night: 
by the night that waits, by the night that 
rushes suddenly, and in which we are left 
to grope in the ashes of our desires, in the 
ashes of our strength, in the cold ashes of 
our loves, of our friendships, of our hopes, 
for some spark of that youth that has 
been! 

“ But there we were left alone to see the 
last of her. The old man informed us it was 
part of our duty tosave as much as we could 
out of the ship. Accordingly we went to 
work aft, while she blazed forward to give 
us plenty of light. We lugged out a lot of 
rubbish. What didn’t we save? An old 
barometer fixed with an absurd quantity of 
screws nearly cost me my life. A sudden 
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rush of smoke came upon me, and I just got 
away in time. There were various stores, 
bolts of canvas, coils of rope; the poop looked 
like a marine bazaar, and the boats were 
lumbered to the gunwales. One would have 
thought the old man wanted to leave nothing 
but a clear ship to the fire. He seemed 
anxious to take as much as he could of h’s 
first command with him. He was very, very 
quiet, but off his balance, evidently. Would 
you believe it? he wanted to take a length 
of old stream-cable and a kedge-anchor with 
him in the long-boat. We said, ‘ Aye, aye, 
sir,’ deferentially, and on the quiet let the 
things slip overboard. The heavy medicine- 
chest went that way, two bags of green coffee, 
tins of paint—fancy, paint !—a whole lot of 
things. Then I was ordered with two hands 
into the boats to make a stowage and get 
them ready against the time it would be 
proper for us to leave the ship. 

“We put everything straight, stepped the 
long-boat’s mast for our skipper, who was to 
take charge of her, and I was not sorry to sit 
down for a moment. My face felt raw, every 
limb ached as if broken, I was aware of all 
my ribs, and would have sworn to a twist in 
the backbone. The boats, fast astern, lay in 
a deep shadow, and all around I could see 
the circle of the sea lighted by the fire. A 
gigantic flame rose forward straight and clear. 
It flared fierce, with noises like the whir of 
wings, with rumbles as of thunder. There 
were cracks, detonations, and from the cone 
of flame the sparks flew upwards, as man is 
born to trouble, to leaky ships, and to ships 
that burn. 

“ What bothered me was that the ship, 
lying broadside to the swell, and to such 
wind as there was—a mere breath—the boats 
would not keep astern where they were safe, 
but persisted, in a pigheaded way boats have, 
in getting under the counter and then swing- 
ing alongside. They were knocking about 
dangerously and coming near the flame, while 
the ship rolled on them, and, of course, there 
was always the danger of the masts going 
over the side at any moment. I and my two 
boat-keepers kept them off as best we could, 
with oars and boat-hooks; but to be con- 
stantly at it became exasperating, since there 
was no reason why we should not leave at 
once. We could not see those on board, and 
could not imagine what caused the delay. 
The boat-keepers were swearing feebly, and 
I had not only my share of the work, but 
also had to keep at it two men who showed 
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a constant inclination to lay themselves down 
and let things slide. 

« At last I hailed, ‘On deck there,’ and 
some one looked over. ‘“ We're ready here,’ 
| said. The head disappeared, and very soon 
popped up again. ‘The captain says, All 
right, sir, and to keep the boats well clear of 
the ship.’ 

“Half an hour passed. Suddenly there 
was a frightful racket, rattle, clanking of 
chain, hiss of water, and millions of sparks 
flew up into the shivering column of smoke 
that stood leaning slightiy above the ship. 
The cat-heads had burned away, and the two 
red-hot anchors had gone to the bottom, tear- 
ing out after them two hundred fathom of 
red-hot chain. The ship trembled, the mass 
of flame swayed as if ready to collapse, and 
the foretopgallantmast fell. It darted down 
like an arrow of fire, shot under, and, instantly 
leaping up within an oar’s length of the boats, 
floated quietly, very black on the luminous 
sea. I hailed the deck again. After some 
time a man in an unexpectedly cheerful but 
also a muffled tone, as though he had been 
trying to speak with his mouth shut, informed 
me, ‘Coming directly, sir,’ and vanished. 
For a long time I heard nothing but the 
whir and roar of the fire. There were also 
whistling sounds. The boats jumped, tugged 
at the painters, ran at each other playfully, 
knocked their sides together, or, do what we 
would, swung in a bunch against the ship’s 
side. I couldn’t stand it any longer, and, 
swarming up a rope, clambered aboard over 
the stern. 

“It was as bright asday. Coming up like 
this, the sheet of fire facing me, was a terrify- 
ing sight, and the heat seemed hardly bear- 
able at first. On a settee cushion dragged 
out of the cabin, Captain Beard, with his 
legs drawn up, and with one arm under his 
head, slept with the light playing on him. 
Do you know what the rest were busy about? 
They were sitting on deck right aft, round 
an open case, eating bread and cheese and 
drinking bottled stout. 

“On the background of flames twisting in 
fierce tongues above their heads they seemed 
at home like salamanders, and looked like a 
band of desperate pirates. The fire sparkled 
in the whites of their eyes, gleamed on patches 
of white skin seen through the torn shirts. 
ach had the marks as of a battle about 
him—bandaged heads, tied-up arms, a strip 
of dirty rag round a knee—and each man 
nad a bottle between his legs and a chunk of 
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cheese in his hand. Mahon rose. With his 
handsome and disreputable head, his hooked 
profile, his long white beard, and a pint bottle 
of stout in his hand, he seemed one of those 
reckless sea-robbers of old making merry 
amidst violence and disaster. ‘The last meal 
on board,’ he explained to me. ‘We had 
nothing to eat all day, and it was no use 
leaving all this.’ He flourished the bottle 
about, and indicated the sleeping skipper. 
‘He said he couldn’t swallow anything, so | 
got him to lie down,’ he went on; and as 
I stared, ‘I don’t know whether you are 
aware, young fellow, the man had no sleep 
to speak of for days—and there will be 
mighty little sleep in the boats.’ ‘There will 
be no boats by and by if you fool about much 
longer,’ I said, indignantly. 1 walked up to 
the skipper and shook him by the shoulder. 
At last he opened his eyes, but did not move. 
‘ Time to leave her, sir,’ I said, quietly. 

“ He got up painfully, looked at the flames, 
at the sea sparkling round the ship, and 
black, black as ink farther away; he looked 
at the stars shining dim through a thin veil 
of smoke in a sky black, black as Erebus. 

“+ Youngest first,’ he said. 

“And the ordinary seaman, wiping his 
mouth with the back of his hand, got up, 
clambered over the taffrail, and vanished. 
Others followed. One, on the point of going 
over, stopped short to drain his bottle, and 
with a great swing of his arm flung it at the 
fire. ‘Take this!’ he cried. 

“The skipper lingered disconsolately, and 
we left him to commune alone for a time 
with his first command. Then I 
again and brought him away at last. It was 
tine. The ironwork on the poop was hot to 
the touch. 

“Then the painter of the long-boat was 
cut, and the three boats, tied t->gether, drifted 
clear of the ship. It was just eighteen 
hours after the explosion when we aban- 
doned her. Mahon had charge of the sec- 
ond boat, and I had the smallest—the four- 
teen-foot thing. The long-boat would have 
taken the lot of us; but the skipper said we 
must save as much property as we could— 
for the underwriters—and so I got my first 
command. I had two men with me, a bag 
of biscuits, a few tins of meat, and a cask of 
water. I was ordered to keep close to the 
long-boat, that in case of bad weather we 
might be taken into her. 

« And do you know what I thought? I 
thought I would part company as soon as 
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Icould. I wanted to have my first command 
all to myself. I wasn’t going to sail in a 
squadron if there were a chance for independ- 
entcruising. I would make land by myself. 
I would beat the other boats. Youth! 
Beautiful, silly, charming ! 

“ But we did not make a start at once. 
We must see the last of the ship. And so 
the boats drifted about that night, heaving 
and setting on the swell. The men dozed, 
waked, sighed, groaned. I looked at the 
burning ship. 

“ Between the darkness of earth and heaven 
she was burning fiercely upon a disc of pur- 
ple sea shot by the blood-red play of gleams ; 
upon a disc of water glittering and sinister. 
A high, clear flame, an immense and lonely 
flame, ascended from the ocean, and from its 
summit the black smoke poured continuously 
at the sky. She burned furiously, mournful 
and imposing, like a funeral pile kindled in 
the night, surrounded by the sea, watched 
over by the stars. A magnificent death had 
come like a grace, like a gift, like a reward 
to that old ship at the end of her laborious 
days. The surrender of her weary ghost to 


the keeping of stars and sea was stirring like 
the sight of a glorious triumph. The masts 


fell just before daybreak, and for a moment 
there was a burst and turmoil of sparks that 
seemed to fill with flying fire the patient and 
watchful night, the vast night lying silent 
upon the sea. At daylight she was only a 
charred shell, floating still under a cloud of 
smoke and bearing a glowing mass of coal 
within. 

“Then the oars were got out, and the 
boats, forming in a line, moved round her 
remains as if in procession—the long-boat 
leading. As we pulled across her stern a 
slim dart of fire shot out viciously at us, and 
suddenly she went down, head first, in a 
great hiss of steam. The unconsumed stern 
was the last to sink; but the paint had gone, 
had cracked, had peeled off, and there were 
no letters, there was no word, no stubborn 
device that was like her soul, to flash at the 
rising sun her creed and her name. 

“We made our way north. A_ breeze 
sprang up, and about noon all the boats 
came together for the last time. 1 had no 
mast or sail in mine; but I made a mast out 
of a spare oar and hoisted a boat-awning for 
a sail, with a boat-hook for a yard. She was 
certainly overmasted, but I had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that, with the wind aft, I 
could beat the other two. I had to wait for 
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them. Then we all had a look at the cap- 
tain’s chart, and, after a sociable meal of 
hard bread and water, got our last instruc- 
tions. These were simple: steer north, and 
keep together as much as possible. ‘Be 
careful with that jury-rig, Marlow,’ said the 
captain; and Mahon, as | sailed proudly past 
his boat, wrinkled his curved nose and hailed, 
‘ You will sail that ship of yours under water 
if you don’t look out, young fellow!’ He was 
a malicious old man—and may the deep sea 
where he sleeps now rock him gently, rock 
him tenderly to the end of time! 

«Before sunset a thick rain-squall passed 
over tbe two boats, which were far astern, 
and that was the last I saw of them for a 
time. Next day I sat steering my cockle- 
shell—my first command—with nothing but 
water and sky around me. I did sight in 
the afternoon the upper sails of a ship far 
away, but said nothing, and my men did not 
notice her. Yousee, I was afraid she might 
be homeward bound, and I had no mind 
to turn back from the portals of the East. 
I was steering for Java—another blessed 
name—like Bankok, you know. I steered 
many days. 

“I need not tell you what it is to be knock- 
ing about for days in an open boat. I 
remember nights and days of calm when we 
pulled, we pulled, and the boat seemed to 
stand still, as if bewitched, within the circle 
of the sea horizon. I remember the heat, 
the deluge of rain-squalls that kept us baling 
for dear life (but filled our water-cask), and 1 
remember sixteen hours on end with a mouth 
dry as acinder and a steering-oar over the 
stern to keep my first command head on toa 
breaking sea. I did not know how good a 
man I was till then. I remember the drawn 
faces, the dejected figures, of my two men, 
and I remember my youth and the feeling 
that will never come back any more—the 
feeling that I could last forever, outlast the 
sea, the earth, and all men; the deceitful 
feeling that lures us on to joys, to perils, to 
love, to vain effort—to death; the triumph- 
ant conviction of strength, the heat of life in 
the handful of dust, the glow in the heart 
that with every year grows dim, grows cold, 
grows small and expires—and expires, too 
soon, too soon—before life itself. 

« And this is how I see the East. 1 have 
seen its secret places and have looked into 
its very soul; but now I see it always from 
a small boat—a high outline of mountains, 
blue and afar in the morning, like faint mist 
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at noon; a jagged wall of purple at sunset. 
I have the feel of the oar in my hand, the 
vision of a scorching blue sea in my eyes. 
And I see a bay, a wide bay, smooth as glass 
and polished like ice, shimmering in the dark. 
A red light burns far off upon the gloom of 
the land, and the night issoft and warm. We 
pull with aching arms, and suddenly a puff 
of wind, a puff faint and tepid and laden 
with strange odors of blossoms, of aromatic 
wood, comes out of the still night—the first 
sigh of the East on my face. That I can 
never forget. It was impalpable and enslav- 
ing, like a spell, like a charm, like a whispered 
promise of mysterious delight. 

“ We had been pulling this finishing spell 
for eleven hours. Two pulled, and he whose 
turn it was to rest steered. We had made 
out the red light in that bay and pulled at it, 
guessing it must mark some small coasting 
port. We were right. As we pulled in we 
passed two vessels, outlandish and _high- 
sterned, s'eeping at anchor, and, approaching 
the light, now very dim, ran the boat’s nose 
against the end of a jutting wharf. We were 
blind with fatigue. My men dropped the 


oars and fell off the thwarts as if dead. 1 
made fast to a pile. Acurrent rippled softly. 


The scented obscurity of the shore was 
grouped into vast masses, a density of colos- 
sal clumps of vegetation, probably—mute 
and fantastic shapes. And at their foot the 
semicircle of a beach gleamed faintly, like an 
illusion. There was not a light, not a stir, 
not a sound. The mysterious East faced me, 
perfumed like a flower, silent like death, dark 
like a grave. 

“And I sat, weary beyond expression, 
triumphant like a conqueror, sleepless and 
entranced, as if contemplating a profound, a 
fateful, enigma. 

“A splashing of oars, a measured dip re- 
verberating on the level of water, intensified 
by the silence of the shore into loud claps, 
made me jump up. A boat, a European 
boat, was coming in. I invoked the name of 
the dead; I hailed Judea! A thin shout 
answered. 

“It was the captain. I had beaten the 
flagship by three hours, and I was glad to 
hear the old man’s voice again, tremulous and 
tired, ‘Is it you, Mariow?’ ‘ Mind the end 
of that jetty, sir,’ I cried. 

“He approached cautiously, and brought 
up with the deep-sea lead-line which we had 

aved—for the underwriters. I eased my 
painter and fell alongside. He sat, a broken 
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figure, at the stern, wet with dew, his hands 
clasped in his lap. His men were asleep 
already. ‘I had a terrible time of it.’ he 
murmured, ‘Mahonis behind—not very far.’ 
We conversed in whispers, in low whispers, 
as if afraid to wake up the land, Guns, 
thunder, earthquakes, would not have awak- 
ened the men just then. 

‘“ Looking round as we talked, Isaw away 
at sea a bright light traveling in the night 
‘There’s a steamer passing the bay,’ I said. 
She was not passing, she was entering, and 
she even came close and anchored. ‘1 wish,’ 
said the old man, ‘ you would find out whether 
she is English. Perhaps they could give us 
a passage somewhere.’ He seemed nervously 
anxious. So, by dint of punching and kick- 
ing, I started one of my men into a state of 
somnambulism, and, giving him an oar, took 
another and pulled towards the lights of the 
steamer. 

“There was a murmur of voices in her, 
metallic hollow clangs of the engine-rcom, 
footsteps on the deck. Her ports shone, 
round like dilated eyes. Shapes moved 
about, and there was a shadowy man high up 
on the bridge. He heard my oars. 

“ And then, before I could open my lips, 
the East spoke to me, but it was in a Western 
voice. A torrent of words was poured into the 
enigmatical, the fateful, silence ; outlandish, 
angry words, mixed with words and even 
whole sentences of good English, less strange 
but even more surprismg. The voice swore 
and cursed me violently ; it riddled the solemn 
peace of the bay by a volley of abuse. It 
began by calling me Pig, and from that went 
crescendo into unmentionable adjectives—in 
English. The man up there raged aloud, 
and with a sincerity in his fury that almost 
convinced me I had, in some way, sinned 
against the harmony of the universe. I could 
hardly see him, but began to think he would 
work himself into a fit. 

“« Suddenly he ceased, and I could hear him 
snorting and blowing like a porpoise, I 
said— 

“<« What steamer is this, pray ?” 

“*Eh? What’sthis? And whoare you?’ 

“ « Castaway crew of an English bark burnt 
at sea. Wecame here to-night. I am the 
second mate. The captain is in the long- 
boat, and wishes to know if you would give 
us a passage somewhere.’ 

“¢Oh, my goodness! I say. ... This 
is the Celestial from Singapore on her return 
trip. I'll arrange with your captain in the 
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morning, .\.. and,. . . I say, 
hear me just now ?’ 

“T should think the whole bay heard you.’ 

“<«T thought you wereashore-boat. Now, 
look here—this infernal lazy scoundrel of a 
caretaker has gone to sleep again—curse him. 
The light is out, and I nearly ran foul of the 
end of this jetty. This is the third time he 
plays me this trick. Now, I ask you, can 
anybody stand this kind of thing? It’s 
enough to drive a man out of his mind. I'll 
reporthim. ... I'll get the Assistant Resi- 
dent to give him the sack. See—there’s 
no light. It’s out, isn’t it? I take you to 
witness the light’s out. There should be a 
light, you know. A red light on the—’ 

“¢ There was a light,’ I said, mildly. 

“¢ But it’s out, man! What's the use of 
talking like this? You can see by yourself 
it’s out—don’t you? If you had to take a 
valuable steamer along this God-forsaken 
coast, you would want a light too. I'll kick 
him from end to end of his miserable wharf. 
You'll see if I don’t. I will—’ 

“So I may tell my captain you'll take us,’ 
I broke in. 

“« Yes, I'll take you. 
brusquely. 

“I pulled back, made fast again to the 
jetty, and then went to sleep at last. I had 
faced the silence of the East. I had heard 
some of its language. But when I opened 
my eyes again, the silence was as complete as 
though it had never been broken. I was 
lying in a flood of light, and the sky had 
never looked so far, so high, before. I 
opened my eyes and lay without moving. 

*“ And then I saw the men of the East— 
they were looking at me. The whole length 
of the jetty was full of people. I saw brown, 
bronze, yellow faces, the black eyes, the glit- 
ter, the color, of an Eastern crowd. And all 
these beings stared without a murmur, with- 
out a sigh, without a movement. They 
stared down at the boats, at the sleeping men 
that at night had come to them from the sea. 
Nothing moved. The fronds of palms stood 
still against the sky. Nota branch stirred 
along the shore, and the brown roofs of hid- 
den houses peeped through the green foliage, 
through the big leaves that were shining and 
still like leaves forged of heavy metal. This 
was the East of the ancient navigators, so 
old, so mysterious, resplendent and somber, 
living and unchanged, full of danger and 
promise. And these were the men. I sat 
up suddenly. A stir, a wave of movement 


... did you 


Good-night,’ he said, 
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passed through the crowd from end to end, 
passed along the heads, swayed the bodies, 
ran along the jetty like a ripple on the water, 
like a breath of wind on a field—and all was 
still again. I see it now—the wide sweep of 
the bay, the glittering sands, the wealth of 
green infinite and varied, the sea blue like 
the sea of a dream, the crowd of attentive 
faces, the blaze of vivid color—the water 
reflecting it all, the curve of the shore, the 
jetty, the high-sterned outlandisb craft floating 
still, and the three boats with the tired men 
from the West sleeping, unconscious of the 
land and the people and of the violence of sun- 
shine. They slept thrown across the thwarts, 
curled on bottom-boards, in careless attitudes 
of death. The head of the old skipper, lean- 
ing back in the stern of the long-boat, had 
fallen on his breast, and he looked as though 
he would never wake. Farther out old 
Mahon’s face was upturned to the sky, with 
the long white beard spread out on his breast, 
as though he had been shot where he sat at 
the tiller; and a map, all in a heap in the 
bows of the boat, slept with both his arms 
embracing the stem-head and with his cheek 
laid on the gunwale. The East looked at 
them without a sound. 

“IT have known its fascination since; I 
have seen the mysterious stores, the still 
water, the lands of brown nations, where a 
stealthy Nemesis lies in wait, pursues, over- 
takes so many of the conquering race, who 
are proud of their wisdom, of their knowl- 
edge, of their strength. But for me all the 
East is contained in that vision of my youth. 
It is all in that moment when I opened my 
young eyes on it. I came upon it from a 
tussle with the sea—and I was young—and | 
saw it looking at me. And this is all that’s 
left of it! My God! Only a moment, an 
instant, a beat of the eyelid, and all is gone. 
All! The strength, the ignorgnce, the ro- 
mance, the hopes, the glamour+youth!.. . 
A flick of sunshine upon a strange shore, the 
time to remember, the time for a sigh, and— 
good-by! Night. Good-by.. .!” 

He drank. 

« Ah!~.The good old time—the good old 
time. Youth and the sea. You have known 
it. , What was it?) What was there in it? 
Efi? Not the life itself. Hey? What? 
Glamour and the sea, the good, strong sea, the 
salt, bitter sea, that could whisper to you and 
roar at you and knock your breath out of 
you.” 

He drank again, 
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“ By all that’s wonderful, tt is the sea, I 
believe, the sea itself{—or is it youth alone? 
Who can tell? But you here—you all had 
something out of life: money, love—what- 
ever one gets on shore—and, tell me, wasn’t 
that the best time, that time when we were 
young at sea; young and had nothing, on 
the sea that gives nothing, except hard 
knocks—and sometimes a chance to feel 
your strength—that only—what you all re- 
gret!” 

And we all nodded at him; the man of 
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finance, the man of accounts, the man of law, 
we all nodded at him over the polished table 
that, hke a still sheet of brown water, reflected 
our faces, lined, wrinkled ; our faces marked 
by toil, by deceptions, by success, by love; 
our weary eyes looking still, looking always, 
looking anxiously, for something out of life, 
for something that never comes, that while 
it is expected is already gone, gone past, 
gone unseen, gone in a flash—gore togecher 
with the youth, with the strength, with the 
romance of illusions. 


Books and Authors 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending September 15. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly re- 
port of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works.] 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


The argument made by Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd, the author of “Social Evolution,” for 
The Control of the Tropics by the Anglo- 
Saxon races was so fully set forth in Mr. 
Kidd’s interesting article published in The 
Outlook of September 10 that we do not 
need to analyze it here. The volume will be 
read with peculiar interest by the people of 
this country at this time, because of its bear- 
ing on the great problem of expansion and 
colonial government now in process of solv- 
ing. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Within the last year or so the London 
“Times” has published, from time to time, 
cable dispatches from its correspondent in 
China which have announced such startling 
changes in Great Britain’s policy in her deal- 
ings with Russia that the dispatches were at 
first discredited. In every case, however, 
events proved that the correspondent was 
right, and that his knowledge of Chinese 
affairs was far in advance of that possessed 
by the newspapers at home. It is now 
known that the correspondent of the “ Times” 
was Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun. He has 
just published a book of quite unusual it terest 
called China in Transformation. It may 
be described as by far the most important 
work on the general subject published for 
several years. Generally speaking, Mr Col- 
quhoun is decidedly pessimistic about British 
policy in China, and he reproaches Lord 


Salisbury’s Government for lack of courage 
and energy. Since the book was written 
there have been decided changes in the 
Chinese situation, and these changes, to a 
considerable extent, invalidate, we think, some 
of Mr. Colquhoun’s conclusions. We shall 
speak of the work at greater length before 
long. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

If it had not been for the journalistic pre- 
tentiousness surrounding the “mission” of 
the Rev. George Hepworth to Armenia, we 
are sure that his book would have had a 
more appreciative reading. Such an expe- 
dition as he undertook at the request of the 
New York « Herald” could hardly settle any 
of the vexed questions connected with the 
history of the Armenian massacres, though 
it might have thrown (and undoubtedly does 
throw) a good deal of light on the situation. 
Generally speaking. Dr. Hepworth’s book, 
Through Armenia on Horseback, is readable, 
although it often falls into trivialities and 
occasionally strains after liveliness. We 
have never had any doubt that Dr. Hep- 
worth was perfectly tree, under the terms of 
his engagement with the “ Herald,” to present 
his conclusions fully, whatever they might 
be, and that, in point of fact, he examined 
the subject without any strong bias. It is 
equally true, as he himself admits, that he 
was accompanied by a personal agent of the 
Sultan, and was throughout brought strongly 
under Turkish influences. He found the 
Armenians “as low in many respects as either 
Turks or Kurds,” and fee's sure that the dif- 
ficulty is political rather than religious, and 
that Armenia shares the moribund condition 
of all Turkey. Dr. Hepworth holds that the 
Armenian massacres were caused by Arme- 
nian revolutionists, or, more strictly, that the 
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presence of the revolutionists gave occasion 
and excuse for the massacres, while the Turks 
were undoubted.y, he says, looking for such 
occasion and excuse. The book is hand- 
somely printed and well illustrated. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York.) 

Just such a book as Professor Bernard 
Moses's Establishment of Spanish Rule in 
America has long been needed, and its pub- 
lication at this moment is opportune. We 
earnestly hope that Professor Moses may 
follow this volume with one treating in a 
similar way the decadence and end of Span- 
ish rule in America. The present book is 
written in a non-technical style, and traces 
carefully the chief events in the organizing 
of Spain’s colonies, with the outlines of Spain’s 
colonial policy. It contains not a little his- 
torical and economic knowledge that it would 
be difficult or impossible to find elsewhere in 
connected form. (G.P.Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) 

Another volume of decided timeliness is 
Mary H. Krout’s Hawati and a Revolution. 
Under this title the author gives her experi- 
ences as correspondent in the Sandwich 
Islands during the crisis of 1893, and for the 
following year. She writes with the warmest 
possible feeling with the annexation party, 
and is not always, perhaps, historically im- 
partial, this showing chiefly in omission 
rather than in any offensive positive criti- 
cisms. The book contains, scattered here 
and there through the narrative of even‘s, a 
considerable amount of important informa- 
tion about education, religion, commerce, the 
customs of the natives, etc. The author 
sums up the question which has been settled 
by annexation sirce she wrote the concluding 
pages, in this form : “ Shall what now exists— 
society, wealth, comfort, in which even the 
poorest share—be dissipated by hands in- 
capable of administering law and order? or 
shall it be transferred to those who created 
it, and who, in saving their own, must save 
with it that which yet remains to the natives ?” 
The few illustrations in the book are from 
excellent photographs. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York.) 

Mr. Francis Newton Thorpe has made an 
important contribution to our historical liter- 
ature in A Constitutional History of the 
American People (1776-1850), in two sub- 
stantial volumes, his endeavor being tu trace 
the evolution of government, and to register 
the changes of opinion and fundamental con- 
ception regarding the principles of govern- 
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ment through which the people of the country 
have passed. He deals with events as illus- 
trating the working out of a political system, 
and traces the course of political history from 
this standpoivt down to 1850. His hiswory 
is, in other words, an attempt to interpret, 
from the standpoint of principle. the history 
of the Anglo-Saxon peoples on this continent, 
and to make clear the successive steps by 
which the country has arrived at its present 
conceptions and institutions of civil and 
political order. The work will receive more 
extended comment. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

Mr. John J. Chapman, whose volume 
“Emerson and Other Essays” gave a dis- 
tinct impression of freshness, vivacity, and 
courage, confirms that impression by the pub- 
lication of five additional essays under the 
title Causes and Consequences—a title which, 
upon the reading,of the book, is seen to have 
a very definite relation to its argument. Mr. 
Chapman’s point of view is both critical and 
optimistic. He is a thoroughgoing believer 
in democracy and in American civilization, 
while at the same time an extremely sharp 
and at times a somewhat captious critic hoth 
of institutions and manners in this country. 
The point of view from which he deals with 
political corruption, bosses, rings, and com- 
merciali-m is as critical as that of the “in- 
telligent minority ” which for so many years 
has been lifting up its voice against the dis- 
tortion of American ideals ard the lowering 
of American methods. Mr. Chapman believes 
that our political corruptions and social in- 
feriorities are due to what he calls “the tem- 
porary distortion of human character by the 
forces of commerce.” His view of things is 
hopeful. No man has spoken more frankly 
about the boss system, which he characterizes 
as practical nullification of self-government, 
and he happily describes the boss as “a hired 
man employed to do the dirty work of others ;” 
but he believes that the’ boss is already in 
large measure a figure of the past, and that 
we have escaped the peril of the boss system 
which at one time threatened to change the 
form of our Government from a democracy 
into the most vulgar plutocracy the world has 
ever known. Mr. Chapman is direct, pun- 
gent, and by no mears lacking in originality. 
He is an idealist with a journalistic style. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Naturally, the editors of The Outlook have 

noted with peculiar pleasure and interest the 
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cordial reception given by the reading pub- 
lic to Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Zhe Story of 
Gladstone's Life, which was written at the 
request of The Outlook, ard first appeared 
in its columns, serially, last year. The pop- 
ularity of the book having required a new 
editicn, the publishers have taken the occa- 
sion to add chapters from Mr. McCarthy’s 
pen, bringing the story of the great statcs- 
man's life to its end. One of these chapters 
our readers may remember as having appeared 
in The Outlook just after Mr. Gladstone's 
death. The bcok has the same fine, almost 
sumptuous, form that was seen in the first 
edition. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 

The story of the life of the Emzress- 
Dowager of Ch‘na is told briefly, but wi-h 
dramatic effect, by Kathleen Gray Nelson 
under the title of Zen, Slave and Empress. 
(E, P. Dutton & Co., New York.) The set- 
ting of the story is Orienta!, and shows a 
close study of the people of China. 

Mr. Archibald Forbes, the well-known news- 
paper correspondent, and a writer of clearness 
and force, has published a Life of Napoleon 
the Third, with illustrations, which is as read- 
able as any account which has yet appeared of 
that unfortunate monarch, Itis difficult to re- 
alize that the central figure in this biography 
was for fifteen years the most important man, 
in many ways, in Europe. Public opinion, 
which once overrated him, probably at this 
time very considerably unde:rates him, though 
ttere seems to be very good. ground for the 
judgment that he was essentially a man of 
ordinary capacity and extraordinary oppor- 
tunities. Entirely apart, however, from the 
question of his ability, the interest of his life 
and the great place he filled for adecade and 
a half in contemporary history make a good 
biography of him indispensable. The world 
has forgotten the extraordinary gamut of 
his experiences, A fugitive before he could 
speak, between his twentieth and his fortieth 
years he was a prisoner in four different 
places; he was an outlaw more than half his 
life; he lived on Staten Island in New York 
Harbor, and was engaged in business there; 
he was a special constable on Chartist Day 
in London; for fifteen years he was the ruler 
of the most brilliant people in Europe; he 
suffered the most calamitous defeat of any 
man in modern times, and he died in exile. 
The story of such a life has all the interest 
ofadrama. This volume is profusely illus- 
trated. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 





RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


When the Revised Version of the New 
Testamert was issued, it was decided that it 
should be published without marginal refer- 
ences except such as had already been inserted. 
At the same time the companies appointed 
for the revision of the Old and New Testa- 
ments expressed their earnest wish that, in 
view of the great amount of labor and care 
which had been given to these references, a 
place might be found for them in their 
entirety in later editions of the Revised Ver- 
sions, and the University Presses of Oxford 
and Cambridge agreed to print at least one 
edition of the New Testament in which the 
marginal references prepared by the Com- 
mittee of New Testament Revisers should be 
given in full. Both the Old and New Testa- 
ments have now been printed in a single vol- 
ume, using the text of the Revised Version 
with all the revised marginal references. 
The book is printed from very clear type, 
and is well though economically made. It is 
a marvel of good work at the price for which 
it is offered—$1.25. (Henry Frowde, New 
York.) 

A history of St. Mark’s Church in Venice, 
enriched with eighty-two fine :llustrations, is 
given under the title of 7he Bible of St. Mark, 
by Alexander Robertson, D.D. The title is 
appropriate to a building whose ornamenta- 
tion has been so copiously derived from Bib- 
lical subjects. The two principles which the 
autror finds exhibited in the artistic decora- 
tion of this famous church are “an open 
Bible and aksolute freedom frem priestly 
domination.” In reference to the latter, and 
to the blending of the political and the eccle- 
siastical in St. Mark’s Church, the book’s 
sub-title is given as Zhe Altar and the 
Throne of Venice. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York.) 

Colossian Studies, by the Rev. H. C. G. 
Moule, D.D., a highly esteemed clergyman 
of the Church of England, is well described 
by its sub-title as * Lessons in Faith and 
Holiness from St. Paul's Epistles to the Co- 
lossians and Philemon.” As in Dr. Moule’s 
other writings, the spiritual and devotional 
tone is strong and full. He truly represents 
the Apostle as combating seductive errors in 
the Colossian church by presenting Christ as 
the Answer of the Etercal to all the prob- 
lems of the soul. Dr. Moule has appended 
to each section of the epist!e a fresh transla- 
tion interspersed with explanatory remarks, 














We welcome his contention for Christian lib- 
erty, and bis vindication of that good old 
word Protestant from objection and misuse. 
(Armstrong & Son, New York.) 

The Exucyclopedia of Sacred Theology 
strongly restates and aims to substantiate the 
fundamental principles of the Reformed or 
Calvinistic theology. Its author, Dr. Abra- 
ham Kuyper, is, as statesman, editor, and 
theologian, cne of the most influential Hol- 
Janders of our time. His work is no mere 
reference-book, but, in the scientific sense of 
encyclopedia, a “scientific investigation of 
the organic nature and relations of Theolog 
in itself, and as an integral part of the or- 
ganism of Science.” Dr. Kuyper frankly 
builds on an “ assumption of the truth of the 
Reformed presuppositions.” For this assump- 
tion he finds warrant in the validity of the 
act of faith, which in all science, theological 
or other, is the only bridge between the 
knowing subject and the object known—as 
Mr. Balfour has argued in his “ Foundations 
of Belief.” “Faith can never be anything 
else than an immediate act of our conscious- 
ness, by which certainty is established in that 
consciousness on any point outside of obser- 
vation or demonstration.” Such faith is 
effected by the self-revelation of God in our 
spiritual experience, and Dr. Kuyper de- 
clares that “no man is a theologian, in a 
scientific serse, unless he is also a partaker 
of personal enlightenment and spiritual ex- 
perience.’ His work is for trained theologians 
rather than for the general teacher. He al- 
lows no such authorities as the Church and 
the Reason as co-ordinate with the Word of 
God in Hcly Scripture. He sharply discrim- 
inates between the “ normal ” operations of 
the Holy Spirit in the regenerate life, and the 
“ever abnormal” inspiration manifest in the 
Scriptures; also between the continuous in- 
spiration asserted by Rome, and the com- 
pleted inspiration asserted by the Reformed 
Churches. Confessional theology, as held by 
these, he thinks alone able to maintain its 
position. The present volume includes but 
a third of Dr. Kuyper's work, and is occupied 
mainly with the Principles of Theology. Pro- 
fessor Warfield, of Princeton, accompanies it 
with an Introductory Note. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 

Dr. George J. Bayles, of the Faculty of 
Columbia University, has begun the publi- 
cation of a digest of the statute laws passed 
by the various States of the Union affecting 
religious organizations. The first of these 
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digests is devoted to Civil Church Law in 
this State, and is printed in flexible cloth 
and sold at $1 by Messrs. James Pott & Co. 
(New York). 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

The Groundwork of Science: A Study of 
Epistemology, by St. George Muivart, pos- 
sesses a special interest as the contribution 
of an accomplished physicist to a work more 
commonly prosecuted by metaphysicians. The 
vigor of the present intellectual movement 
against skepticism is attested by the fre- 
quency of recent studies in epistemology— 
inquiries into the grounds of our knowledge 
and the guarantees of its certainty. Profes- 
sor Mivart, weil known as an evolutionist 
who has severely handled the extreme claims 
made for the theory of natural selection, al- 
though a sturdy realist, and parsuing quite a 
different line of thought from the idealists 
whom he criticises, joins them in the conclu- 
sion that the cause of the universe, and of 
all truth and knowledge, is an eternal and 
ever-present reason, latent in all phenomena, 
and both producing and illumining our own 
intelligence. Breaches of continuity, appar- 
ent chasms or breaks in the evolutionary 
process, such as appear between lifeless 
things and living, between seniient and non- 
sentient life, between the psychic nature of 
animals and the higher reason of men, are 
changes that are referable only to the ra- 
tional principle in which the universe itself is 
grounded. For ourselves, the ultimate cer- 
titude is to be found not in observation, or 
experiment, or sensitivity: “ Our last appeal 
in all cases is and must ever be to a_ percep- 
tion—an intuition of the intellect.” Particu- 
larly noticeable, as coming from such a phys- 
icist as Professor Mivart. is his criticism of 
the “mental onesidedness ” of some grea: 
physicists, whose exc.usive devotion to physi- 
cal studies has hindered them from giving 
due weight to mental and metayhysical sci- 
ence. To the skepticism thus engendered 
Professor Mivart’s work brings the correc- 
tion of aco-laborer. It is lacking in the clear- 
cut simplicity of style that an American 
reader delights in, but is solidly and strongly 
reasoned out. A syllabus of contents would 
be a great help to the reader. (The Science 
Series: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Very valuable as a brief introduction to 
the study of philosophy, or as asummary report 
upon philosophical controversies, is a small 
volume by Professor John Grier Hibben, of 
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Princeton, entitled Zhe Problems of Philoso- 
phy. These include the mooted questions of 
ontology, cosmology, psychology, epistemol- 
ogy, logic, ethics, political science, and 
esthetics. In a bird’s-eye survey of the 
whole field the author clearly states the vari- 
ous theories at issue, and the main arguments 
supporting them, noting the strong and weak 
points of each, with such comment and inti- 
mation of the present tendency of opinion 
as may serve to indicate both his own views 
and the line of advancing thought. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A collection of song stories to introduce 
the songs has been published by the Ameri- 
can Book Company, of New York, entitled 
Song Stories and Songs for Children. The 
stories are by Frances S. Brewster; the songs 
are selected and arranged by Emma A. 
Thomas, Supervisor of Music in the Detroit 
Public Schools The songs are simple and 
designed for the lower primary grades. The 
theory of the book is that chiidren learn the 
songs more readily if their interest, curiosity, 
and imagination are aroused before the sorg 
is introduced. 

Hope the Hermit, by Edna Lyall (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York), is of the 
usual order of this novelist’s plots and con- 
struction. Mystery, intrigue murder, and love 
are the ingredients. The good triumph, the 
evil are vanquished, and the purpose of the 
novel is served in holding the attention of 
the reader until the story is told. 

A Lovable Crank, by Barbara Yechton, is 
the story of a brave struggle over physical 
limitation by a boy who belongs to a large 
family, and fun and frolic are the order of 
the day. There is a wee love story with the 
Lovable Crank as the hero. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York.) 

The coming of winter evenings will make 
The Book of Games, by Mary White (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York), welcome. This 
issue of the eighth edition proves the popu- 
larity of the book, and the increase in the 
love of games in this country. This edition 
is enlarged, and changes have been made in 
several of the games. The book is very 
attractive typographically. 

Three books for boys alike appeal to the 
boy's love of that which is stirrig and ad- 
venturous, and alike, also, find this element 
in history. Mr. James E. Farmer’s Zhe 
“renadier is a story of the French Empire 
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which was well worth putting in this form. 
The author has made a very careful study of 
the particular offense which he relates, and 
employs the veil of fiction cleverly to surround 
these historic events. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York.) Mr. Everett T. Tomlinson has 
probably no superior as a writer of stories 
for boys based on American history. His 
new volume, calied Zhe Boys with Old Hick- 
ory, is the final beok in a series relating to 
the events of the war of 1812. Certainly 
nothing more stirring for boys’ reading could 
be imagined than the concluding events of 
that war. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) Equally 
fortunate in his subject is Mr. Elbridge S. 
Brooks, who te:ls the story of Custer’s fight 
and death, under the title Zhe Master of 
the Strong Hearts. From Indian sources 
the exact details of Custer’s rally in the val- 
ley of the Little Big Horn have become 
known within the last two or three years. 
Mr. Brooks has made use of all recent infor- 
mation ‘o make his story exact and complete. 
It is told with animation and vigor, and the 
fictitious tale which is made the medium of 
narration is well conceived and carried out. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Professor James O. Murray, Dean of 
Princeton University, and a_ well-known 
teacher of literature, has prepared for the 
Athenzum Press Series (Gina & Co., Boston) 
a volume of Selections from the Poetical 
Works of William Cowper, with an intro- 
duction and notes. The Outlook has had 
occasion before to comment on the extremely 
good critical and biographical work which 
has appeared in the introductions to the vol- 
umes ih this series. The high standard set 
in some of the earlier volumes is fully sus- 
tained by Professor Murray, who had a very 
del:ghtful and congenial though by no means 
easy task to discharge in telling the story, 
estimating the quality of the work, and con- 
veying a clear impression of Cowper. He 
has done this with intelligence, sympathy, 
and tact; with that nice combination of 
knowledge, insight, and sound judgment 
which are so character,stic of his work. 

A Study of a Child, by Louise E. Hogan 
(Harper & Brothers, New York). is the care- 
ful record of the mental development of a 
child during the first seven years of its life. 
Tke record is also a revelation of the attitude 
of a healthy, intelligent mother toward her 
child. To many, child-study is a matter of 

















adapting a theory to a child, as one would 
fit its clothes. This book reveals what child- 
study really is—the close study, without 
prejudice or preconceived opinion, of the 
growing intelligence of a growing soul, whose 
environment ought to secure that this growth 
should be wholly natural, unwarped by ail 
influences created for the purpose of drawing 
out the child. Such a book has two values: 
it shows what child-study is; it shows the 
method by which the child can be studied 
without his knowledge. The third value, 
and perhaps the greatest, is that“ A Study of 
a Child” is an unconscious argument for the 
protection of a child's individuality and dig 
nity. The book is illustrated with drawings 
made by the child during this period. It 
will receive more extended comment. 

Eighty Pleasant Evenings, as its name 
indicates, presents eighty programmes for 
evening entertainments for the social circle. 
Most of the programmes can be easily carried 
out by any group of friends of moderate 
social resources. A half-dozen short relig- 
ious essays by the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler 
have been published under the title of We// 
Built. These essays are short and full of 
practical advice. The story of the estab- 
lishment of a social settlement, maintained by 
the people of wealth and social position in 
the de graded center of a small town, is to'd 
in The Redemption of Freetown, by Charles 
M. Sheldon. These three books are pub- 
lished by the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Boston. 

The beautiful work done by the Roycrofters 
at the Roycroft Shop, East Aurora, N. Y., is 
very well illustrated in the symposium of 
essays on Socialism by William Morris, Grant 
Allen, George Bernard Shaw, Alfred Russel 
Wallace, and others, collected and published 
under the title Hand and Brain. This 
country certainly has seen no more striking 
evidence of the sympathy of a certain group 
of radical social reformers for the artistic 
side of life than that which is presented by 
this beautifully made volume, printed as it is 
on hand-made Kelmscott paper, uncut, with 
the broadest of margins and side-titles in 
color. The essays have already appeared in 
print, and there is no occasion to make com 
ment upon them; they are fortunate in re- 
ceiving a dress of such elegance. 

Mr. A. B. Frost has been quick to seize 
those features of modern facts, habits, and 
pastimes which admit of caricature, and his 
latest work, which appears in Zhe Golfer's 
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Alphabet, shows how keenly alive he has 
been to the oddities, extravagances, and 
peculiarities of temperament, character, and 
figure which enliven the golf course. In this 
series the amateur and the expert are alike 
subject to graphic portraiture, and it is not 
easy to decide with which of the two types 
Mr. Frost has the greatest sport. The 
rhymes by Mr. W. G. Van T. Sutphen fit the 
pictures well. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Mr. Walter Copland Perry's Women of 
Homer is an attempt in a popular way to 
bring clearly before the reader the series of 
beautiful portraits of women which appear in 
the “Tliad” and “Odyssey.” These por- 
traits, it need hardly be said, are among the 
masterpieces of Greek literature, and Mr. 
Perry’s aim is to make a place for them in 
the imaginations of those who are not familiar 
with the original poems, and to present them 
in a clearer order for those who are familiar 
with the epics but who have not thrown into 
bold relief in their own minds the figures of 
the women who appear in these poems. The 
book is illustrated from the most familiar 
statues and reliefs. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York.) 


Books Received 


For the week ending September a3 


. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
Ford, a, John B aU: S.N. An American Cruiser in the 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Foster, Robert Verrell. Systematic yaeiagy. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW 
Whitmarsh, H. Phelps. * The ’Worla’s ‘Howat Hand.” 


$1.25. 

Elist, Charles W. Educational Reform. $2. 
Mitchell, S. Weir, Dr. Farin the Forest. $1.50. 
Trowbridge, J.T. Two Biddicut Boys. $1.50. 
Harrison, Mrs. Burton. Good Americans. $1.25. 
Gray, David Gallops. $1.25 
Fezandie, Clement. Through the Earth. $1.59. : 
Be “Foe Gabrielle E. Denise and Ned Toodles. $1.25. 

e T Dee Vele, Alexis. Democracy in América. In 


Holden Edvard S. A Primer of Heraldry for Ameri- 
cans. 

Ingersoll, Ernest. The Book of the Ocean. $1.50. 
DOUBLEDAY & M’CLURE CO., NEW YORK 
Norris, Frank. Moran of The Lad Lay. 

Hesrigen, Mrs. Burton. The Weil- 


ts. 
Rorer, Mrs. S. T. Good Costin, -_ = 
Peattie, Elia W. The Shape of Fear. 75c 
Hyne, 7 Adventures of Captain Kettle. $l. 
. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
Croker, B. M. Peggy of the Bartons. _— 
GINN & CO., BOSTON, MAS 
Goethe’s Egmont. Edited by Max Winkier. #1. 
Mason, Luther vinies. The Mason School Music 
Course (Book 2). 40 cts. 
HARPER & saoenane, NEW YORK 

Bowne, Borden P. Metaphysics. Revised Edition. 
F hackeray wim akepeace. Contributions to 

* Punch.” ———- Edition.) Vol. V1. $1.75. 
Glasgow. Flien Phases of an Inferior Planet. gl p- 
Ridge, Ww. Pett. By Order of the ee geen $1.25 

. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON, MA 

Bray, J. W. A History of E nglish Cnitical Seems. $l. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Burnham, Clara Louise. A Great Love. $1.25. 
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Bates, Arlo. The Puritans. $1.50. 
Taylor, Hannis, LL.D. The Origin and Growth of 
the English Constitution. Part 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., ee: MASS. 
Butterworth, Hezekiah. Pinocchio’s Adventures in 
Wonderland. 30 cts. 
LEE & SHEPARD. BOSTON, MASS. 
May, Sophie. Pauline Wyman. $1.25. 
Stratemeyer, Edward. Under Dewey at Manila, $1.25. 
B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Morris, Charles. Historical Tales—Russian. Historical 
Tales—Japan and China. $1.25 each. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
George, Andrew J. From Chaucer to Arnold. 
Leen William Cranston. The New Englan Doute: 


Mason ~— L. Students’ Readings and Questions 
in English Literature. 

Busch, Dr. Moritz. Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of 
His History. In Two Vols. 

Inman, Henry. The Ranch on the Oxhide. $1.50. 

Van Dyke, Henry. The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. 
$i. 

Smith. Goldwin. Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. 

Translated by Mary J. 

Serrano. $1.50. 

Sena Molly Elliot. The Loves of the Lady Arabella. 


$1.50. 
Goethe’s Egmont. Edited by Sylvester Primer. 60 cts. 


Zola, Emile. Doctor Pascal. 
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a Nathan der Weise. Edited by George O. 


Cur 60 cts. 
W right, "Mabel Osgood. Four-footed Americans. Ed- 
ited by Frank M. Chapman. $1.50. 

THE RECORD PUBLISHING CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Dewell, James D. Down in Porto Rico with a Kodak. 
REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING CO., BATTLE 
CREEK, MICH. 

———— Mrs. L. D. Making Home Happy. 
RLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Trumbull or Clay. War Memories of an Army Chap- 


‘$2. 
G- A . Eheuky. At Aboukirand Acre. $1.50. 
‘A. Henty. Both Sides ot the Border. $1.50. 
G: A. Henty. Under Wellington’s Command. $1.50. 
Alexander, Archibald Theories of the Will. $1.50. 
a — Elliott. The Story of a Yankee 
oy ; 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, NEW YORK 
Brooks, Christopher P. Cotton. 
HERBERT S. STONE & CO., CHICAG®9, ILL. 
Rule, —— > The Shrine of Love. 
TREAT & CO., NEW YOR 
Small, Charles x. Rev. Corner-Stones of Faith. $2. 
MES H. WEST, BOSTON, MASS. 
Jean du ne The Teaching of Jesus. 50 cts. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Huntin om. William Reed. Popular Misconceptions 
of the Episco al Church. 25 cts 
Huntington, William Reed. The Spiritual House. 25 cts. 


The Religious World 


The Second Zionist Congress at Basle 
By the Rev. Richard Gottheil, D.D. 

The second Congress of Zionists, which 
was held on August 28, 29, and 30 at Basle, 
was a signal witness to the immense strides 
which the Zionist movement has made among 
the Jewish people. At the first Congress, 
held in 1897, there were about two hundred 
delegates. This year their number reached 
four hundred. In 1897 there were 117 Zion- 
ist socicties in existence. This year 913 
such societies were represented. Delegates 
had come from all parts of Europe, from 
Egypt, from Turkey in Asia, from North and 
South America, and from the Transvaal. 
The authorities in Basle had placed the 
Stadt-Casino at the disposal of the Congress; 
and from its balcony floated the Zionist flag 
(blue and white stripes with the shicld of 
David in the center), flanked on both sides 
with the flag of Switzerland. Among the 
many prominent Jews who attended may be 
mentioned Dr. Theodore Herzl (President of 
the Congress), Dr. Max Nordau and M. Ber- 
nard Lazare, of Paris, Professor M. Mandel- 
stamm, of Kiew, the Rev. Dr. M. Gaster, 
Chief Rabbi of the Spanish and Portuguese 
community of London. Conspicuous on the 
platform was a group of orthodox Russian 
rabbis dressed in their long caftans. The 
Congress was truly representative of all the 
religious and political affiliations which are 
to be fourd among the Jews. Three or four 
English Protestant clergymen followed the 
proceedings with the closest attention, 





The Congress determined upon the imme- 
diate establ:shment of the Jewish Colonial 
Bank. In May last the preliminary Kank 
Conference in Vienna resolved to open a 
trial subscription. Within two months of the 
simple announcement of the fact in the Zion- 
ist organ, “ Die Welt,” subscriptions to the 
amount of four million francs had been made, 
and ten per cent. of the amount had been 
paid in. Of the 23,000 persons who had ap- 
plied for shares, ninety-five per cent. had 
applied for single shares. The seat of the 
Bank will be in London; its capital, two 
million pounds. The Bank is to be the chief 
factor in representing the common interests 
of the Jews. It is to create industrial estab- 
lishments in the East (especially in Palestine 
and Syria) for the purpose of utilizing Jewish 
labor, to support Jewish agricultural colonies, 
to organize the export and import trade in 
those lands, and to acquire concessions for 
the construction of roads, harbor works, mines, 
and trade monopolies, in the East. The 
Bank is formally prohibited from doing any 
speculative business whatsoever. The ques- 
tion of colonization in Paiestine was dis- 
cussed at length. Colonization on a large 
scale being, for the moment, impossible, it 
was felt desirable to commence with the in- 
digent Jewish population in Palestine itself, 
until the tull and open consent of the Turkish 
Government shall have been gained to a larger 
colonization from without. This work is to 
be under the control of a special coloni- 
zation commission, But Zionism has not 











ees 








only political ends in view. It seeks also to 
elevate the Jews morally and spiritually. 
The proposal of the Cultur-Commission to 
found a Hebrew Language Union was unan- 
imously adopted. The object of this Union 
is to raise the Hebrew language once more 
to the position of a spoken language, as the 
national Jewish tongue. Schools for this 
purpose are to be established in Palestine as 
well as in all lands in which Jews dwell at 
present. To acommission of fifteen scholars 
the work was delegated of compiling an 
authoritative dictionary of modern Hebrew. 


The Archbishop of the Philippines and the 
Friars 

According to a dispatch received by the 
Associated Press, the Archbishop of the 
Philippines has recently indulged in some 
very outspoken talk about the future of the 
islands and of the religious orders which are 
so numerous and so contentious. The Arch- 
bishop is convinced that Spanish control must 
absolutely end. The insurgents, he says, are 
now so strong that they can be conquered 
only after years of struggle, if at all. He is 
equally sure that the people are not yet ready 
for self-government, and that their only hope 
for peace and progress lies in a protectorate 
exercised by some strong Occidental power. 
He then speaks of various orders of Friars, 
and with equal positiveness declares that they 
also must go. Among those whose influence 
is most pernicious are mentioned the Domini- 
cans, Augustines, Franciscans, and Recol- 
letans. The Jesuits are not included in this 
list. The members and friencs of the orders 
charge the animadversions of the Archbishop 
{o inability to have his way. Whether right 
or wrong, the address remains with its two 
strong points of emphasis: the Spaniards 
must go; the Friars must go. 


~ 


Religion at the British Association of Science 

The British Association, the most eminent 
and learned scientific body in the English- 
speaking world, has recently concluded its 
sessions at Bristol. The most remarkable 
utterance of the meetings seems to have 
been the address by the President, Sir Will- 
iam Crookes ; and that, so far as we can judge 
from the reports thus far received, was one of 
the most remarkable addresses of recent 
years. It was crowded with weighty and 
suggesti.e subjects, but no part was more 
interesting or valuable than that in which he 
spoke about the Unseen. He said: “ Thirty 
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years have passed since I published an 
account of experiments tending to show that 
outside our scientific knowledge there exists 
a force exercised by intelligence differing 
from the ordinary force common to mortals. 
... I] adhere to my published statemen's. ... 
I think I see a little further now. I have 
glimpses of something like coherence among 
the strange, elusive phenomena.” After these 
words he advanced to what we venture to 
believe is one of the very best statements of 
the real trend of modern scientific investiga- 
tion which has ever been made. Our readers, 
of course, will recognize that the “prede- 
cessor” to whom he refers was Professor 
Tyndall. We urge them carefully to study 
the following words: 


Science has trained and fashioned the average 
mind into habits of exactitude and disciplined 
perception, and in so doing has fortified itself 
for tasks higher, wider, and incomparably more 
wonderful than even the wisest of our ancestors 
imagined. Like the souls in Plato’s myth that 
followed the chariot of Zeus, it has ascended to 
a point of vision far above the earth. It is 
henceforth open to science to transcend all we 
now think we know of matter, and to gain new 
glimpses of a profounder scheme of cosmic law. 
An eminent predecessor in this chair declared 
that “ by an intellectual necessity he crossed the 
boundary of experimental science, and discerned 
in that matter which we, in our ignorance of its 
latent powers, and notwithstanding our professed 
reverence for its Creator, have hitherto covered 
with opprobrium, the potency and promise of all 
terrestrial life.” I should prefer to reverse the 
apophthegm, and to say that in life I see the 
promise and potency of all forms of matter. In 
old Egyptian days a well-known inscription was 
carved over the portal of the temple of Isis: 
“Tam whatever hath been, is, or ever will be; 
and my veil no man hath yet litted.” Not thus 
do modern seekers after truth confront nature— 
the word that stands for the baffling mysteries of 
the universe. Steadily, unflinchingly, we strive 
to pie:ce the inmost heart of nature, from which 
she is to reconstruct what she has been and to 
prophesy what she yet may be. Veil after veil 
we have lifted, and her face grows more beauti- 
ful, august, and wonderful with every barrier that 
is withdrawn. 


Canadian Methodism 

The Methodist Church in Canada began 
the fifth General Conference at Toronto on 
September 1, and continued in session over 
two weeks. An equal number of clerical 
and lay delegates transacted the business of 
the Church. The Conference was of special 
interest, coming as it does once in four years, 
and representing nearly one-fifth of Canada’s 
population, while Newfoundland,- the Ber- 
muda Islands, and the missions in Japan and 
China are also within its confines, Since the 
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union of the six sections of Methodism in 
1883, the growth of the Church in Canada 
has been very marked. At that time there 
were 1,643 ministers, 169,803 members, and 
property valued at $9,130,897. Now there 
are 2,000 ministers, 280,535 members, and 
property worth $15,392,944, while the Sun- 
day-schools show 26,084 teachers and 270,329 
scholars. It was a matter of deep regret, 
however, at the Conference, that the Church, 
with its better facilities, should show the 
smallest increase in church membership dur- 
ing the past four years of any quadrennium 
since the union. The official figures of these 
periods are in order: 27,663, 36,399, 27,085, 
and 19,584. The President of the Confer- 
ence, the Rev. A. Carman, D.D., commented 
very earnestly upon this, and called for a 
revival of evangelism and spirituality in pul- 
pit and pew. Among the aggressive move- 
ments adopted by the Conference was a mill- 
ion Twentieth-Century Thanksgiving Fund, 
the money to be devoted according to the 
desires of the donors. The coming prohibi- 
tion plebiscite, strongly advocated in the 
President's address, was made the subject of 
approving resolutions and a public meeting. 
Social Reform was also before the Confer- 
ence, and co-operation, equalization of opror- 
tunity, and general public conveniences were 
emphasized. Nor was the Anglo-American 
sentiment allowed to merely smolder. Satis- 
faction was expressed at the deepening sym- 
pathy between the United States and Canada, 
and the approval recorded of an international 
arbitration treaty. Church Union, too, was 
in the air, and more particularly so when fra- 
ternal greetings were conveyed in the first 
week from the Presbyterians, and in the sec- 
ond from the Congregationalists. Among 
matters more particularly touching Method- 
ism dealt with by the Conference were the 
recommending of tithing, the exclusion of 
women from Church Councils, the mainte- 
nance of church discipline on dancing and 
card-playing, the raising of the educational 
standard for the ministry, and a discussion 
on the lengthening of the pastoral term. An 
indication of the growing freedom of the 
Methodist Church is seen in the fact that 
at the Conference there were pronounced 
evolutionists and higher critics, and yet there 
was not the breath of a heresy trial. 


We are late in extending our congratulations 
to our contemporary, “ Zion’s Herald,” of Boston, 
which celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
with its issue of September 7. It rejoices in the 





fact that it is the oldest Methodist paper in the 
world ; and its quality is worthy of its age. Its 
anniversary number presents its readers with a 
copy of its first issue, and furnishes numerous 
articles of historical and current interest. The 
editor-in-chief of “Zion’s Herald” is the Rev. 
Charles Parkhurst, D.D., and tke publisher 
Alonzo S. Weed. Few papers more worthily 
represent their constituency. 


Canon Cheyne and the Psalter 

The English-speaking world has no more 
eminent or reverent student of the Bible than 
Canon Cheyne, of Oxford. He recently 
preached a sermon on the use of the Psalter, 
especially in the Anghcan Church, which is 
worthy of a wide reading. We make a few 
selections from this sermon because it con- 
tains suggestions of importance to the mem- 
bers of other than the Anglican and Epis- 
copal communions. Canon Cheyne says: 


The Anglican custom of dividing the Psalter 
into sixty parts, and singing or saying one part 
each day of the month, morning and evening, is 
not ideally perfect. It is too mechanical. It 
reminds one of the old Puritan custom of read- 
ing the Bible over and over again from beginning 
toend. That was not so edifying as choosing 
suitable passages, for some books of the Bible 
contain but a small amount of edifying matter, 
and even in some of the Psalms that are of an 
elevating and inspiring tendency there are verses 
that are unsatisfying or repulsive to the Christian 
sentiment. 

The following are wise words concerning the 


use of the imprecatory Psalms: 


It is a mercy that the Psalms are so often 
sung, for we glide over the awful words of what 
are Called the imprecatory or vindictive Psalms. 
To read or sing the Psalter throughout is 
strangely inconsistent with the daily lectionary. 
There is no Church in which the practice is car- 
ried to such an extreme as in the Anglican 
Church. In the Greek and the Roman Churches 
the practice of selecting proper Psalms for special 
seasons co-exists with the daily use. If we wish 
to justify the continued use of the old Hebrew 
psalms in Christian worship, it is essential that 
we should study them more. 


He approves of certain privileges which are 
granted to the clergy in the use of the Psalms 
in the American Episcopal Church: 


John Wesley prepared an adaptation of the 
Psalms arranged for a month of thirty days, but 
the leaders ot his Church were not wise to take 
his hint. The leaders of the young American 
Episcopal Church had greater insignt, and per- 
mission was given to the minister to select special 
Psalms and to shorten Psalms. Such a reform 
as the sister Church in America has adopted is 
the minimum with which the English Church 
should be content. Selections of suitable Psalms 
and a few more optional canticles might be ob- 
tained if the laity would join those of the clergy 
who seek reform. This would be a return to 
primitive uses. 
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But Multiplying Two Wrongs Do Not 
Make Them Right 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It occurs to me that perhaps great injustice 
is done to Secretary Alger by those who are 
now so loudly and, withal, so justly denounc- 
ing the War Department’s manner of caring 
for the soldiers. What they call “ Algerism ” 
is merely the recognized and—so far as the 
American people have as yet pronounced— 
authorized method of dealing out public 
offices to those who can show greatest effi- 
ciency in producing political resul's without 
regard to means employed. In the practical 
application of this method the executive 
abdicates his constitutional right of appoint- 
ment and simply confirms the choice of the 
Senator or Representative or boss to whom 
“courtesy ” demands that he defer. Under 
this system it results naturally that special 
fitness for service becomes a good reason for 
exclusion from office. The standard of ap- 
pointment is efficiency in work which neces- 
sarily tends to disqualify for efficient service 
after appointment. Probably, if the facts 
were laid bare, it would be seen that the new 
appointments rendered necessary by the sud- 
den expansion of the War Department’s 
operations were made under this system. If 
this be true—and its probability is great— 
then we need look no further for an explana- 
tion of the inefficiency, incompetency, and 
seeming indifference to suffering which have 
so incensed the country. It is not necessary 
to look for grounds for special censure of the 
head of the War Department. The carrying 
out of the system of appointments which is 
general throughout the country, which is up- 
held by President McKinley himself when 
he turns over the Federal patronage to Quay 
in Pennsylvania ard to Platt in New York, is 
more than sufficient to account for all the 
horrors which have been rehearsed to us. 
It is not likely that the inefficiency in the 
War Department has been greater than 
ordinarily results from a wholesale select.on 
of new officials through “practical politi- 
cians.” The difference is that here they had 
to do with the health and lives of men, and 
while they were learning how to do their 
work the men sickened and died. 


The mournful lesson which should be 


learned from this public calamity will be 
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lost to the American people if they shall be 
permitted to visit condemnation on a single 
individual and to lose sight of the fact that 
it is the American people themselves who 
are responsible because of their toleration of 
the spoils system. 

The cry that the President should dismiss 
Secretary Alger seems to me most unjust and 
misleading. If all the Cabinet officers who 
have practiced “Algerism” should resign, 
how many should we have left? If resigna- 
tions for this reason were to become the 
order. where would they stop? Was not the 
appointment of Alger himself a part of 
“ Algerism ”? 

For humanity’s sake, the American people 
should take to heart this sad object-lesson of 
the fruits of the system of politics which, by 
their acquiescence, they have indorsed and 
by their support they have upheld. 


LINTON SATTERTHWAIT. 
Trenton, N. J. 


An Example Worth Following 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Our congregation, at the suggestion of one 
of our business men, adopted, last Sunday, the 
accompanying memorials, ordering the pastor 
to sign them and forward them to the Czar 
and the President. They were adopted by 
a unanimous vote at both the morning and 
the evening services, the entire congregation 
rising. 

Why may not every Christian congregation 
in the United States take similar action? 
Why not send such messages flying as doves 
to the windows of the Palace in St. Peters- 
burg and to the White House in Washing- 
ton? Would not such a spontaneous response 
of the Christian people to this proposition of 
the Emperor he!p mightily toward the reali- 
zation of the wonderful thing for which the 
Czar has encouraged us to hope? Let Chris- 
tendom send up a mighty Amen to the prayer 
of this great Ruler! 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 

Columbus, O. 

To His Majesty Nicholas IL. the Czar of ail the 
Russias: 

The members of one Christian congregation 
in the United States of America give thanks to 
God for the grace which he has given to you in 
moving you to propose the gradual disarmament 


of the great military powers of the world. 
We are few, your Majesty, and far away, but 














our hearts go out in gratitude to you for this 
great act of wisdom; and we pray that God’s 
blessing may abide upon you, crowning your 
efforts with abundant success. 

As your illustrious grandfather won for himself 
immortal honor by the liberation of the serfs, so 
may your name be crowned with light in the 
records of the ages, as the leader of the nations 
into the ways of peace. 


To His Excellency President McKinley: 

The people of the First Congregational Church 
in Columbus, O., assembled with their neighbors 
for public worship, having read the request of 
the Emperor of Russia for a conference of the 
nations to consider the gradual disarmament of 
the military powers, most respectfully express 
their hope and expectation that the Government 
of the United States will do everything within 
its power to further this most Christian under- 
taking, and to hasten the day when nations shall 
know war no more. 


Railroad Mail Rates 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

General readers and postal students should 
thank you for yoar cautious reply to Mr. 
Baldwin, in The Outlook for September 10. 
You understate your case, I think, while 
Mr. Baldwin injures his side by the extrav- 
agant affirmation that “the Government pays 
too little.” On some of the principal rail- 
road lines the Post-Office Department pays 
for mail transportation as follows: first, an 
extravagant sum computed from the weight 
of mails; next, a munificent sum for mail- 
cars; finally, a round sum for “ special facili- 
ties,” which may mean a premium for getting 
the mail-cars moved as fast as the rest of 
the train. The care of the mails, loading 
and unloading, in these cases, are all done by 
Government emplcyees. 

We know exactly what services the rail- 
roads render in mail matters, And I must 
express dissent from the general assumpt on, 
in which even Government officers indulge, 
that all mails are carried by steam roads. 
They do nothing of the kind. A large part 
of star route matter, a large part of foreign 
matter, and especially all local or drop matter, 
never touches arailroad. In the city of New 
York drop matter pays more than forty per 
cent. of all postal receipts. To ascertain 
what the railroads carried, a deduction of 
twenty per cent. from the total matter mailed 
seems reasonable and moderate. 

In 1897 the total matter mailed in this 
country, computed on the basis of the famous 
Wanamaker census of 1890, was 496,095,737 
pounds; deducting twenty per cent. not 
carried by steam roads leaves 396,876,590 
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pounds carried by rail, for which the roads 
received $34,059.208.99, or 8.58 cents per 
pound net. The census of 1890 reported 
express matter to pay railroads 5.87 mills 
per pound; and express companies carry 
nearly all the cash for the banks, for the 
Government, and for the rich. Government 
bonds are sent out from Washington, not by 
mail, but by express. The point may be 
mentioned to show that express packages are 
as important as mail packages. 

The opinion is often expressed that the 
average haul of mail matter is “about four 
hundred and forty-eight miles.” The officials 
in Washington have concluded that the aver- 
age haul is three hundred and twenty-eight 
miles. The true haul is unknown, and I beg 
to dissent very much from the figures just 
given. It is idle to think that the average 
mail-piece travels very far. The long-haul 
illusion is not borne out by postal facts. 

In sending mails by a Cunard steamship 
the Post-Office pays about 44 cents per pound 
of letters, and about 4% cents per pound of 
other matter. American ships get $1.60 per 
pound of letters, and 8 cents per pound of 
other articles. Of course letters are a very 
small part of the total weight of mails, being 
about oneeighth. All the world pays high 
rates for a high class of freight, and low 
rates for a low class. Only the American 
Post-Office persists in paying steam railroads 
the same high rate for all classes of mail 
offered. To the public the Post-Office charges 
postage on a sliding scale, from a cent per 
pound up to thirty-two cents a pound; but it 
drops this rule in paying railroads for trans- 
portation. It pays railroads more than all 
the rest of the world combined. And then 
it wonders at its appalling deficits, at its 
ridiculous assets, at being unable to emerge 
from grinding poverty. Its income is large 
and entirely reasonable; its expenses are 
fairly absurd. It is absurd not to buy rail- 
road transportation in the open market, and 
instead to force upon railroads an accumula 
tion of premiums. The case has no parallel 
in the whole history of transportation. To 
cap the climax, we are now told that railroads 
ought to have a little more. 

C. W. ERnsT. 


Swampscott, Mass. 





When the statue of Rufus Choate is un- 
veiled in Boston, on October 14, addresses 
will be made by Walbridge A. Field, Chief 
Justice of the Sypreme Judicial Court of 
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Massachusetts, Mayor Quincy, of Boston, and 
Joseph H. Choate, of this city, the latter a 
nephew of the famous statesman and jurist. 
The statue is the gift of the late George B. 
Hyde, formerly a Boston schoolmaster. 


Notes and Queries 

NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 

1. Between fifty and fifty-five years ago “ The 
Ivory Crucifix” was exhibited in Bcston. It 
was said to have been wrought out of a piece of 
antediluvian ivory by a monk (who believed he 
was inspired to do it as a votive offering to the 
Virgin) who had had no education in art and had 
not studied models. Hiram Powers regarded it 
as a wonderful work of art, and anatomists said 
that anatomically it was perfect. It was brought 
to this country by Mr. Lester, then our Consul 
at Genoa. Can you, or any one of your readers, 
tell where “ The Ivory Crucifix” is now? 2. My 
copy of Hudson's “ Law of Psychic Phenomena” 
is from the thirteenth edition, 1897, and so I 
suppose the book has been read by many people, 
but I have not seen reviews or notices of it. I 
am now reading his “ Scientific Demonstration of 
the Future Life.” I know quite a number of 
persons besides myself who would be grateful 
for a statement as to how the books are regarded 
by scientific readers, and something about Hud- 
son himself. A. K. P. 


1. Referred to our readers. 2. Mr. Hud- 
son, as stated in the “ Bookman,” December, 
1895, was born at Windham, Ohio, in 1834. 
After some years devoted to legal practice 
and to journalism, he took a position in the 
Patent Office in 1877. He retired from this 
after the publication of his fitst book, and 
resumed legal practice. He continues to re- 
side in Washington. The books you name 
have had a deservedly wide circulatior. 
While we have not made any inquiry into the 
opinions entertained about them, we regard 
them as, on the whole, a valuable contribution 
to right ways of thinking. 

Please give me the titles of at least three books 
which in your judgment form the best answers to 
the questions and errors known under the gen- 
eral name of Christian Science. 


~~ 


A. G. L. 

Hudson's * Law of Psychic Phenomena” 
(McClurg, Chicago, $1.50); Bates’s “ Chris- 
tian Science and its Problems” (Eaton & 
Mains, New York, 50 cents); Wolcott’s 
«“ What is Christian Science?” (Revell, New 
York, 35 cents). 


Be so kind as to suggest a course of reading 
in philosophy for a young minister wno has had 
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regular college and theological training. He 
desires to keep abreast the best thought of the 
time in the new psychology and philosophy. 
Some good text-book with a bibliography of the 
subject would be a great help. 
CouNTRY PARSON. 

For a good critical survey of the psycho. 
logical field, see Professor Ladd’s “ Psychol- 
ogy, Descriptive and Explanatory” (Scrib- 
ners, New York, $4.50). For epistemology, 
the most important branch now of philosophy, 
see Dr. Ladd s “ Philosophy of Knowledge” 
(Scribners, $4). For important critical essays 
in philosophy, especially with reference to 
the materialism which vaunts itself as “the 
new psychology,” see Professor Seth’s “ Man’s 
Place in the Cosmos” (Scribners, $2). For 
the most recent as well as profound work in 
phi:osophical theism, see “ The Conception 
of God,” by Professor Royce and others 
(Macmillan, New York, $1.50). For a gen- 
eral report upon the present philosophical 
field, see Professor Hibben's « Problems of 
Philosophy ” (Putnams, New York, $1). 


Kindly mention a list of books which I can 
use in a systematic study of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. I am acquainted with Dorner’s System 
of Christian Doctrine. X. 

Harnack’s “ History of Dogma,” Volume 
IV. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston); Fisher’s 
“ History of Christian Doctrine ” (Scribners, 
New York); Steenstra’s “ The Being of God 
as Unity and Trinity ” (Hough‘on, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston); Wh ton’s “Gloria Patri; Our 
Talks on the Trinity” (Whittaker, New 
York); Eliis’s “ Half-Century of the Unitarian 
Controversy ” (American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Boston); Martineau’s essay, “ The Way 
Out of the Trinitarian Controversy ” (in his 
Works, Longmans, Green & Co., New York). 


Kindly say if the use of the inclosed slip for 
business purposes could be criticised as belittling 
the Word of God, or rather making it common: 

“ Tf a man lack wisdom, let him 
Ask the Lord! 
If he lack lumber, let him 
Ask us! 

We assure prompt shipment.” 

G. 

The same protest which the sentiment of 
reverence makes in the law which forbids 
our National banner to be used as an adver- 
tising device must certainly be made against 
a similar use of a quotation from the Bible. 


To “ W. P. R.,” in The Outlook for September 
10: Will you kindly mention a few “ Biblical epi- 
sodes which we all know to be fictions ”? 





~~ 


For the Little People 


The Robin and the Angleworm 
By Nora Archibald Smith 

A plump and saucy Robin 
Was gayly hopping round, 

And heard a ringéd Angleworm 
A-squirming underground. 

“Oh, do my ears deceive me, 
Or can it really be, 

A tender, juicy luncheon 
Is waiting there for me?” 

Thus spake the hungry Robin, 
And cocked a listening ear, 

An ear to hear the grass grow, 
The falling dust to hear. 

He tapped among the grasses 
With yellow beak so gay, 

“ Good«morrow, neighbor Angleworm ! 
How’s all with you to-day ?” 

“I’m well, kind neighbor Robin; 
Tne earth is sweetly damp ; 

You're stepping just above me, 
I feel your noisy tramp.” 

“Climb up, then, slippery neighbor ! 
The rain is falling fast; 

Come up and take a bite with me 
Until the storm be past.” 

The Earthworm hurried upward ; 
Said Robin, with a grin, 

“ Well, now you’ve troubled to come out, 
I'll thank you to come IN!” 


A Strange Little Blackbird 
By Martha Burr Banks 

In reality he had no right to be a black- 
bird at all, for he was a canary, with feathers 
that were usually as yellow as sunshine. He 
belonged to Katherine and Harry, and his 
name was Dickie. He was a merry little fel- 
low, with a song or a chirp always ready in 
response to attentions from his little mistress or 
master, but one day he fell into a sorry plight. 

One bright morning the children’s mother 
thought that Dickie might enjoy a little 
freedom and exercise, so she gave him a 
holiday by setting him free from his cage to 
let him fly about the nursery at his pleasure. 
She shut the door of the cage after Dickie 
was out, so that he should not go back to his 
seed instead of improving his opportunities 
for stretching his wings, Then, after sceing 
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that the windows of the room were closed, 
she went out of the door, making it fast 
behind her to keep out uninvited visitors like 
dogs and cats. 

But it happened that mamma herself had 
unexpected guests that day, and, in the gen- 
eral interest and activity of the household, 
nodody chanced to think of poor Dickie 
alone in the nursery, which was not entered 
for the remainder of the day. It was not 
until nightfall that mamma suddenly remem- 
bered the little bird shut out from his home, 
and then she ran hastily upstairs to see how 
he had fared during the hours of daylight, 
while his friends were amusing themselves 
with other company. 

For a while mamma could not find him, 
though she lighted the gas and looked round 
and round the room for the fluffy bunch of 
feathers. At last, after a long search, she 
discovered the little fellow in one corner, on 
the floor, in a mournful frame of mind and a 
doleful state of body. 

His bill was as black as night, and his face 
was just as da:k. Indeed, his whole head 
was black, and his plumage was generously 
splashed with blots ano dingy streaks. There 
he stood, sad, lonely, limp, and bungry. 
and seemingly mortified at the condition in 
which he found himself. Had he had any- 
thing at all to eat all day, and what had taken 
the place of the bath-tub and the drinking- 
water to which he was accustomed ? 

Mamma glanced round the room, and her 
eyes soon fell upon the paint-pot from which 
Mr. Dickie had decorated himself. On the 
writing-desk was a large square inks‘and, 
which that morning had been filled with ink. 
Now the cover was pushed aside, and, judg- 
ing from the spattering and the scattering of 
the contents of the stand over the blotter 
beneath it, it was clear that poor Dickie, 
thinking himself deserted by the family, had 
tried to supply his needs from the ink-well. 
He had evidently made an attempt to eat the 
ink and to drink the ink, and finally had done 
his best to take a bath in the ink. Whether 
or not he had succeeded in getting much of 
the fluid inside of him, he certainly had a 
good coating outside. 

Harry and Katherine came into the nursery 
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in answer to their mother’s call, and they 
felt great sympathy for their pet when they 
saw his blackened feathers and face; but 
they were somewhat comforted concerning 
him when mamma took him up on one finger, 
washed him off as well as she could with 
clean water, and then put him back into his 
cage with plenty of good seed and pure 
drinking fluid within reach. 

The visitors laughed when they heard the 
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story of Dickie’s adventure, but they also 
shook their heads, and said that the little 
bird would surely die from the effects of the 
ink; but, strange as it may seem, it never 
hurt him in the least, and the next morning 
he was as lively as ever, and t>ough it was a 
long while before the ink wore off from his 
beak and head, he lived, if not exactly to tell 
the tale himself, to have it often told about 
him. 
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Harlequin’s Ten Tumbles 


Some ancient German caricatures, with a new Story discovered and presented by Ernest Ingersoll. 


1, ONE is the Harlequin standing at ease 
Telling the plan of his games, if you 
please. 


bho 


. Two—he is kneeling, to show us a trick. 
The eye that can catch it must be sharp 
and quick. 


3. Figure-skating is THREE, and thinks he 
Jooks nice. 
With skates of /Za/length he will need all 
the ice! 


4. In Four he is sitting on nothing at 
all ; 

If / were to try it, 1 know who would 
fall, 


5. His next is an awkward attempt at a 
FIVE, 
The worst-looking Harlequin ever alive | 


6. Sx is our tumbler turning head over 
neels— 
A curious method of earning one's meals! 


7. In SEVEN they have given the actor his 
money, 

And he bows to them backward because 
that is funny. 


8. Here Harlequin’s twisting himself into 
EIGHT. 
It’s plain that the figure’s too much for 
his pate. 


9, NINE has purchased a drink in exchange 
for his penny. 
1 fear, from his pose, that he’s had one 
too many. 


10. Poor Harlequin finally ends as a ZERo— 
The fate, my dear friends, of full many a 
hero! 
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The Home Club 


The Underlying Principle 

A recent visit toan old colonial mansion, 
which has been preserved with reverent care 
by each generation, revealed the distinction 
between the housekeeper of the time the 
house represented and the housekeepers of 
the present day, or the majority of them. 
The furniture in the olden time was con- 
ceived for use first, and constructed on lines 
of beauty in response to the demands of the 
buyers. Furniture bought for ornamental 
purposes rarely, if ever, results in harmonious 
effect when brought together in one room. 
This applies equally well to table furnishing. 
Here and there to-day one finds a home that 
represents the same carefulness in detail, 
the nice adjustment of means toends. Each 
piece of furniture in this old house was made 
for a special place in a certain room. It 
stands to-day where it was placed nearly two 
hundred yearsago. It wasordered with due 
regard to the uses to which it would be put, 
and to the other pieces of furniture in the 
room; it was recognized as part of a whole. 
Every piece of glass and silver was ordered 
with the same care. The result was_har- 
monious and artistic. The lack of dignity 
and repose in so many homes of the present 
time is due in part to a lack of the artistic 
instinct, in part to the allurements of the bar- 
gain sale, and in a great measure to the lack 
of restraint in buying befcre the room as a 
whole is conceived. The fault is not lack of 
money, but the lack of a carefully conceived 
plan, rigorously adhered to. It is just this 
that permits a woman to buy a hat which is 
in itself pretty, but is not in keeping with the 
other articles with which it must be worn, nor 
with the greater number of places in which it 
must be worn. The housekeeper of to-day, un- 
fortunately, has too wide a range of choice; 
confusion and often ugliness are the result. 
That there has been a great improvement in 
recent years is cause for greatrejoicing. We 
have ceased to use crazy patchwork, and the 
bows of ribbon on furniture. China dogs 
are not prized as works of art. Yet the 
gospel of elimination has not been universally 
preached, and is far from being as well 
practiced as preached. The art teachers 
have much to do before we shall again come 
to the dignity of the old colonial standard, 
when use was the first reason for a purchase, 





and taste controlled the character of the 
purchase. 


The Family Bank 


The “ Popular Science Monthly ” in a re- 
cent article urged that boys as well as girls 
should receive at leastan elementary education 
in housework. It adds that in households 
where lack of means make the hiring of extra 
service in times of emergency impossible, the 
husband, often having a desire to help, can- 
not, because of ignorance, and awkwardness 
due to ignorance. This is true. Yet it is 
equally true that, in the better class of homes 
among the working people, boys are trained 
equally with the girls in housework, The 
vacation schools have done an immense 
amount of good by organizing sewing classes 
for boys. The work began with the mak- 
ing of sails. It was not difficult, after the 
stitches had been mastered, to suggest the 
sewing of buttons on pieces of cloth, and the 
darning of holes with coarse cotton. The 
mission sewing-schools have for several years 
taught sewing to boys, and have succeeded 
in even arousing ambition to excel. A club 
of boys were asked what they wanted to do. 
“Learn to sew,” was the astotiishing answer 
from one small boy. The director, when she 
recovered, asked, Why? “I want to learn to 
mend me pants.’ The club supported the 
member, and sewing was taught practically. 
The boys were taught to mend their own 
clothes. The washing of dishes, sweeping, 
bed-making. and dusting would be far more 
difficult to teach to boys, except in camp life, 
which presents a great opportunity for giving 
this kind of training. That knowledge of a 
practical kind can increase the family income 
by increasing its purchasing power we know; 
that the comfort and health of the family de- 
pend on the amount of practical knowledge 
of housekeeping possessed by its heads in 
common is also true; that this knowledge 
must be acquired early in life for those 
who are to profit by it, we know. The home 
offers the best place, because all can be 
taught practically and individually. Whether 
every mother who has the knowledge herself 
should not for two hours on Saturday morn- 
ing become a teacher of domestic science 
remains for each to answer. In the home 
where the housework must be done by the 
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mother, the training of the children depends 
on the mother. If she decides that it is 
easier to do all the work for five or ten 
years than to take the trouble to train each 
child for a few months each year until it has 
learned to assist intelligently, the children 
will not make their contribution of strength 
and intelligence to the home life. 


Home Education 


Dear Outlook: Before leaving home for the 
summer I took steps to have your magazine 
follow me, as I could not do without it. I have 
read with much interest the article by Julia 
Richman upon the question of introducing do- 
mestic training into the public schools. I heartily 
indorse her views, but I think they should have 
been more inclusive. 1 should like to have her 
in an equally thorough manner champion in the 
same cause the average American girl. Surely 
the public schools are not alone for the poor, 
nor are all American wives predestined to grind- 
ing poverty. Yetitis undeniable that there is 
much discomfort and much preventable illness 
in homes where the contrary might be sought, 
that are unmistakably and directly traceable to 
shiftlessness and sheer ignorance on the part 
of the mothers. You have inseited the wedge ; 
let this second point of view drive it home. 

1. R. W. 

It is impossible in the space of one article 
to cover the whole field of education and its 
relation to our civilization. The article re- 
ferred to deals wholly with its one proposition, 
Public Schools and Home-Makers, recogniz- 
ing that education, in so far as it opens 
the intelligence to moral responsibility, trains 
for every sphere. 

It is true that the woman who fails to make 
an income of ten thousand dollars per year 
count for its full value in the home she ad- 

‘ministers is as culpable as the woman who 
fails to make the one dollar a day which she 
expends for her family count for its full value 
in her home. The woman with the large in- 
come is protected from the student of sociol- 
ogy, the parish visitor, and the philanthropic 
restorer, who feel free to intrude into the 
privacy of the poorer women; her misdeeds 
are not made the subjects for voice or pen. 
That there are homes where illness, death, 
unhappiness, traceable to the ignorance and 
indifference of the one who should be home- 
maker, exist under the roof with wealth, is one 
of the sad facts of life. 

No matter what the social ranking of the 
home-maker, her home is what she makes 
it. If her ignorance means neglected drains, 
cellars, ice-box, with their attendant evils; 
if it means underfed or overfed children; if 
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her indifference means waste of material, 
extravagant ordering, neglected accounts, 
swelling the army of useless servants and 
dishonest tradesmen, she certainly adds far 
greater evils to her day and generation than 
the woman whose dollar represents the limit 
of her influence. 


Social Education 

A recommendation made by the “ Child 
Study Monthly” is one that, if properly in- 
augurated and maintained, would result in 
positive results in education. It recommends 
debating schools and clubs in rural districts, 
The debating school would presuppose a 
supervisor or director who would direct and 
criticise the work of each debater. The club 
would offer the opportunity for expressing 
ideas, and for practice; the debating school, 
the opportunity to improve under direction. 
This idea might be used by mothers who 
find it difficult to keep their sons at home in 
the evening. The club could be small in 
numbers at the beginning, the dues used for 
refreshments. The village library will pro- 
vide the books. A traveling library, ia some 
of the States, could be easily secured by any 
club or group organizing for purposes of 
study. Moral lectures will not keep boys 
inclined to roam at home, but an interest in 
a specific thing that exists as part of the 
home life will hold him fast, until the home 
habit is formed. A home should be to every 
boy and girl the center of soc al interests. 


School-Room Decoration 

A timely pamphlet has just been issued 
from the Riverside Press, by the Boston 
Public School Art League, entitled “ Notes 
and Suggestions on School-Room Decora- 
tien.” The interest in the decoration of 
school-rooms is increasing. No movement 
that tends to popularity needs the advice of 
experts more than those movements that bear 
directly on school life. To put pictures and 
casts in a school-room to cover bare white 
walls does not in itself mean decoration. 
Decoration rests on an artistically conceived 
principle based on training. The Boston 
Public School Art League gives in these 
notes and suggestions the history of school- 
room decoration in this country, a list of 
photographs approved by experts who have 
made a study of the subject of art in the 
school-room, a list of the articles that have 
appeared in the leading magazines on this 


subject, and the constitution of the League, ° 
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Miss Wilkins in Her New England Home 


Miss Wilkins has always said that no artist ever photographed her success- 
tully. Accordingly a Boston photographer spent a day in and near Miss Wilkins’ 
home recently, and took a series of photographs of the author in and out of her home 
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which the friends of her own home say are really 

the first satisfactory portraits of Miss Wilkins 

ever taken. So Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal 

secured the portraits, and they fill an entire 

page in the October issue. There are eight of 

the pictures, each as interesting as the others. 
It may be said here, too, that 


Miss Wilkins’ New Serial 
The Jamesons in the Country 


Will begin in the November Zadies’ Home 


Journal, with striking pictures by Alice Barber 


Stephens. Miss Wilkins’ chief figure is an up- 
to-date city woman who goes to a quiet country 
town to ‘‘set the people right,’’ and educate them 
up to the latest fads and modes. Naturally she 
has an interesting time of it, and her experiences 
give Miss Wilkins the chance to do what she has 
succeeded in doing : writing the most humorous 
story which has ever come from her pen. 


The Most Interesting Sunday-School in America 


More than interesting: 


it is remarkable. Started by one man, it grew under 


one man’s untiring energy, and is to-day under his personal influence and direc- 


tion. Never has 
this remarkable 
school been au- 
thoritatively de- 
scribed until now, 
when Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal 
commissioned an 
authorand anartist 
to secure and tell 
its whole story in 
wordsandpictures. 
The results are 
shown in an article 
in the October is- 
sue of the maga- 
zine, which stands 
out as one of the 
most uniquely in- 
teresting features 
which have been 
published in its 
pages. 
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¥ The Personal Side of Richard Wagner AG 
¥ When Frau Wagner was asked to write of her great husband she considerce 
Ye it, but finally decided that another pen might give what she would withhold. 
Ye So she suggested Wagner’s lifelong friend, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, and in the 
o October Ladies’ Home Journal is the first of what is, perhaps, the closest and most 
Tye familiar view ever given of the great composer. 
oe The picture of Wagner is complete: his per- 


sonality, habits, methods of work, his home 
life, his marriages, the history ot his operas— 
all are told reverently, and yet with such detail 








o as to leave a perfect impression of the man 
2 4 behind his immortal music. 
Ye The second article is entirely devoted to 
* How Wagner Wrote His Operas 
And it is a remarkable story of industry and the (), 
te perseverance of genius: how he gave twenty-five “ 
WA years to the writing of ‘‘ Parsifal’’; twenty-two yf 
: years to ‘‘ The Meistersinger,’’? and how he him- 0 
“H self never heard ** Lohengrin,’’ while it had been “ate 
yA printed and sung for fourteen years. His first 3 
= sketch of ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ is reproduced in fac- 0, 
a simile—for the first time anywhere in print— “% 
We and it is considered by the family one of the Ps 
‘is WAGNER’S LAST PORTRAIT most precious of all Wagneriana. of) 
oH * 
2 2s 
ye ec 2 8 
ye 8 
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Their Letters to ‘A Great and Good Friend” 4 


The ‘‘great and good friend’ is the President of the United States, and for 




















2 § 
the first time has the State Department allowed the public to see the letters " 
which the President has received, from time to time, from Napoleon I, in which he 25 
aN announces his marriage to Marie Louise; again the birth of his son, the King of Rome; yh 
; and again his return from i 
He Elba to the throne of : ee 
AA France. Victoria teéls - - ye 
; the President of her ac- i y 
2S cession to the throne in 2.5 
ye one letter; in another of : . 4 
y oe marriage; in a third “hy pleasure fe fave feck ope liencticd of prrveng fhe ularect oy 
2 s a é Se 
29 2 = tengg a . ens atuch he bake we the Wikfere and Sprcperrly f lhe Mucled Maled {) 
WAY enough the next letter Zz. he recommend Yew & the Srrteclim of The abs ey Lhe: ; Ws 
te is from the Prince an- mits f 4. 
§ nouncing the death of piven rh bur aM, ¥ Lenny lice, the Taronly Ferd day fos ay 
the Prince Consort. 
* Victoria’s famous letter & the Yar f Our hark. M37, ake in the Fuck Spar of Gur Kecga ¥ 
\¥ thanking President : 2s 
4 McKinley for his ‘‘ Jubi- , Gaur Good Frid 0) 
* lee’’ congratulations is , “He 
if also shown, while Kz Peet 4 
0 William I of Germany egg Se 4 
‘3 announces the birth of the # 
¥ present Emperor. It isa ¥ 
marvelous collection : ‘ 0 
‘3 and in fac-simile it is : # 
complete in the October THE LAST PAGE OF VICTORIA’S LETTER ANNOUNCING ca 
Ladies’ Home Journal. HER ACCESSION TO THE THRONE () 
"4 ¥ 
Me oy 
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The Romance of an Ambitious Young Pastor 


Four years ago Mrs. Caroline A. Mason wrote the most successful ministerial — 
story ever published. It was called ‘‘A Minister of the World,’’ and some pronounced ie § 
it ‘‘a miniature ‘ Robert Elsmere.’’’ Now the same hand has finished the romance 
of another young minister entirely different from her first success, and if anything a 
stronger story. Its x & 
title is ** The Min- 
ister of Carthage,” 
while the story is ye 
that of a young 
pastor of unques- 
tioned talent who se 
is swayed by se- 
vere trials be- 
tween his sense of 
duty and a sense 
of ambition which 
is also closely a 4 
coupled with a 
tender affection. 
Beautifully il- eA 
lustrated, Mrs. 
Mason’s new ro- 





mance begins in ef 
the October Ay 
Ladies’ Home ae 
Journal. oe 

Sy 


Outside and Inside the Home 


There is really a wealth of suggestions and new ideas fot 
both the exterior and interior of a house in four lavishly 
illustrated 











articles—near- Aye 
ly all pictures ; 
—in the Octo- 2S 
ber Ladies’ Ae 
Home Journal, a 
What remodel- ie § 
ing one simple NR 
window can 
do for a house 8 
is one article; another shows in fifteen Ay 
pictures how to set dining-room tables ‘ 
of all kinds and furnish dining-rooms; “Se 
the third shows cupboards and seats in a's 
cozy corners; the fourth how to paper 
walls with all kinds of materials. RS 
2 
a, 3 ‘ 
; sy. 
. On 
For One Dollar for an Entire Year *y 
You can get The Ladies’ Home Journal. 800,000 people already buy it each 4 
month. Every news-stand has it for to cents. But a dollar insures its coming “¥ 
straight to your home address, postage free, for a whole year. You need but 1) 
remit a dollar to = 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 4 
yi 
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FOR BATH AND SHAMPOO 


The delicious sense of refreshment after being well 
lathered and bathed with Packer’s Tar Soap appeals 
to every one, especially when tired out from work, 
games, or travel. Its soothing influence is well known 
even by little children. 


FOR WASHING BABIES 


“ PACKER’s TAR Soap is antiseptic and keeps away 
many of the skin troubles to which little children are 
liable. It is the best soap we know of for washing 
babies.”— New England Medical Monthly. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


is invaluable for toilet and nursery purposes. It is 
pure, mild, soothing, and delightfully refreshing. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 83 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Twiddle your thumbs, 


if you've nothing better to do, in the time 
that’s saved by washing with Pearline. 
\ Better be sitting in idleness than to spend 
NS unnecessary time washing with soap, doing 
unhealthy and wearying work. . 

\ WS YY, “Wh But almost dediy weeead has something or 

other that she talks of doing ‘“‘when I| get time for it.” Washing 
with Pearline will save time for it. 576 


REBUMATION.. Invalids find 


food repugnant after 
Dr. George W. Corey, M.D., : ; 
« atime. Give one 
Sacramento, Cal., says : I have a 3 
OM trial to 
which not only (J () 
but stimulates the appetite 


been using Tartarlithine in my 
supplies nourishment, 
and never cloys the palate; odor- 


own case of rheumatism, that I 
less, tasteless, and may be given without 


‘contracted in the swamps of the 
Tallahatchie River, in 1864, with 

patients’ knowledge. Somatose may be 
taken in milk, tea, soups, wine, etc. 


more benefit than any other drug 
At druggists in 2-0z., %, %, and 1 4b, tins. 


or combination of drugs that I 
Also the following combinations: Somatose- 


have ever used.” 

Biscuit, Somatose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate—each 
containing 10 per cent. Somatose. Very convenient 
and palatable preparations. 

Pamphlets mailed by 
The best method of | FARBENFABRIKEN OF 


solution ts to dust the ELBERFELD CO., 
powder through a dry 
wire sieve on the sur- 40 Stone St., New York. 


Jace of the liguid in Sellin ; 
; —s - f g agents for Farbenfab- 
which it is to be dis- | siken vorm, Friedr, Bayer & 


: solved, Co,, Elberfeld. 4 


xe oder” COMFORT FOR COLD DAYS (¢5,00 


‘Er eight 


Banner Oil Heater |i 


Will heat a large room in cold weather 


Indispensable after its merits are tested. Handsomely made. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Will send, freight pard, on receipt of $5.00, to any 
point east of the Rocky Mountains, in the U. S. 

FREE! Our book of points on stoves and lamps 


The PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. *™ tikaze"™ 


Facroriss: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 



































Da Daal 


Pamphiet on the treatment of Rheumatism by : 
Tartarlithine sent free by 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 


97 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, 





Sole Agents for 


The Tartarlithine Co. 
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HAIR RENEWER 





If it were as easy to grow hair 
as to show hair, in a picture, who 
would go through life with scanty 
locks? It is almost as easy to 
grow hair as to show it, if you 
use Hall’s Hair Renewer. It 
cleanses the scalp, removes the 
conditions which cause decay, and 
gives health and vitality so that 
the hair grows anew, fine, glossy 
and abundant. 





\f your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to 
R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H., and they will 
send you a full-sized bottle, carriage paid. 























|| unequaled in retaining Shape, wear, and lustre. 
|| Fashionable for street, dress, home, or outing. 





“QUEEN QUALITY” 


THE FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMEN 


All feet and fancies fitted 
in toes, heels, and leathers. The limit 
of excellence 


QUALITY , § i and comfort y 

, and comfort, 

COUNTS ™) material, $3.00 
workmanship. 

rset: QUEEN QUALITY fn," 


*¢ FOERDERER’S”’ VICI KID 
(used exclusively.) 


Trade-mark hasn’t them, 
on every oe (4 send for cat- 
Pair. f, alogue and 

If your where to 
dealer #FLe buy them, 


WRADE MARK 
THOS, G. PLANT CO., Makers, 














Boston, Mass. 








ee 
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DeEaR Mapam: 


There is but one good make of lamp-chim- 


neys — Macbeth—and your dealer knows it. 


You want the Index. 








Address Pittsburgh, Pa. Write MACBETH. 
& S 

House j urnishing The New Photography 
Table and Kitchen Cutlery. Silver-plated Ware. pte Bs Beal mec tiene 
China, Glassware, and Crockery. Cooking Utensils. the button pressing stage) we have 
Kitchen, Laundry, Pantry, and Cellar Outfittings. prepared 
Refrigerators, Pantry Cold Chests and Coolers. ae ‘ 4 9? 
Wooden and Willow Wares. Photographic Advice 
Sick-room and Nursery Conveniences. Handsomely Illustrated Manual, 
Fire Irons and Brasses. Andirons, Brass and Iron. sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
Coal-Scuttles and Wood-Holders in Brass, Iron, in postage stamps. 


Wood, and Willow. 
Fire Screens and Fenders. 
Patent Safety Folding Steps for Library and Hall Use. 
Improved Patent Plate and Dish Warmers. 
Coffee Machines—French, German, Austrian, Russian, 
and Turkish. 
Chafing Dishes—Afternoon Tea Kettles. 
Table Egg Boilers. 
The Triple-flame Warming Lamps for Tea Table, 
Nursery, Sick-room, and Traveling. 
Fireproof Earthen and Porcelain Cooking Utensils. 
ENAMELED STEEL Cooking Utensils, exaranteed to be 
absolutely free from poisonous composition and perfectly safe- 
Every article mecessary, useful, or con- 
venient for housekeepers. 





Goods delivered free to any part of the ‘“‘ Greater New York,” a mts ft ; me bist 
or carefully packed and delivered at station within 100 miles. THE SOLOGRAPH CAMERA 
BEST QUALITY ONLY The latest and most practical instrument for 
An inspection invited the discriminating amateur. 








The Scovill & Adams Company | 
. OF NEW YORK 
fEwIsé GoncER a 
(Five Doors from Broadway) 


W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 
130 and 132 West 42d St., New York City ee 

















make photography simple, easy. Kodaks load in daylight with 
Ko aks non-breakable film cartridges which weigh ounces where plates 
weigh pounds. Kodaks are fitted with the finest lenses and shut- 


ters; are perfect in design and workmanship. Kodak purchasers make no experiment; 
they take no chances. Kodaks are standard the world over. 


KOBDAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 
Catalogues Sree at agenctes ov by matl, 


THERE IS NO KODAK BUT 2 
: EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Yo 


THE EASTMAN KODAK. 
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when the wick is the culprit. ‘‘ Zhe Brown 
Wick’’ does not clog or creep, and needs 
little trimming or care. Send us your name 
to-day for a FREE sample and booklet. 


“ Marshall WICK 
Process” 


is wick perfection, insuring a steady, brilliant 
flame. Used by the leading lamp, stove and 
heater manufacturers, and made for every 
kind of burner known. 

The Standard Oil Co. say: ‘‘We have made a 
number of careful and exhaustive tests of your 


wick, and feel that we cannot speak too highly 
of its qualities.’’ 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 


{Patented in the U. S. and foreign countries. ] 
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Blue Label 
Ketchup— 


9 


eaneremnccnree "SANGRE: | "OR Sanit 


the kind you’d 
like to make at home 








if you could— 


Lista, to tics 


at grocers— CORNET Base CO 
f sWELABE/ | 
|KETCHUP 
LRoowEstER my USA 








refuse substitutes. 













WRITE US FOR BOOKLET. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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AUSTRIA 
HUNGARY 


| HE Magyars of Asiatic origin, 

conquerors in the Ninth 
century, are today the domin- 
‘ating race in Hungary; conse- 
quently, the Maygar is the official 
language. 

The Mongolian origin of the 
people is shown in their love for 
quick, passionate dancing, the 
accompaniment to which is famil- 
iar to most music-loving people. 
It is further shown in their fond- 
ness for bright colors and rich 
embroidery. 

This photograph represents 
a country tailor of the district of 
Heyduke as he sits at a ‘* Singer 
Sewing Machine” applying heavy 
bright colored braid to the gala 
costume of a Magyar peasant. 


| SINGER 


National Costume 
Series 





THE po) GER MANUFACTURING ee: 
~OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD... 











Muralo > asi Paint 


MURAL is a cementitious paint, which dissolves readily and completely in cold water. 
and becomes part of the hard finished wall or ceiling. 95 % of this material is composed of 
one of the greatest disinfectants known to science. It is manufactured in 23 different tints, 
and can be applied so as to leave a perfectly flat surface, or to imitate tapestry and burlap work, 
or in patterns, and also for relief work. Unlike oil paints and paper, it is absolutely fireproof. 


WARNING 


BEWARE of walls and ceilings decorated with Kalsomine, a material which every 
Painter makes himself by mixing cheap animal glue and whiting with hot water, and is 
undoubtedly the cause of many diseases in the household which cannot be accounted for by 
your physician. 

ALSO BEWARE of decorations done with oil, lead, and zinc, as they are liable 
to cause lead poisoning when such a large surface is exposed. It is a well-recognized fact by 
all high authorities that wall papers are most unhealthy, and undoubtedly are the cause of ill 
health to those occupying apartments papered with such material. 


Circulars and Color Cards Furnished upon Application 


THE MURALO CO., New Brighton, S. I., N.Y. 
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Yo its drawing ing,strengtheni 
You feel its drawing, soothin g.strensthening, power at once. 


Pectoral 
Voy 


Plaste 


GOO C EC OOOO 


DEPEND UPON IT 


TO DRAW OUT INFLAMMATION 

TO STRENGTHEN A WEAK BACK 
PUT TAE PLASTER <<" ‘toner camemneeceienea 
OVER vale PAI N TO TAKE AWAY SORENESS IN THE CHEST. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. PRICE 25 CENTS. 
If your druggist cannot supply you,send 25cents in 


3 stamps to J.C.AYER CO..LOWELL,MASS., 


VOCIVIAGGCIVGOEVOOGO900090.39.9.903000000 000039310) 


©) 
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Fast Black 
Linings 
WILL NOT CROCK 


Required for the FINEST cos- 

tumes—both waists and skirts. 

Percaline, Silesia, Sateen, etc. 
POSITIVELY UNCHANGEABLE 


Will. not discolor underclothing. Superior 
quality, yet inexpensive. At all dealers’. The 
name “‘ Nubian ” is on selvedge of the genuine. 


wISDESECE 


NEARSILK ex 
REGISTERED 
is an “ all-the-year-around” fabric—an ideal 
foundation for evening dresses—a 

perfect lining for heavy dresses, 

far lighter and stronger than 

silk. Every stylish shad- 

ing. Genuine Nearsilk has 

tag on each piece. 


“Looks like Silk & 
Wears Better!” 
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‘Most people are satisfied to 
sleep on a Hair Mattress, BECAUSE 


Com they do not know there is a better, a cheaper, and 


a cleaner mattress made. The Ostermoor Patent 7 
Elastic Felt Mattress, $15. 7s Zerfection. It | 
couldn’t be more—it is nothing less, It pleases 
and satisfies 999 out of every thousand persons who 3 
4 try it. Our guarantee proves this. 


GUARANTEE: S!er_on it for a month, 


and if it isn’t all you 

ee for in the way of a mattress, if you don’t 

eve it to be the equal in cleanliness, durabil- 

ity and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever 

made, you can Fad pe —s aed back by return 
mail—‘‘no ques 


Bin 
closing fhe 











PATENT ELASTIC FELT consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity; closed in ‘ 
the tick by hand, and mever mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and is guaranteed vermin-proof. 
Tick may be removed for washing without trouble, Softer and purer than hair can de ; no re- -picking or re-stuffing necessary. 


Size 4 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 3 inches, or any other size you desire. Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. Express charges 
prepaid anywhere, Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous dealers—our name and guarantee is on every mattress. 


Not for sale by DEPARTIIENT STORES, or any other stores anywhere. 
Send for our free illustrated book, “The Test of Time,” which tells about Patent Elastic Felt. 


| OSTERMOOR & CO., 120 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 
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\ ] IC Leather 
Dressing’ 
The best Shoe Dressing in the world. The 


genuine is made only by Robert H. Foerderer, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of the famous 


VICI KID 


Ask your dealer for Vici Leather Dressing, 
and be sure the trade-mark, with the name of 
the maker, is on each box or bottle. Imita- 
tions may ruin your shoes. 


A book about buying. wearing, and caring for shoes, mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Elastic Ribbed 


UNION SUITS 


are complete undergarments, coy 
ering the entire body like an addi 
tional skin. Perfectly elastic, fit 
ting like a glove, but softly and with 
No buttons dowr 


Made for Men, Women 


out pressure. 
the front. 
ard Young People. Most conven 
ent to put on or off, being entered 


at the top and drawn en like 


trousers. 


With no other kind ot underwear can ladies obtain such 


perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS “(ourcs pepro. Office : No. 1 Greene St., N. Y. 

















ae LION IN CENTRE.) 


Underwear 


World-renowned as 


HYGIENICALLY PERFECT 
Made in STUTTGART, Germany 


of the finest Australian Sheep’s Wool, into 


HEALTH AND COMFORT-GIVING 


Garments, suitable in all climates for 


Men, Women and Children. 


At leading Dry Goods Stores and Men's Outfitters 
everywhere. Il.ustrated catalogue, samples of mater. 
ials and prices sent free. 


depot A, N. LOEB & CO, 


Sole Mannfacturers and Importers. 


576 & 578 Broadway, New York. 
} The T. Eaton Co., Toronto, Agts. in Canada, 








Othe 




















o's 


Rrotects You 
Against the Sudden 
Changes of the 
pather. 


For Spring\and Summer 
se: Light Gauze Under- 
wear, Stockikgs, Taffeta 
and Flannel Shirts, Sweat- 
g ers, Abdominal Bandages, 
etc, 













Write for Illustrated © logue 
giving name of our agénts in 
your city. 


“DR. JAEGERS STAY Wot sysTeH 


a RETAIL STO! 
oy * SWAY 
W.23" ST 248 W-l25t' ST. 


Sieg att ae" 
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Exclusively enters into the manufacture of tte bzst grade ox 


Wrights Health Underwear 


Constructed on the hygienic principle of maintaining an equable tempera- 
ture whether the body is at rest or during violent exercise. This result is 
obtained by having a quantity of air stored next to t*e skin, which is mace 
possible by having the wool, which comes in contact with the skin, fastened 
to the outer fabric in tiny loops—each separate—thus providing air space. 
This also prevents shrinking or felting in washing. All the Genuine Wrigl.ts 
garments are constructed on this principle. Send for our booklet, mailed 
free if you mention this magazine. In purchasing, look for this trade ticket, 


Q”“27=- denoting the genuine garment. 


WRIGHTS UNDERWEAR C0O., New York City 
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i STELLA fox ~ 

F BOX... 
has a SWEETNESS, HARMONY, and VOLUME of 
tone found in no other music box. It is the only 
music box having smooth metallic tune sheets. 
No pins or projections to break off and not liable 
to get out of order. : 

The hst of tunes is unlimited. 

\, .- IDEAL MUSIC BOXES... 

playing 6 to 600 tunes, with or without slot attach- 


ment. 
Write for catalogue and name of local agent. 


JACOT & SON, 39 Union Sq., New York 
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Refreshing Sleep Comes 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 





Sulphur Soap 


‘ It heals while it cleanses. Its medi- 
cative qualities render the skin free 
> from impurities. Prickly heat, burns, 
cuts, dandruff, submit quickly to its 
healing effects. 


CAUTION :—Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only 
‘original’’) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial effects. Take no other. Of druggists. 

















“Buy China and Glass Right 


IGGINS, & SEITER; 


FINE CHINA. Ricy cUT LASS. ee 


| WHEN IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN EVENTS IT © 
| BECOMES NECESSARY TO REPLACE CHINA AND 
| GLASSWARE THAT HAVE MET WITH HOUSEHOLD } 
| ACCIDENTS /TIGGINS & SEITEPR SUPPLY SUCH 
| ARTICLES AT PRICES 


“aLESS THAN ELSEWHERE.” 


















ks 
iN) 
Ca } 
BY 
Intending purchasers caunot afford to be without our large illustrated Catalogue No. { 


9T,_ Costs you nothing and may save time and money. Shall we send it to you? 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 50-54 W. 22d St., N. ¥, 
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a 
’ Absence from Home 


is no reason why we should undergo 
discomfort and inconvenience. n 
the other hand, absence from home 
should be the synonym for greater 
comfort and convenience, and it 
should be our endeavor to have the 
best to be had to repay us for the 
absence of home and friends. This is 
assured to patrons of the 


Lehigh Valley 
Railroad 


where every want is anticipated and 
every craving provided for in order to 
give passengers that 


yewvuve* 
vy 


eb 


Ease, Comfort, 
Luxury, and Cheerfulness 


to be found in the happiest home. 
Superb train service, magnificent 
equipment, bountiful meals en route 
everything to make the passenger feel 
at home and fully at ease. 


Profusely illustrated literature mailed 
on receipt of four cents in stamps. 
Address Chas. S. Lee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York. 
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MEN’S FELT “FAUST” 


COMPLETELY cevers the foot. 
Adjustable fastening. 

Upper of finest DOLGE felt. 
Noiseless leather soles. 

A PERFECT house shoe. 





Equipoise Waist 


LADIES’, $2.50 
MeEN’s, $3 
Delivered. 


really cheerful feet are 
those shod DOLGE-fashion 


Write us to-day fer 


“On a Felt Footing” 


It explains and illustrates 


| 
Oa 
te 


3 IN ONE—Waist, Corset, Cover 


Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 
by Physicians and Teachers of Physical apna 
LADIES White, 1 - he pey 
Medium and Long Waist Ae a Low Nec Py 3.00 
Drab, $ Black, 3.00 
MISSES’ . . . White, vue Neck, . . 1.75 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 


» George Frost Co., Makers, Box 1604, Boston. 
Daniel Green Felt Shoes ; 
“— n receipt of pric “= not - yee 8 store. pone gag er 
119 West 23d St., New York “an, dette Soe 


a ~~ 



































Che Pride 
of the | 
Glass Closet 





Dorflinger’s 
Elmerican 
Cut Glass 


easily identified by the trademark. 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 
915 Broadway, New York. 
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Mr. James V. Chilton, of Warrenton, Va., says: “ | 
have induced several others to use your shingle stain 
and they are ready to give unqualified testimonials a, 
to their excellence. I am satisfied in a short while 
will be the only coloring used in this section.” 

Send for Sample Boards of 


Dexter English Shingle Stains 


and colored plates showing exact reproductions to 
DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 Broad St., Boston 


The following firms act as our Agents: 
W. S. Hugston, 168 Fulton St., New York; H. M. Hooker ( 
West Randolph St. Chicago. Ti.; W. W. Lawrence & Co., bit 
burg, Pa ; SMitH & Voune, San Francisco, Cal. ; THe L. J. Mar 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Curtis & Bartiett Co., Lincoln, N 
Henry Sem & Co, Baltimore, Md.; GERALD, Lomer, Mont 
Canada; ‘1. L. McGowan & Co., Birmingham, Ala. 






















































CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 4 
Those who COULD NOT BUY, NOW CAN, AS WE ARE 
tock of 
CLOSING OUT at HALF PRICE well-known tines of 
Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons, and Slides 
Owing to the rapid introduction of our Acetylene Gas Generators. ( 
Send for “ Bargain Circular” and information about Acetylene. ) 
J. B. COLT & co., Dept. 28, 35 & qT w. 29th st., N.Y. ) 
Annual Meeting of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
re Sr spgeel meeting, of the Lunestann, Beaed 
wi eld at Grand Rapids, Michigan, in the First Congre- 
ational Church, beginning October 4th at 3 o’clock p.M., and 
Siosing at noon, October 7th. er vechaslank EASY PAYMENTS. 
Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Brooklyn, will preach the ° ° e 
sermon. Addresses will be given by the President of the It 1S easy to obtain a piano 
Board, a good number of the missionaries from the field, mem- T 
bers of the Deputation to China, the Commuttee of Fifteen our way. Where no dealer 
and others, both pastors and workers. The annual reports of . ° 
the work will be given by the officers of the Board. sells them, we will send a piano 
It is hoped that there will be a large attendance of Corporate 
Members, Honorary Members, pastors, and other friends. The fora small cash payment, bal- 
Committee on Entertainment, Dr. James Gallup, Chairman, : 
will make the most careful arrangements possible for those ance in monthly payments. 
who desire to be in attendance and are seeking a place of > as 
entertainment. Three years time to complete 
The foilowing hotels are recommended: The Morton : : T 
House, $2.50 per day ($3.00 with bath). The Livingston, $2.00 purchase if desired. We would 
r day ($2.50 with bath). The Warwick, $2.00. Sweet’s li i : 
otel, $1.50 to $2.00 per day. The Bagh, $1.00 per day. ike to explain our method. 
Railroad rates at a fare and one-third have keen grar.ted by Will : . 
all the Traffic Associations on the certificate plan. ill send plano guaranteeing 
Every person must obtain a certificate from the agent ° . . " 
where the ticket is purchased to the point where the Conven- satisfaction, or plano may be 
tion is held. This certificate must countersigned by the d 
aatnerined clerk at Gena Rapids ond, winse by the s cal returned to us at our expense 
agent o e Railroa ssociation. This will entitle the ° . 
bearer to a return ticket at one-third the regular fare.) for railway freights both ways. 
The Rev. Dan F. Bradley, Grand Rapids, Michigan, is the 
Chairman of the General Committee of Arrangements. Our CATALOGUE, FREE for the ask- 
, . ing, tells all about them. Special prices 
The case doesn’t exist where and full information, if you write. 
we cannot furnish the necessa . 
* ew Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
Rolling, Carrying, or 110 Boylston St., Bosto 
Commode Chair for : vad 
Cripples or Invalids. OF FINEST WOODS. PLAIN OR ‘ 
Luxurious Reclining] nonce li 
Chairs and Couches. pt - 
Send 2-cent WE HAVE REP. ee 
RESENTATIVES IN 
stamp for THE LEADING CiTies, 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND BOOK 
=e y Catalogue B. OF DESIGNS. , 
oor & } ‘HE INTERIOR HARDWCOD CO., MFRS.. - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
GEO. F. SARGENT (0.2872 Feut4ve- | MASON & HAMLIN Pianos and Organs 
a ° New York New styles just introduced. Boston, New York, Chics° 
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Planetary Pencil Pointer > = 
Needed ? ° Ve (e2y> __| by OF y-ray # B Lf el 
: > ater > ’ 
, a i Pl) sHuTs O 
ont Nota Toy, WA YN &J 
y 
‘ H Buta 
) ome Machine. 
3 a Circul 
rcular 
§ School. Free, 
. Never breaks the point. Preserves the softest 
lead. Saves its cost in the savingof lead, Cleanly, 
convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
47 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
q 
« 
/ c 
’ 
A Special Offer | 3 | 
— Send $60 and we will deliver, { ¢ * WN ie4Q) oD bP In u 
: carriage paid, a ’ } Conan. Gut oF , — 
) ; . © o 
/ i 4 4 
| & Wellington; 
) * , 
‘ 
Typewriter No. 2 Brea fa sti “o od 
¢ 
r y" 1 If it fons, — — etishaeteey < 
after ten days’ trial, we will refund the mone e 
WELLINGTON is guaranteed equal to aoe $100 ¢ FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAII 
type yr It — al a a of the high- ¢ 
priced instruments, and none of their defects. RICAN CEREAL Co XG 
Our Catalogue tells all aboutit. Send for it. ‘ Samia Comintern CHICAGO 
THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO. Ltd. $ 
Box 45 Plattsburgh, N. Y. $ 
ew °SD_ LOI IIP IDI OES 
Do a Want } 5! 
this Chair rees ; 
We give you your « 
choice of this Morris 
SCIENTIFICALLY Chair, a Couch, a 
CORRECT Ladies’ Desk, Two 4 
Watches, Enamelled ‘ 
It provides the family with ab- Bedand Springs, Up- 
solutely pure and delicious holstered Rocking 
DRINKING WATER Chair for selling $12 worthof 
b ly boili Officially en- 
by simply ling Oficial MEALINE SOAP. 
club of America. Our best Still Finest Toilet Soap Made. 
is only $10. Illustrated catalogue Premiums shipped with soap. 30 days allowed 
o. 3 will interest you. for remittance. Send postal for particulars. 
The A. R. Bailey Mfg. Co. _ME ALINE co., New passed ceareeny ween 
54 Taiden Lane, N. Y. 
AAU UUUUUUUOU000000000000000000222022001, aie rnold 
rd 
> 
- 5 : Henry’s Magnesia 
aL ; § *) . OF ANIT FABRIC WILL WIN EVERY MOTHERS 
© @¢ The best of all. Popular in England for more @ HEART. SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
: than 100 years past as an invaluable household § 
E » medicine. Sour Stomach (particularly in in- § NOVELTY KNITTING CO, 
| 3 ; fants), Flatulence, Constipation, Biliousness, $ 0 BROADWAY. ALBANY, N.Y. 
1 and Heartburn relieved at once. Especially 8 GAIL BORDEN 
beneficial to the gouty. Obtainable of drug- 2 EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 
IND. gists. Be sure to obtain the genuine. To avoid § Best Food for Babies 
asain counterfeits, see that the label bears the name of $ Sem Baked PORE AND BEAT 
ans § Schieffelin & Co., Agents for U.S. § VAN CAMP’S Brspared with tomuto sauce, At - 
4 @ | cers; send 6c. for sample can or postal for free bookle 
ago VV renerereeesnesereerenenenereneneeeee | Van Camp Packing Co., 328 Kentucky Ave., ladisnapotis, Ind 
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Away for a trip, or if you are looking for a fall resort, the 


Recreation Department offers its services. 
information concerning hotels or fall resorts, 


railroads, or steamer sailings. 


Tell us what you are looking for, and we will endeavor to 


send you by return mail printed matter that will be of value to 


you in making your plans. 


No charge 


to Outlook readers. 
Address Recreation Department, The Outlook, 287 


Write, if you desire 
time-tables of 


for this service is made 


Fourth Ave., New York 





EUROPE 


elrose.—The Abbey Hotel, Abbey 
Gate, ie ‘and -A be far-famed Ruins. 

d George and botsford Hotel, 
High Street. The only first-class hotels in 
felrose. Visitors will find_every Comfort, 
ao d with Moderate, Chases. and are 
cautioned against 
of third or fourth rate houses. 
attend all trains. 








Hotel Sones 
G. Hamitton, Proprietor. 





Hanover, Germany 


u Obergerichtsanwalt Nolte- 
Mh - Lessingstrasse 15, receives a 
limited number of paying guests. She offersa 
happy and comfortable home where every op- 
portunity of learning the language is given. 





UGERTE, patiseriand victors 
Hotel. ew, first-class Hotel, on the 
Boulevard Pilatus. Most central and quiet 
position. Fine view. Electric light and warm- 
water heating in every room. Open all the year. 
Lift. American house. Alb. Riedweg, Propr. 





7714y> RATLWAY OF ENG- 
D.—The Most Interesting and 
ay Route. Express TRANS LIver- 
Poot (CENTRAL) to Lonpon (St. PANcRAS) 
and principal towns in the SourH AND WEsT 
OF ENGLAND, &c.: also com LtveRPOOL (Ex- 
CHANGE) to EpinBuRGH, GLASGow, and ALL 
PARTS OF SCOTLAN?. ‘The best route for 
seeing the Land of Burns. and Home and 
Haunts of Author of Waverley Novels. New 
rolling stock of .atest pattern,etc. THROUGH 
Tickets to all parts. BAGGAGE CHECKED 
from New York to any part of London. Il- 
lustrated Guides, Time-tables, and all infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Company’s 
Agents, cers. Phos. Cook Son, 
Broadwa‘ Nork, Geo 
General Derby, August, 1898, 


urner, 


%.. anager. 





eye LAND TRIP.— pt. Greece, 

iter. Delightful 88-day Tour. Select 
ey. * dress for particulars HONEYMAN’S 
RIVATE ton. Plainfield, N. J. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 
Hotel Westminster 


LOS ANGELES, CAL —First-class in 
allrespects. | F. ©. JOHNSON, Prop. 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. 
The Antlers fitestrared book. describ- 


‘colorado Springs, 
__ sent on request by E.F’. BARNgTT, Proprietor. 

















Connecticut 


New York 





Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-ciass in all respects. 
home comforts. H.M.H-TcHcock. 





New Jersey 





If you spend the Aslighttul Fall months 
you will want to stay all Winter, at 


Galen Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
A Sanatorium A Hotel A Home 


ke arrangements now. 


Ma 
Write for Booklet. F. L YOUNG 





Pennsylvania 


MARKLETON SANATORIUM 


Markleton, Somerset Co., Pa. 
An ideal health resort. Open all the year. 
1,750 feet above sea-level. For booklet ad- 
dress as above. 








Grand View Sanatorium 


Open the Year Sond, Send tor illustrated 
pamphlet EUBEN D WENRICH, D 


WERNERSVILLE, PENN. 





New York City 








For True Comfort 


and convenience, stop at the 


Grand Union 
Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 41st & 42d Sts. 
NEW YORK 
Opposite Grand Central Station 


Fine Café and Restaurant. Rea- 
sonable rates. Most convenient for 
shopping and theaters. 


Rooms $1.00 a day and up wards 

















HE GRAMATAN INN, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. This Inn is located in 
Lawrenc- Park, on a hill, close to the Railway 
Station. This Park is becommg widely knowr: 
as the most beautiful suburb of New York 
and celebrated for its colony of artists and 
literary people who have bought themselves 
cottages there. The architect has so planned 
the bwiding that it naturally climbs up the 
side and crowns the top of the hil]. which is 
considered the highest and most picturesque 
RS joint of land in ali this part of the country. 
he hill, as well as the whole Park, compris- 
By one hundred acres of land, is covered with 
orest of great trees. Only 26 minutes from 
Grand Central Station. Take New York and 
Harlem R. R.; trains run every few minutes, 
day and bight; buy ticket to Bronxville. The 
3ramatan Inn is —_ two minutes’ walk from 
the station, No ca’ The 
Inn is adi d with. lectric Li nts and 
Bells, an eated with steam = It over 
25 feet of Broad Piazzas. with outs tretched 
views in all directions, extending from the 
Hudson to the Sound. These will be inclosed 
in glass in the winter, forming sun parlors 
The Plumbing and Draining is after the most 
perfect system to be found in the country. 
‘the Laundry is thoroughly equipped with the 
newest machinery, driven by electric power, 
and is fitted to turn out the finest work. Tele- 
graph and Telephone communic:tions from 
outside world directly to the house. Engage- 
ments for the wmter now being made_ Ad- 
dress The Gramaian Inn, Bronxville, N.Y. 


Dr. Strong’s 


Sanitarium 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health orxecoqation. The appointments 
ofa first-class Hotel. Elevator, steam, bells, 
sun-parlor, and Promenade on the Roof. 
opites with baths, Massage Electricity. Turk- 
ish, Russian, Natural Su phar Water, and all 
Baths and heal Ith 1 appHagces. The Nauheim 
treatment. air, Saratoga 
Waters. Bicycle "Paths, Tournaments, Enter- 
tainments,etc Send for illustrated circular. 


Dr. CHAS. H. SHEPARD’S 
SANITARIUM 

81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For the treatment of Disease by TURK- 

1sH BAT -_ wat, ELECTRICITY, 


MASSAGE, 
Send for amepiiiet on Rheumatism. 


es necessa 











Virginia 





gee comforts can be found at a coun- 
try residence in the foothills ot the Blue 
Ridge. Air pure and delicious ; climate ': od- 
erate in winter, perfect in autumn. Mod: 
ern improvements. telohqne Three hours 
from ashington, \ Address _\Miss 
CornELta J.T avtor, Charlottesville, Va. 








